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over the Riverside Press. — Vew York Evening Post. 
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NOW READY IN BOOK FORM. 
“The most charming letters that ever were printed.” — London Daily News. 
A COLLECTION OF 


LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


1847-1855 — WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF LETTERS AND DRAWINGS. 
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1 vol., octavo, cloth, gilt top; price, $2.50. 

The announcement of the publication of this collection of letters in book form, after their remark- 
ably successful appearance in Scribner’s Magazine, has been received by the leading American and 
European critics as an event well-nigh unprecedented in interest and importance in the literary world. 

They are a literary treasure. As one reads, it seems as if Thackeray had come to life again and were delighting us 
with a new work from his hand. Here is the familiar wit and tenderness, the knowledge of our preposterous human 
nature and the eye for its worldly manifestations, and the author himself in his most intimate and charming moods re- 
flecting and brightening the inconstant comedy of the scenes that interested him. If the series continues as it has begun, 
English literature has a new classic. — The Nation. 

The world would have been the poorer had these inimitable letters of the great novelist remained unknown. The 
manly sweetness, tenderness, and humbleness of Thackeray’s nature, his reliance on a Power unseen but always acknowk 


, his generosity, his wit, his bewitching whimsical quaintness, are all shown in his frank and winning epistles. 
They are edited, it should be noted, with perfect taste and skill. — N. Y. Tribune. 


#,* A limited edition of 500 copies, with some unique features of manufacture. As the larger portion of 
this edition has already been sold, an early subscription is recommended to those who desire to procure a first 
impression of this important addition to Thackeray literaturee QUARTO, GILT TOP. UNCUT 
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A volume of a score of sermons, gathered, with one exception, from Dr. Smyth’s last year’s minis- 
try in New Haven. The discourses abstain from doctrinal or controversial discussion, and adhere to 
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The Science of Thought. ainer. 2° vols, | MMe Religion of the Present and Future. 
crown 8vo, $4.00. Sermons preached chiefly at Yale College. B 
Professor Miiller need be under no apprehension for the T heodore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. Wit 
success of these volumes, Any work signed by so illustri- portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


ous a name is sure of a warm welcome ; while such ques- 
tions as the origin of language and the descent of man 
have assuredly not iost their interest either for the Eng- 
lish or for the German public, least of all when they are 

ussed in a style almost unique for its combined clear- 
Mess, point, and vigor. — The Academy. 
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This new edition of more than a score of ex-President 
Woolsey’s discourses will be welcomed by all who appre- 
ciate the qualities which make these sermons preéminent 
— the direct application of truth, severe logical simplicity, 
and that eloquence which springs from unaffected earnest- 
ness and single-hearted sincerity. 
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It is not a commentary, though it contains much that is exegetical ; nor is it a grammar, though there is a large space 


devoted to the etymology, history, and forms of words in its pages. 


It is a true study of words, designed to aid the 


careful student in gaining the richness and fullness of the divine thought.—N. Y. Observer. 
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Edition. 12mo, $2.00 net. 
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In Choosing a Hymn-Book take the Best. 








Rev. J. S. DICKSON, Pastor Woodland Presbyterian aaa 9 0 “~~ oe Social and 

Church, Philadclphia, and a rare musician and singer, FOR PRAYER >. ool 
: SE 

says: “Ihave just gone over the ‘Carmina Sanctorum’ MEETINGS. 

by Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy, and Mudge, and find that “ Hits the Golden Mean.” 

it is by all odds the best hymnal I have ever seen.” 

Rev. THOS. B. McLEOD, Clinton Ave. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.— “ It satisfies 
me beyond anything of the kind I have ever seen. Of course, the names of the editon 
warranted high reputation. But considering the progress made in this direction, and 
the number of fine Hymn Books recently published, I was not prepared to see a work 
so eclipsing as this.” 

EDWARD H. MERRILL, President Ripon College. — “The Carmina Sanctorum 
is a superb book in all ways. I advise churches about to change books to examin 
this one.” 

Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. —“ It is a model collection.” 

Rev. P. T. FARWELL, Stockbridge, Mass. — “‘ The book is a thorough delight.” 

E. C. EVANS, St. Paul, Minn. —“It has already contributed not a little to the 
enriching of the devotional part of our services.” . 

CONGREGATIONALIST. — “One of the most practically serviceable hymnal 
which we have seen.” 

Rev. C. H. PARK- Presivtent Witcheack’s Rev. J. E. RANKIN, 
HURST, D. D., Madi- . D. D., Orange, N. J.— 
son Square Pres. Ch., *‘ As to the hymns, they 
N. Y.— “I have exam- are selected by the skil- 
ined with satisfaction and wee ey — man | ful hand of aaa who will 
delight Dr. Hitchcock’s | “The nearest to Perfection.” sian Union. | 2Ways be rememberel| 
Carmina Sanctorum. My -| for the charm, purity, 
church has long used his and elegance of all lis 
books and would not be : literary work.” 
likely to use any other.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Pattapvetpaia. — “It is a book of great merit, a 
might be expected from the character and experience of its editors.” 

INDEPENDENT, New Yorx.—“ Any congregation that likes to have its hymnal 
represent careful thought and full culture, would do well to examine this collection of 
Carmina Sanctorum.” 

EVANGELIST, N. Y.—“The hymns are only the choicest, and they have bee 
carefully edited by that accomplished authority in hymnody, Dr. Hitchcock. . . . As 
the American Churches have grown in taste and capacity for musical expression it 
worship, this book seems to meet their wants completely, giving them plenty of tunes 
they can and will sing, and at the same time educating their taste and improving thet 
public worship.” 








SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


For Examination and Introduction. 


Hymns and Tunes, complete $1.20 | Hymns only, Pocket Edition...........++- $0.4 

The Same, with Responsive Readings 1.40 | Chapel Edition, Hymns and Tunes........-. 1M 

Hymns only, Pew Edition 75 | The Same, with Responsive Readings.....- 5: | 
Scripture Readings (from Revised Version), 60 cents. 





Returnable Examination Copies sent to Pastors and Committees upon request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St., New York. 











i he Old Testament Student, in its September number, 
begins a series of 


INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES, 


PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF THE 


Bible Committees of the Y. M. C. A.s of Yale, Amherst, 
Brown, Oberlin, and other Institutions, 
BY 
Proressors Harper (Yale University), BALLANTINE (Oberlin Theol. Sem.), 
BEECHER (Auburn Theol. Sem.), and Burroucus (Amherst College). 


FEATURES. 


1. The Inductive Bible Studies will be in the form of “Outlines,” with careful directions 
for work, suggestions as to methods of work, and references to the best authorities. 

2. Each of the forty “ Studies ” will occupy two pages of the STUDENT, and each number of 
the STUDENT will contain four “ Studies.” 

3. By use of different sizes of type there will be provided for each “ Study ” two outlines, a 
shorter and a longer, —the longer including the shorter, the shorter being, nevertheless, in itself 
complete. 

4. The course proposed will include : — 

(1) the history of the period (1171 B. C.-586 B. C. by the chronology of our marginal 
Bibles) under consideration. 

(2) the literature of the period in its connection with the history. 

(3) the history and literature of other nations, so far as they shed light upon Biblical His- 
tory and Literature. 

(4) the manners and customs of the times. 

(5) the more important principles of textual and literary criticism, and of interpretation 
which may be suggested by the material considered. 

The fact is appreciated that with so much ground to cover, a large amount of detail must 
necessarily be omitted. It is believed, however, that, upon the whole, this plan is the preferable 
one. 

5. The course is prepared to meet the wants of the following : — 

(1) College classes in the study of Biblical Literature and History. 

(2) College students connected with the Y. M. C. A., who desire to carry on a course of 
Bible study outside of their regular college work. 

(3) Pastors who may feel that hitherto their study of the Bible, aside from sermon-prepara- 
tion, has not been as systematic and as profitable as they would like to have it. 

(4) Bible students of all classes, in Sunday School, Bible-class, Y. M. C. A., or in private, 

6. The general purpose of the course of study proposed will be : — 

(1) To encourage independent investigation. 

(2) To make prominent the great facts of Bible History in their relation to each other and 
to the history of contemporaneous nations. 

(3) To lead the student to a true conception of Israelitish literature as connected with Is- 
raelitish history. 

(4) To emphasize correct principles of criticism and interpretation. 

7. The treatment throughout will be strictly conservative ; the positive element, not the nega- 
tive, will be presented. There is enough that is certain to occupy the time of those undertak- 
ing this course; there will be neither time nor space for dealing with the various critical hypoth- 
€ses now current, except as actual matters of fact are affected by these. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT (Vol. VII.: September, 1887-June, 1888), containing these 
forty studies, will be sent to any address for one dollar. To clubs of fifteen or more, 75 cents; 
of fifty or more, 60 cents. 

Correspondence is invited. . 

The first number (September) is ready, and will be mailed to any address upon application 
(with enclosure of a two-cent stamp) 


Address Whe Old Westament Student, 
P. O. Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn. 
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HYMNS OF THE FAITH, 


Gith Psalins, 


FOR THE USE OF CONGREGATIONS. 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE HARRIS, D. D., and WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, D.D. 
PROFESSORS IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


EDWARD K. GLEZEN, A. M. 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
—1_e—— 


From the Introduction. 


Another hymn and tune book is justified and even demanded by the rapid 
development of church music in recent years, and by an accompanying im- 


provement in the choice and use of hymns. During the last twenty years, 
especially, the number of fine and noble musical compositions has been con- 
stantly increasing. The new music has, in turn, called out many hymns which 
are among the best in the language, and are destined to hold a permanent 
place. There is, besides, a more discriminating judgment of the vast number 
of hymns found in earlier collections. The materials, therefore, for compilings 
hymn and tune book have never before been so ample and various. ‘ Hymns 
of the Faith” has been prepared under the guidance of distinct and consistent 
principles. It is not a revision of some existing book with better tunes of the 
modern school introduced here and there, but is a fresh work from beginning § 
to end, adapted to the enrichment of congregational singing according to the 
best methods. 


HYMNS. 


The order of topical arrangement is determined by the Apostles’ Creed, 
which has suggested the title of the book, and has also determined the propor- 
tion of its various parts. The great facts and truths of Christianity accord- 
ingly come first: God the Father Almighty, Christ the Saviour, the Holy 
Ghost, the Church, the Communion of Saints; and afterwards the Salvation 
and Experience of believers, the Forgiveness of Sins, including the new life i 
its beginning and progress, which reaches on to the Resurrection and the Life 
Everlasting. To these are added hymns for the Lord’s Day, Morning, Ever 
ing, and other Times and Seasons, Children’s Hymns, and Ancient and Scrip 
tural Hymns. 
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The selection of hymns has been determined throughout by the needs of 
public worship. No hymns have been admitted, however excellent as religious 
poetry, which are not available for singing. The omission of certain hymns, 
which have heretofore retained a place, and which may be missed, has been 
made for sufficient reasons. Some are passing out of use, some are not suited 
to public worship, some have been replaced by better hymns on the same topic. 


TUNES. 


As the book is intended solely for congregational singing, there is no tune 
in it which cannot be sung by a congregation. Nearly all of those tunes 
which have long been familiar in American churches, and which are known as 
the old tunes, are retained. A considerable proportion, also, of tunes which 
are of recent composition have become so familiar that they can be given out 
in any church. The most of the new music, which has been liberally intro- 
S duced, is that which has had the test of use in England or elsewhere, and is 
sure to become popular here. The attempt has been made to anticipate the 
coming development of congregational singing, and to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of tunes which will be adapted to advancing devotional culture. Enough 
is familiar to make the book immediately serviceable anywhere; enough is 
new to make progress possible for some years to come. With a few excep- 
‘tions the tunes appear more than once, and thus acquaintance with them is 
facilitated. In every case the tune is printed for one hymn, and when used 
for another hymn is reprinted entire. The adaptation is thus more satisfac- 
tory than when several hymns are printed under one tune. 


The Publishers will use their best efforts to make the book attractive and 
convenient for its uses. They will endeavor to make the paper, typography, 
and binding the. best for the purpose, so that the book will be compact, flexi- 
} ble, light, and durable. 


The work will be published on or about the fifteenth of October. The price 
of single copies will be $1.50. Terms to churches can be learned on applica- 
tion to the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East Seventeentu Street, New York. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


Epitep By CHARLES F. DEEMS, D. D., LL. D. 


A Bi-Monthly Magazine, each number containing nearly one hundred pages, hand- 
somely printed on good paper. It contains the lectures and papers read before the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, together with other articles; the best 
thoughts of the best thinkers in America, and the ablest productions of thinkers abroad, 
especially such as are of permanent value and not easy of access to American readers, 
Every Christian family should have it. Every clergyman should read it. Every man 
who desires to antagonize the materialistic philosophy of the age should promote its 
circulation. 


The numbers are rich in thought and comprehensive in scope. — New York Observer. 


Each namber ably sustains the high position acquired in the religious world by this valuable bi- 
monthly. — Chicago Advance. 


The subscription price for one year is TWO DOLLARS; clergymen, ONE DOLLAR AND 
FIFTY CENTS; single numbers, FORTY CENTS EACH. A specimen will be sent for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Descriptive Circulars and Table of Contents on application. 


HELPFUL BOOKS. 


Success of the Gospel and. Failure of the New Theologies. By Bishop 
Joun F. Hurst, D. D. 20 cents. 
The New York Christian Advocate says: “ As a vigorous and masterly comparison of the relative 


power of the old and new theologies, we know of nothing as fresh and as strong, and those who read 
will find faith strengthened and devotion stirred.” 





Christian Evolutionism and its Influence on Religious Thought. By 
Prof. Danret S. Martin. In Press. 20 cents. 


A Defence of the Superstitions of Science. By Cuartzs F. Dees, D. D., 
LL. D. An able lecture delivered before the Vanderbilt University. 20 cents. 


The Family in the History of Christianity. By Rev. Samuen W. Dmg, 
Secretary of the National Divorce League. A valuable addition to divorce litera 
ture. 20 cents. 


What shall we do with the Sunday School as an Institution? By Grorcz 
Lansine Taytor, D. D. Cloth, 30 cents. 


The Christian Union says: “The essay has already evoked much discussion. It ought to be made 
the subject of debate in every Sunday-School teachers’ meeting in the land. Nothing that has been 
published strikes so directly at existing evils as this. Every lover of the church and its best interests 
ought to read and study this essay. It is a solid nugget of gold.” 


Empty Pews. By Rev. Mapison C. Perers, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 

Philadelphia. Cloth, 167 pages, $1.00. 

Sermons on popular and timely topics. The style is unusual and effective. The crisp, pithy, and 
occasional witty puttings of wholesome truths concerning every-day duties are such as will doubtless 
capture the attention of many. Sundry positions and suggested reforms may awaken adverse criti- 
cisms. It is refreshing and stimulating to read these epigrammatic selections. 


A Romance of Providence; Being a History of the Church of the Strangers, 
New York, of which Charles F. Deems, D. D., is pastor. Edited by J. S. Tayior. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.25. 


Dr. Deems contributes many facts of interest, especially the account of the purchase of the church 
for him by the late Commodore Vanderbilt. dt abounds in valuable hints and suggestions to the 
clergy and those interested in church work. 


Book Record. A magazine of interest to all book-buyers. Sample copy on apgli- 
cation. 50 cents a year. 


*,* Any book sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 71 Bible House, New York. 
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16mo, $1.25. 


Sunday ; and a Lecture on Christmas. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


A volume of Sermons by Witi1am Burner Waricut, recently pastor of the 
Berkeley Street Church, Boston, and author of “Ancient Cities.” 


1 vol. 


Contents: A Happy New Year; The Model Church; Praying; Peter’s 
Keys (to Pastors and Deacons); Spiritual Ploughing; Jericho, —Trust; 
Gideon’s Men; Saul’s Self-Pity; Samson, — Self-Deception; To Parents; 
To Children, — Saving Faith; Franklin Snow; What shall I do to be saved? 
What Christ does to save us; The Missionary Spirit; Easter Sermon, — 
Transfiguration ; To Children (Flower Sunday); Decoration Day; Harvest 


A really good book of sermons, not theological but profoundly religious. 
They belong very distinctly to the current time, are varied, fresh, vigorous, 
thoughtful, unsectarian,—in one word, Christian. They are very readable, 
as so many have found Mr. Wright’s excellent book on ‘“ Ancient Cities.” 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 





Magee Mystic Range. 





Qe = 

Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hundred 
different sizes and styles, and suited to the requirements 
and varying tastes of all families; fitted for burning wood, 
hard or soft coal, and coke. 

ges have a world-wide fame, and are univer- 

tally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by ail the 

Principal cooking schools throughout the country. Miss 

oa says: ‘The Magee fulfills every requirement for 

the most exacting work. Is a quick, sure, and even baker, 

economical with fuel, and I always use and recommend it 
to others as the best cooking apparatus.”” 

Our motto is ‘‘The Best is the Cheapest,’’ and we spare 
no pains or expense in the production of our leading goods. 
Tuk Magee Rances, FuRNAcES, HEATING AND COOKING 

OVES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE by our agents, and we war- 
tant each one to give perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 


When you need a cooking or heating apparatus, don’t buy 
before seeing the Magee. . 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 





$288 Union St., & 19-27 Friend St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Brancy Orrices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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THE ULTIMATE CRITERIA OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. 


THE word criterion, from the Greek «frrjs, decider, judge, is 
defined by Webster as “a standard of judging.” The criteria of 
Christian doctrine, then, are those standards with which such 
doctrine is properly compared, and to which it is required to 
conform. In seeking for such criteria, Protestants have been 
wont to point to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
as “the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” We see no 
reason to depart from this fundamental principle of the Reforma- 
tion. Whatever the Word of God contained in those Scriptures 
really justifies we are willing to abide by as divine truth. If, for 
example, the words of Christ really contain the doctrine of end- 
less torment for all who die impenitent, then that doctrine must 
be accepted by all Christians. Whatever the discoveries of science 
may render probable, whatever the Christian experience of cen- 
turies may seem to establish, whatever the longings and convictions 
of the most cultured and saintly souls may come to be, — these,. 
if opposed to the true significance of the Master’s words, must, 
each and all, be cast aside as misleading, and Christians must say, 
Let Christ be true, and every mana liar. Let it be conceded, 
then, that we have in the Bible “the objective norm of faith.” 
Let it be conceded, also, that this criterion is ultimate in point of 
authority. 

But a further question now arises, — the question, namely, as. 
to the true significance of the Scriptures. To some they seem to 
mean one thing, to others they seem to mean something very 
different. How is the dispute to be decided? To what arbiter 
shall the contending parties now appeal? They have, indeed, the 
ultimate criteria in the order of authority before them, but in the 
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order of procedure they must go on to something beyond, to 
something which shall decide upon the meaning of these criteria 
themselves. This difficulty arose very early in the history of 
Christianity. The disciples disputed concerning the meaning of 
Christ’s words and appealed to Him for explanation. Later 
Christians appealed to the apostles, and Christians, later still, to 
those who had seen the apostles to interpret the sayings of Christ, 
and so settle the doctrine and practice of the churches. It was 
thus that the Roman Catholic tenet respecting the value and au- 
thority of ecclesiastical tradition arose. If the words of Christ 
were still regarded as ultimate criteria in point of authority, for 
all Christian doctrine, yet the doctrine itself was shaped only in 
accordance with the traditional interpretation of those words. 
An appeal was taken in every case of dispute from the words 
themselves to the tradition of the church. It is here that, to 
many minds, Romanism still seems to possess a great advantage. 
Rome has at least distinctly faced the difficulty of diverse interpre- 
tations of Scripture, and provided for it. At her best she made 
Scripture the criterion of doctrine, tradition the criterion of 
Scripture interpretation, and catholic consent the criterion by 
which to distinguish between true and false tradition. Thus in 
the Roman Church catholic consent was made, in the order of 
procedure, the ultimate criterion of Scripture interpretation, and 
so of Christian doctrine. This catholic consent was to be ascer- 
tained by the deliberations of her great councils and expressed by 
the voice of the Pope, speaking ex cathedra. Thus Rome pro- 
vided for the weary truth-seeker to the very end of his quest. 
She did not leave him in his bewilderment with only the general 
statement that the Bible is “the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” Luther himself plainly recognized the need of some 
criterion by which to distinguish between true and false interpre- 
tations of Scripture. His famous words before the Diet were, 
“Unless I be convinced by Scripture and reason, I neither can 
nor dare retract,” etc. It would not have been sufficient or safe 
for him to make his appeal to Scripture only. His opponents 
were ready with Scripture, and also with their interpretation of it 
sanctioned by the traditions of a thousand years. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for Luther to meet their traditional interpretation 
with an interpretation of some other sort. Their interpretation 
was a criterion by which their doctrine would have been approved 
and Luther’s condemned. Hence his immortal appeal from their 
tradition to reason. He was fairly driven to that exclamation, 
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and Protestantism, as a whole, has done little more as yet than to 
reiterate that sentence of Luther. From generation to generation 
it has asserted the infallibility of Scripture and the right of pri- 
vate judgment,—the right, that is, of reason in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. It has done but little to answer the question, 
Who shall decide between individuals whose reason and con- 
science lead them to opposite conclusions? It has persistently 
ignored the question, What shall be the ultimate criterion of Chris- 
tian doctrine, — not in the order of authority, but in the order 
of procedure —of investigation? This question, which Rome 
answered so distinctly from the start, still underlies most of our 
theological controversy. It lay at the bottom of the dispute be- 
tween Dr. Harris and Dr. Patton, the former seeking in the Chris- 
tian consciousness a criterion not ultimate, indeed, in the sense of 
being above Scripture, but ultimate, perhaps, as an aid in Scripture 
interpretation and the shaping of Christian doctrine. Dr. Patton, 
on the other hand, seemed to assert, as though it were something 
opposed to the Christian consciousness, the prerogative of reason 
as a court of ultimate appeal for the decision of such questions. 
We fail to see, however, that there need be any contradiction be- 
tween the verdicts of the Christian consciousness, properly under- 
stood, and reason in any legitimate sense of the word. On the 
contrary, each is most helpful to the other, indeed essential, if the 
best results are to be obtained from the use of either. This, 
we trust, will become more apparent from the following considera- 
tions. 

First, the ultimate criteria of Christian doctrine are not found 
in Scripture when it is interpreted by the critical understanding 
alone. 

This would seem to be almost self-evident. To the perception 
of spiritual truth man brings other faculties besides the logical. 
Especially helpful on this point are the suggestions made in Pro- 
fessor Samuel Harris’s recent work, “The Self-Revelation of 
God.” “There is,” he says, “a spiritual insight analogous to 
that of genius, which sees into the significance of the reality re- 
vealed. In the revelation of God in the Christian consciousness 
the humblest mind has a vision of God, and of the universe in its 
relation to him, which ungodly genius, with all its powers, cannot 
see.” 1 So Alford, in his commentary on 1 Cor. ii. 14, “ The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, and 
cannot know them because they are spiritually discerned,” says, — 


1 Self-Revelation of God, p. 87. 
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In the natural man “the zvedya, or spirit, being unvivified and 

uninformed by the Spirit of God . . . is in abeyance, so that he 

may be said to have it not,” and hence cannot know the things 

which are spiritually discerned. Let it be carefully noted here, 

however, that these quotations are not made, neither were they 
intended by their authors, to disparage the logical faculty, as 
though there was some other peculiar power to know God and his 
truth which can dispense with reason. We are solicitous only to 
show that in the interpretation of the Bible, and in formulating 
Christian doctrine based upon that interpretation, the best possible 
has not been done, the ultimate criteria of Christian doctrine have 
not been reached, if our reliance is solely upon the critical under- 
standing. It has its proper work —a large and most honorable 
one — in the search for truth, but it is not to be employed as though 
it was the whole of man’s power to know to the utmost “the 
things of Christ.” It is the more necessary to emphasize this 
fact, because with the largest class of minds which concern them- 
selves in the investigation of truth, and of religious as well as 
secular truth, the natural tendency is strong to exercise the logical 
faculty chiefly, and to rely upon its conclusions almost as though 
they were infallible. Hence so many systems of theology, logical 
and apparently complete, yet unsatisfying, unconvincing, lifeless. 
Into this error the successors of the great leaders of the Reforma- 
tion soon fell. If the Augsburg and other Confessions were formed 
with due regard to reason in that large sense in which Luther had 
appealed to it, namely, man’s whole power to know the truth, yet 
in the use which was made of these symbols we see how disastrous: 
it may be to follow blindly the dictates of reason when it means 
nothing more than a narrow logic. Says Professor Gerhart :! 
“The symbols ruled with papal rigor. They ascended the ecclesi- 
astical throne, and became the criteria for the sound interpretation 

of Scripture. Their superior authority appears in the German 

motto, ‘ Nach dieser Regel suchet in der Schrift.’ Indeed, so sure 

was Calovius that he possessed the ultimate criteria of Christian 
doctrine, that he declared it ‘impious and profane audacity to 

change a single vowel-point in the Word of God, and to substitute 

a smooth breathing for a rough one, or a rough for a smooth.’” 

We are not surprised to learn that, with such a robust confidence 

as that in his own opinion of the written Word, he used daily this 

prayer, “ Imple me, Deus, odio haereticorum !” 2 


1 Andover Review, 1885, p. 218. 
2 Hagenbach, Hist. Doc. vol. ii. p. 153. Ed. 1862. 
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But, second, the ultimate criteria of Christian doctrine are not 
found in the Scriptures when these are interpreted alone, or chiefly 
under the influence of the emotional nature. 

This has been the common resort and the common error, in 
every age, of many who have been either constitutionally deficient 
in the logical faculty, or who have been too wise to suppose that 
it alone was a sufficient interpreter of the Word of God. Hence 
the mystics, pure, earnest, sometimes great souls, gifted, too, in 
many instances with wonderful spiritual insight into the meaning 
of Scripture and the mind of Christ, — yet vague, visionary, un- 
reliable, and unsatisfactory. Even in the best of them, their 
spiritual emotion, their inner light, their feeling in short, as an 
interpreter of Scripture truth was an insufficient, often a delusive, 
guide. From Jacob Boehme and Swedenborg down to Brother 
Jasper and the wildest plantation exhorters, the men who have 
sought to dispense with reason and human learning, who have 
professed to be so enlightened by the Holy Ghost as to obtain 
direct visions of God’s truth and the meaning of the Scriptures, 
have reached conclusions at the best often impracticable, — at the 
worst, disastrous. There is no special faith-faculty by which we 
can know God, or interpret Scripture, or verify Christian doctrine, 
apart from reason and independent of the utmost effort of the 
critical and logical understanding. The ultimate criteria of Chris- 
tian doctrine are not found in the Scriptures interpreted alone or 
chiefly under the guidance of our emotional nature. 

Third, the ultimate criteria of Christian doctrine are not to be 

found in the Scriptures as interpreted by the individual Christian 
consciousness. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the subject, a 
word of explanation may still be proper with reference to the use 
and meaning of the phrase Christian consciousness. In the minds 
of some it is weighted with suspicion, — justly so, perhaps, — 
first, because its meaning is somewhat vague, and again because 
it was undoubtedly used by Schleiermacher in a way which en- 
dangered the authority of the Bible. A concise statement on 
this point is found in Vaughan’s “ Hours with the Mystics” (vol. 
ii. page 341). He says: “In Schleiermacher’s theology the in- 
dividual Christian consciousness is made the test according to 
which more or less of the recorded history of the Saviour is to be 
received. .. . Thus, if any say ‘certain of the miracles, the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, do not make a part of my 

Christian consciousness, — I can realize spiritual communion with 
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Christ independently of these accessories,’ Schleiermacher tells 
him he may dispense with believing them.” Of course, such a 
position is indefensible. The acceptance or rejection of any part 
of the Bible must depend largely upon the conclusions of the 
critical understanding, reverently and diligently weighing all the 
evidence, external and internal. Only it should be insisted upon 
that the individual reason is no more competent to speak the final 
word on any such question than the individual Christian conscious- 
ness. Indeed, it is less capable, because this latter, rightly under- 
stood, includes all that the individual reason can achieve, and 
much besides that is greatly helpful in distinguishing between 
truth and error. And, in spite of all that has been said against 
Schleiermacher’s view of the Christian consciousness, it is doubt- 
ful if even he ever meant that any portion of sacred Scripture 
should be quite so lightly set aside as his critics have represented. 
Is it not his underlying thought that the Christian consciousness 
which is to dispense with any portion of the Scripture narrative 
must itself be the result of the most pains-taking investigation, — 
the product, in part, of the critical faculty tasked to its utmost, — 
yet not of that alone, but of the individual’s whole power, spiritual 
as well as intellectual, enlightened, too, by the Holy Ghost, to ap- 
prehend divine truth? However that may be, one thing is certain, 
—that the theologians who rank, by general consent, as the dis- 
ciples, in greater or less degree, of Schleiermacher, have been 
conspicuous throughout Christendom as the expounders and de- 
fenders of the Scriptures. The bare mention of their names is 
sufficient evidence of this. The names of Neander, Twesten, 
Tholuck, Nitzsch, Olshausen, Julius Miiller, Lange, Liicke, Bleek, 
are not the names of men who have labored to undermine the 
authority of Scripture. They are known in all our seminaries as 
the great and successful champions of the Word of God. Yet 
all these men, and others like them, while not indorsing Schleier- 
macher’s views of the Christian consciousness entirely, have, 
nevertheless, believed in it in some sense as a most important aid 
in ascertaining and determining the true doctrine contained in 
and concerning the written Word. It would seem, then, that a 
belief in the Christian consciousness, in some sense, is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with due respect for the Bible. If we should 
judge by the historic facts in the case, we might say that the men 
who have cherished such a belief have promoted the cause of 
sound Biblical learning beyond all others. Let us not be over- 
come, then, by any prejudice against the phrase. Let us say 
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rather with Professor Harris, of New Haven, “ The intelligent 
use of the word, in its broader application, would be advantageous 
in our philosophy and our theology.” } 

In order that our use of the phrase may be intelligent, if pos- 
sible, let us now seek to define, as clearly as may be, what we mean 
by the Christian consciousness. For all practical purposes it is 
scarcely necessary to trouble ourselves with the metaphysics of the 
subject. Premising only that, as we use the word, we may be con- 
scious not only of our own mental states and acts, but also of our 
surroundings, of things not ourselves, and that we use the phrase 
Christian consciousness as almost the exact equivalent of Christian 
experience, we attempt the analysis of it as follows. As the living 
root and basis of the Christian consciousness there is found in 
every man what we may distinguish as the religious consciousness, 
that is, man’s natural sense of his own dependence, and so his 
natural sense of an absolute Being beyond himself on whom he is 
dependent. It is this which impels all men above the level of the 
brute to worship. Here we have religion in its first and simplest 
germ. It is a part of human nature—a fact. It cannot be 
ignored or discredited. When Schleiermacher and Neander 
turned back from the logic and learning of their day to this 
“feeling,” as the living source of religion in the human heart, 
they did not have recourse to a vain imagination of their own, but 
to a universal and living reality. This, however, though the basis, 
is by no means the whole of the Christian consciousness. The 
Christian consciousness is this religious consciousness educated, 
developed, and enlightened by all that is most helpful and en- 
nobling in Christianity itself. Hence there goes to the production 
of the Christian consciousness, in addition to the natural, religious 
consciousness, first and chiefly that wisdom which comes, and can 
come only, from the study of the Bible. Though the Bible may 
be discredited for a time by tradition, as under Romanism before 
the Reformation, or by reason, as in Germany when the vulgar 
rationalism was at its height, it is not, therefore, rendered power- 
less. The sacred writings are always potent to make men wise 
unto salvation. It is especially their potency which transforms 
the natural, religious consciousness into the Christian conscious- 
ness. Again, there goes to the production of the Christian con- 
sciousness all that scholarship and critical investigation can 
achieve. Though these alone are found at times insufficient to 
give the victory to faith, — though they have sometimes appeared 

1 Self-Revelation of God, p. 34. 
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for a season to be terrific foes, yet, even at their worst, they ac- 
complish much in aid of faith. The Christian consciousness of 
to-day is far richer and stronger because of Strauss and Tiibingen. 
Still further, there goes to the production of the Christian con- 
sciousness all that philosophy and science can reveal. Here, too, 
skepticism has often triumphed for a day, yet not without rich 
contributions meanwhile to Christian knowledge and Christian 
feeling. The Humes and Huxleys are helpers in one way. 
Another element which enters into the Christian consciousness is 
derived from Christian life and Christian history. Our wider 
theological outlook, our heightened sense of man’s worth, even in 
his lowest conditions, our sensitiveness to the sufferings of the 
slave and the prisoner, in a word, our faith in the Son of Man, 
our feeling that Christianity is true, could not be so broad and 
strong were it not for our own experience of the Christian life of 
the present age, combined with our knowledge of the Christian 
life and Christian experience of the preceding centuries. And, 
finally, there enters into the formation of the Christian conscious- 
ness all that prayer and the present aid of the Holy Spirit in 
enlightening and converting human souls are permitted to accom- 
plish. We see, then, how real and how rich even the individual 
Christian consciousness may become in the mind of a great Chris- 
tian scholar. This feeling, — itself the ripened product of a life 
of prayer and study and large experience and faithful service to 
the Master, — in the case of a single man, like Mark Hopkins, for 
example, would be no mean criterion of Christian doctrine. Any 
phase of Scripture interpretation, any article in any doctrinal 
symbol which conflicted with the Christian feeling of such a man, 
would most likely be in some respect untrue. It is no such will- 
o’-the-wisp as some would have us believe. It is the precious prod- 
uct, we repeat, of natural religious feeling, and sound learning, 
and Scripture study, and ardent piety, all illumed and blessed by 
the Holy Ghost. It is more than religious feeling, for it includes 
this. It is more than the logical reason, for it includes that. It 
is more than learning, for it includes that also. It is more than 
piety and prayer, for these are only two of its essential factors. 
It is, as said before, the result of all these combined, ripened and 
illumined by the Holy Spirit. Such, then, is our conception of 
the individual Christian consciousness, — the whole consecrated 
power of a Christian soul to apprehend the truth of God revealed 
in the Bible. And yet we hold that when even this is brought to 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, it is not enough to yield the 
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ultimate criteria of Christian doctrine. However great, or wise, 
or consecrated the individual may be, no single human being can 
look into the Scripture, interpret its words, deduce its doctrines, 
and say this is final. No single individual, whatever his reasoning 
power, his learning, his piety, is great enough or good enough to 
give us his single interpretation of Scripture, and say the Scrip- 
tures, as I have interpreted them, are the ultimate criteria of 
Christian doctrine. Augustine, Calvin, Luther, Edwards, each 
has brought some part of material to build the glorious temple of 
Christian doctrine, but the ultimate statement of divine truth has 
not been furnished us by any one of them. 

For, fourth, the ultimate criteria, or standards of Christian 
doctrine, are found at any given period in the teachings of the 
Bible as interpreted by the common Christian consciousness. 

We would define this as the common feeling in any given age 
of the most enlightened and pious men in all Christendom about 
Christ and his truth. We would define it thus, because the thing 
we mean by the common Christian consciousness is sufficiently 
indicated, and the attention is not distracted by the suggestion of 
details respecting its nature or office. As the individual Chris- 
tian consciousness is the product of the various forces we have 
enumerated, combining to produce the Christian feeling and ex- 
perience of the individual, so the common Christian consciousness 
is the product of all that is most valuable in the Christian experi- 
ence and knowledge of all Christendom. 

Here the idiosyncrasies of the individual are left behind, his 
errors corrected, his narrowness enlarged, his weakness made 
strong. As the individual reason of even the greatest thinker 
needs to be modified, corrected, and aided by the collective reason- 
ing of all other effective thinkers, so the individual Christian 
consciousness is modified and aided by the common experience, the 
common feeling of the saints of the whole church of God on earth. 
It is here that we find the court of ultimate appeal in all questions 
touching the meaning of the Scriptures and the statements of 
Christian doctrine. It is here that all the soundest exegesis of the 
past and present, — all most acute and valuable perceptions of 
truth, both intellectual and spiritual, in the domains of philosophy, 
science, religion, and society, by the greatest minds and purest 
saints, are silently, almost unconsciously, brought together, weighed, 
tested, compared, sifted. And those conclusions respecting the 
Bible, respecting the meaning of the Scriptures, respecting all 
Christian doctrine, which are found most in harmony with Christ 
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as He has been discerned in all the experience of his Church, are 
ultimate in the sense of being the last and best, in the order of 
procedure, of investigation, at any given period in the church’s 
history. They are not ultimate in the sense of possessing author- 
ity above the Scriptures which they interpret; they are not ulti- 
mate in the sense of being final, so that no further progress can 
be made ; but they are ultimate in the sense that, up to date, they 
are the latest and best conclusions respecting the truth of God in 
Christ. 

Suppose, now, some one should incline to deny the jurisdiction 
of this court, and to reject its verdicts. To whom, or to what, 
could he appeal? To Scripture, as interpreted by some chosen 
master, or by his own critical understanding, or by his own re- 
ligious emotion, or by some fancied inner light vouchsafed to him 
alone, or by his own individual Christian consciousness? In any 
such case the overwhelming probability is that the individual 
would be in error, the common Christian consciousness right. 
Yet there should be no servile submission of the individual on this 
account. For, first, the common Christian consciousness is itself 
valuable only because it is in part the product of the freest and 
utmost effort in the quest for truth by a great and choice company 
of individual seekers ; and, again, it is given now and then to some 
individual to catch, before all his fellows, the latest utterances, the 
newest and profoundest meaning of the Christian consciousness 
of his generation. Such individuals are God’s chosen instru- 
ments, not for reversing or destroying the true verdicts of the 
past, but for enlarging and enriching them, with the new sig- 
nificance, the yet more precious testimony of the Christian con- 
sciousness of the present. Thus Luther, before the Diet, while 
opposing, indeed, the consensus of opinion and feeling in some 
respects, hitherto prevailing in Christendom, was in reality ap- 
pealing to a tribunal older than the Church of Rome; namely, 
Scripture interpreted by reason, — meaning by reason surely not 
the logical understanding alone, but reason in the broad sense of all 
that was most reasonable, according to the fullest knowledge, the 
best light of that day and generation. And what was this but 
that common Christian consciousness which, ever growing and ever 
becoming more impatient of the papal fetters, had filled the soul 
and nerved the arm of Luther until it made him a leader while 
it made thousands his friends and followers. Every great inventor 
is so because he is a little more receptive than his contemporaries 
of the universal reason. So every great religious reformer is such 
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because he is more capable than others of being filled with the 
swelling tide of the common Christian consciousness. If there 
are great waves, it is because they draw up into themselves more 
of the boundless ocean. 

In seeking, however, for the ultimate criteria of Christian doc- 
trine, while allowing for the exceptions we should not forget the 
rule. In our ordinary perplexity we cannot always have a living 
seer to divine for us the new significance of the Christian con- 
sciousness of our generation. And if we could have such an one, 
we should be quite as likely to stone him as to believe him. 
Hence the question confronts us again: if we reject the verdicts 
of the common Christian consciousness, what arbiter is there to 
which we can appeal] with any greater confidence? There is none. 
Practically, as a matter of fact, the ultimate criteria of Christian 
doctrine, at any given time, are the Scriptures, as interpreted by 
the common Christian consciousness of that time. Nor is the 
smart objection that it is far easier for any generation to interpret 
the written Word than to understand its own Christian conscious- 
ness a valid one. Doubtless some are far more sensitive to, and 
understand more clearly than others, the best Christian judgment 
and feeling of their day. As already said, now and then some 
individual is so preéminent in this as to become a great reformer. 
But it is a characteristic of the Christian consciousness of any 
generation that it cannot be entirely misunderstood by any. The 
most conservative, the most unwilling, are forced not only to 
understand its verdicts, but to heed them. They awake, as it 
were, and realize that a change has taken place in their feelings 
and opinions. They cannot write or preach as they once did. 
The mystic power that wrought this change in these good men 
was not the power of evil. It was the common Christian con- 
sciousness of their day. They had to understand it; they had to 
yield to it in greater or less degree. 

This suggests, in conclusion, the following reflections: 1. The 
common Christian consciousness as an interpreter of Scripture and 
Scripture doctrine is universal in its influence. Al] feel its power ; 
all have their views of Christian doctrine modified thereby. Like 
the air we breathe, its effect is about the same, whether consciously 
or unconsciously received. Take, for example, the doctrine of in- 
fant salvation. Calvin said: ‘The fall of Adam hath involved in 
eternal death, without remedy, many nations with their infant chil- 
dren.” In the Synod of Dort, when the subject of infant damna- 
tion was being discussed, “no Calvinist of any land uttered a 
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word of doubt or of mitigation.” “The four Congregational 
ministers of Boston in 1690, replying to the Quaker George 
Keith, declared, “That God hath nowhere revealed to us that 
He hath accepted of the satisfaction of Christ for all who die in 
infancy, and where there is no revelation there is no ground for 
faith.” Yet now the doctrine of infant salvation is so generally 
received that it seems almost a slander to recall these utterances 
of the fathers. Whence the change? It is not due solely to any 
exercise in critical exegesis, though this has contributed its part. 
Nor is it due solely to any new line of argument, in theology, or 
philosophy, or natural science, wrought out by the discursive reason 
with such cogency as to confute the iron logic of Calvin, though 
such argument has undoubiedly contributed its full share towards 
the result which has been reached. For, as has been shown, the 
common Christian consciousness is itself the product of all that 
the critical understanding and the logical or discursive reason can 
achieve, as well as of other finer and more spiritual factors. But 
in the case of the vast majority of Christians now living the change 
of view regarding infant salvation has come inveluntarily, almost 
imperceptibly, as the inevitable result of the ever-growing, ever- 
improving Christian consciousness; the educated judgment, the 
common feeling of enlightened Christendom; the finely distilled 
product of all that has been wisest and best in all the by-gone ages 
of Christian knowledge and Christian experience. It is this, 
silently yet constantly and most effectually interpreting “ the 
Word of God contained in the Scriptures” to all intelligent be- 
lievers, which has reversed the former doctrine of infant damna- 
tion. 

2. The common Christian consciousness as the interpreter of 
Scripture and Scripture doctrine is progressive. Though ulti- 
mate up to any given moment, it is not final. It is ever leading 
into a fuller knowledge of the divine Word. But yesterday it 
was content to read in a literal sense, “thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live ;” to-day it is busy with the theories of Wellhausen 
and his opponents. Truth is the same forever, but our knowledge 
of it ought to be changing daily. Daily we should understand it 
better ; daily we should receive, if possible, a fuller draught than 
ever before from the divine fountains. To this the Christian 
consciousness inevitably conduces. The heights of Christian 
knowledge which were its utmost goals two centuries ago it has 
now left far behind. Its interpretations of Scripture, which were 


1 Sermon by W. Gladden, Springfield Daily Repul‘ican, March 15, 1879. 
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once the latest light breaking forth from God’s holy Word, — so 
new then as to startle the nations that sat in darkness, — are 
superseded now by brighter rays coming from the same sacred 
source. Take, for example, the salvation of the heathen. Dr. 
Wayland, in 1828, preaching in Boston before the Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society, used these words: ‘ Solemn as is the 
thought, we do believe that dying in their present state, they (the 
heathen) will be exposed to all that is awful in the wrath of Al- 
mighty God.” In saying this he but voiced the prevailing belief 
of that and former generations. The common opinion then was, 
and had been for centuries, that the heathen would be cast into 
hell. Yet now the belief is generally professed that not a few, 
but “ vast multitudes,” of the heathen will be saved. To this all 
agree. The chief dispute is about the method by which this sal- 
vation of the heathen is to be wrought. So strong has been the 
current of progress from the old views on this subject to those 
which now prevail. Strangely enough, it is our most conservative 
religious teachers who no longer care to insist upon the teaching 
of the Westminster Catechism here. Indeed, they seem in haste 
to reject its declaration, that “ they who having never heard the 
gospel know not Jesus Christ cannot be saved, be they never so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature or 
the laws of that religion which they profess.” It would seem to 
be almost heresy to say this now. Andover has said very little, if 
any more, as to the essential condition of salvation for the heathen 
as for others. The catechism says, “those who having never heard 
the gospel know not Jesus Christ, cannot be saved.” Andover 
says they must at some time hear the gospel and know Jesus 
Christ in order to be saved. That should not seem to be very 
heretical after it is once settled on high authority, — Dr. Withrow 
and others,—that the great majority of them are going to be 
saved somehow. And we are confidently assured now that those 
who “ know not Jesus Christ’ can be saved, and will be saved in 
“vast multitudes.” They are to be saved by the “essential 
Christ,” or by an “implied faith,” or by “election,” through the 
sovereign will of God. So wide is the new departure even of the 
self-constituted champions of unprogressive orthodoxy. Now, 
whence so great a change? Whence the difference between Dr. 
Wayland in 1823 and Dr. Withrow in 1886? It is due to the 
progressive Christian consciousness. It is this which has made it 
simply impossible for any intelligent Christian to think and feel 
to-day about the fate of the heathen as was common a century ago. 
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And this same Christian consciousness will ultimately decide what 
doctrine shall prevail about the method of their salvation. Out 
of the present discussion, as in part the result of it, as well as 
from all the learning and prayer and piety and Christian knowl- 
edge of our time, there will come forth, in half a century or more, 
a settled conviction respecting the method of God’s grace in 
saving the heathen, which will be just as generally and tacitly ac- 
cepted as the fact of their salvation is accepted now. 

3. The common Christian consciousness, while continually inter- 
preting and testing the Scriptures and Scripture doctrine, can 
never supersede them. 

We need have no fear on this point if we truly believe that 
“the Word of God is contained in the Scriptures.” If it is not, 
those Scriptures will be superseded. Even the critical under- 
standing alone would be sufficient to overthrow them; much more 
the Christian consciousness, which includes all that is potent in the 
understanding, and far subtler forces besides, which are “ mighty 
before God to the casting down of strongholds.” Those who fear 
that the Scriptures may be superseded or their authority discredited 
by the Christian consciousness, betray the weakness of their faith 
in the power of that divine Word which is contained in the Scrip- 
tures. If, indeed, any portion of what is now received as the canon 
of sacred Scripture does not contain in any true sense the “ Word 
of God,” that portion of the canon will in time be surely set aside. 
But we may rest forever assured that no Scripture which is really 
“inspired of God” will ever be set aside or superseded by 
either the common reason of humanity or the common conscious- 
ness of Christendom. On the contrary, nothing will so quickly, 
so gladly, so reverently recognize and cherish that divine Word 
which at the first began to be spoken by prophets and holy 
men, and which at length became incarnate in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, — blessed be his holy name forever! — as that consciousness 
of his truth and power and surpassing beauty which He himself 
produces in the hearts of all true believers, by ways some of which 
we have tried to indicate. When the faint but sweet echoes 
heard in stranded shells along the shore supersede or silence the 
roar of the ocean itself, then, not sooner, will the common Chris- 
tian consciousness supersede or silence the mighty harmonies of 
the Word of God contained in the Scriptures. No matter to 
what heights reason may climb, no matter to what culture the 
human spirit may attain, Christ as the culmination, the fullness of 
the divine Word set forth in the Scriptures, will still be far on, 
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infinitely above all human achievement, the glorious and ever- 
living Word. And He, as found in the Scriptures, and as appre- 
hended and interpreted by the common Christian consciousness of 
each successive age, will be, as He should be, the ultimate criterion 
of all truth. 

Asher H. Wilcox. 


Norwico Town, Cr. 





THE EFFECT OF THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER IN 
MODERN POETRY. 


(Concluded.) 
IV. 


For, more and more, as time hastens by, our poetry takes its 
stand on the stern and sacred ground of fact. Modern science 
has ruthlessly destroyed the greater part of the subject-matter of 
our older poetry. The sweet old classic myths, the dew-drenched 
medieval epic with its dragons and gnomes and fair bewitched 
ladies, —they have vanished, not only from our faith but from our 
verse. Our heroes no longer slash off each other's heads in the 
charming old fashion, and wander about in search of a convenient 
wizard to put them on again; mermaids do not abound in the 
British Channel or the Atlantic; and even the dear fairies have 
ceased to trip through our verse in dainty guise. Our poetry that 
rings true ignores such subjects utterly. If we wish to find them 
treated we must turn to the poetry which is but a morbid though 
often a powerful effort to reconstruct the past. In whatever 
direction we look we find evidence that modern poetry has con- 
secrated itself to the study of actual conditions. What is the 
difference between the loftiest poem and the crudest naturalistic 
romance? Not that one studies fact while the other rejects it, 
but that the one photographs while the other interprets. Both 
insist on literal and accurate truth; both exclude the adventitious 
elements of interest which were once considered essential. Pre- 
ternatural and improbable incidents are as rigidly ruled out by a 
Wordsworth as by a Zola; they are ruled out through the whole 
extent of modern poetry. 

To substantiate this assertion in detail would be interesting ; 
but the exclusion is, perhaps, most remarkable, as it is certainly 
most complete, in one special direction. In the solemn moments 
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when they approached the nearest to the secret of existence, and 
dealt with the elemental passions of the human heart, the older 
poets almost invariably sought to add depth and sacredness to 
their creations by the introduction of an objective supernatural 
force. Even the poet of unlimited resources and most free from 
any taint of morbidness has not shrunk from this expedient. In 
his most intense situations, where the emotions are strained to the 
utmost, and the real is separated from the apparent, Shakespeare 
emphasizes most strongly the supernatural element. The mys- 
terious hags surround Macbeth upon the blasted heath ; the gray 
ghost of the murdered Dane still walks his castle ramparts ; the 
spirit of Cesar seals the fate of Brutus. In the crisis of the 
drama, when the actual life of actual man is most intensely 
portrayed, come these strange visitants of pity or terror. 

But to us they appear no more; or, if they appear, it is but as 
faint allegorical attractions, as interesting subjective illusions, or 
at best as the ornament of a graceful medizval revival, employed 
in the same spirit as obsolete words, or the quaint customs of a 
dead chivalry. Where in modern poetry shall you find a genuine, 
vigorous, effective ghost? Where, indeed, except in the morbid 
imaginings of a solitary Yorkshire girl, cut off from the current 
of modern life ; and even in that wonderful study of “ Wuthering 
Heights ” the ghastly horror of the conception lies in the fact that 
the spirit of Catharine is neither visible nor mentioned, and is 
realized only as reflected in the awful bearing of the man pos- 
sessed.. Even in Browning, the lover of abnormal types and dis- 
eased conditions, this element is entirely absent. His interest and 
ours no longer centres in the spirit summoned back to earth ; it 
centres in the twisting and turning of the mind of the so-called 
medium, his tricks, his whines, his clever sophisms, his half- 
beliefs. The most effective of the older methods of exciting awe 
has been lost to us. 

“T look for ghosts — but none will force 
Their way to me; ’tis falsely said 
That ever there was intercourse 
Between the living and the dead.”’ 
This is the conclusion of our serious thought, reflected in our se- 
rious poetry. 

Surely there has been seen, in the whole history of poetic de- 
velopment, no so radical and remarkable a change as has occurred 
to-day ; and to all lovers of poetry the change must seem at first, 
I think, a very doleful one. We look about — those of us whose 
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enthusiasm is not aroused by the stupid parts of nature, by worms 
and sticks and the articulation of cockroaches’ tails — with a 
mournful expectation of finding life very prosaic. Our child- 
hood’s paradise, the sphere in which the imagination lived and 
worked, has seemingly been hurled away into space; it is no 
wonder that we gaze after it with sorrowful hearts, and feel that 
the power of poetic vision will droop and die, deprived of its 
natural atmosphere. 

Yet, after the first, we begin to see that there may be compen- 
sations for our loss. We suspect dimly that the mystery of light 
may be as suggestive as the mystery of darkness; that men and 
women, aglow with passion, radiant with thought, wondrous in 
personality, may prove as interesting as the most delightful of 
nymphs and griffins; that, in short, the truest idealism may rise 
from the most genuinely realistic basis. In the midst of our 
regret for the charming elements of old romance we remember 
Landor: —“* The human heart is the world of poetry; the imagina- 
tion is only its atmosphere. Fairies and genii and angels them- 
selves are at best its insects, glancing with unsubstantial wings 
about its lower regions and less noble edifices.” As we fear lest 
the rejection of the supernatural imply denial of spiritual agencies, 
we feel, in listening to Carlyle, that perhaps we are only begin- 
ning to look for those agencies no longer without us but within 
us: “Ghosts! There are nigh a thousand million walking the 
earth openly at noontide ; some half-hundred have vanished from 
it, some half-hundred have arisen on it, ere thy watch ticks once.” 
There comes to us a deepening sense of the mystery and solemnity 
of actual life, and we begin dimly to surmise that the true func- 
tion of the imagination may be to work, not in subservience to 
capricious speculation, but in harmony with perceived reality. 

But the true significance and scope of this change can be defi- 
nitely apprehended only when we consider it, not as an isolated 
phenomenon, but in relation to the other great movements in the 
historical development of poetry. The briefest summary of these 
movements will suffice. 

Till the end of the Elizabethan period English poetry hardly 
knew how to deal with the mass of material presented to it. A 
world of marvel pressed in upon the poet on every side; and the 
strange romance of actual existence blended with the ungoverned 
creations of fancy to produce in his mind a shifting phantas- 
magoria as confused as it was beautiful. His personality was 


literally swamped in the flood of passion and beauty that surged 
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around him. Choice was a matter of accident, not of method; 
order and arrangement were hardly thought of. 

Then came the reaction. A generation arose which felt keenly 
the incoherent and disorganized character of this extraordinary 
poetry ; and it went to the other extreme. Harmony and propor- 
tion were its watchwords. It introduced law into methods of 
form, control into methods of thought. Its work was necessary, 
bui the effect on poetry was narrowing; for it rejected all phe- 
nomena which it could not classify ; it restricted scope while they 
perfected method ; and the laws under which it worked were in- 
ferred, not from reverent study of the controlling principles of 
nature, but from self-centred speculation. 

Thus the romanticists ignored law, while the classicists despised 
fact ; and the world of the one is incoherent, while the world of 
the other is artificial. Before the revolution the classical spirit 
was, on the whole, predominant, though new forces were beginning 
to appear. The poet still felt that if any phenomenon refused to 
be assigned some special place in his neatly arranged scheme, the 
world and not himself was responsible for the confusion. And as 
the subjects which could be utilized by a literary method of so 
narrow a scope were practically exhausted, the outlook for poetry 
was not encouraging. The emptiness, not only of poetry but of 
all knowledge, was indeed clearly recognized by the keenest minds 
at almost the beginning of this period. Wrote Cowley in a pane- 
gyric on Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation : — 

**Thou, Harvey, sought for Truth in Truth’s own book, 
The creatures ; which by God Himself was writ ; 
And wisely thought ’t was fit 
Not to read comments only upon it, 

But on th’ original itself to look. 

Methinks in art’s great circle others stand 

Locked up together, hand in hand. 

Every one leads as he is led, 

The same bare path they tread, 

And dance, like fairies, a fantastic round, 

But neither change their motion nor their ground.”’ 


Nothing could better describe the condition of poetry during 
part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was obvious 
that unless some renovating and enlarging impulse from without 
should infuse fresh vigor into poetic thought, that thought was 
doomed. The direction in which such an impulse would most 
efficiently work, was also obvious. It should unite the essential 
power of the two opposing schools. It should recognize as the 
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central point of the universe a controlled and even will; yet it 
must also open itself to the full to every revelation from the outer 
world. 

The influence came; and it came from the most improbable 
quarter. The scientific temper, falsely conceived, had seemed to 
be drying up the very roots of our poetry; the scientific temper, 
rightly apprehended, was to infuse into its veins a fresh and vig- 
orous sap. We cannot here trace the development of science 
during the long transition from speculation to observation ; but 
the end is known to all. The characteristic of the scientific 
thought of the century has been the union of a profound recog- 
nition of law with a passionate reverence for fact. The scientific 
temper has permeated in all conceivable directions our modern 
life ; it has therefore come in direct contact with the instincts of 
the poet. Now this union presented the very elements for the 
lack of which, as we have tried to show, poetry was withering 
away. It retained and encouraged the orderly methods which 
had become almost a law of thought; but it invigorated them by 
bringing them into harmony with the formative principles of 
nature. It taught that true harmony lay back of human inven- 
tion in the very constitution of the universe, and that man was 
not to evolve it from his own imaginings, but to discover it in the 
workings of objective and eternal law. Thus it at once sanctioned 
and exalted the classical love of method. And, on the other 
hand, it has shown us the legitimate use of these thoroughly disci- 
plined faculties ; for it has taught us to devote them to the inter- 
pretation of the wonderful world around. This world had been 
practically ignored from the time of Elizabeth to that of Cowper ; 
it had never indeed been studied with critical yet wakeful eyes. 
It has been reserved for the scientific spirit to rediscover it for us, 
and to proclaim that there is without us an inexhaustible wealth 
of poetic material never systematically explored. And the more 
our poetry listens to this summons, the more clearly it perceives 
the truth of the message. It discovers a world so rich in wonder 
and beauty that the loftiest poetic power finds full scope in its 
interpretation, and need never be tempted to seek within itself a 
creation more full of spiritual significance; and, realizing with 
amazement the infinite breadth and depth of the revelation that 
awaits it without, it inevitably rejects with impatience, and almost 
with scorn, the spurious, strained, and unreal fancies with which 
its childhood was pleased. 

It is really wonderful, when one considers, to see how few and 
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scattered are the elements in the great world of reality which have 
been touched by the interpreting finger of poetry. Scarce, in- 
deed, and constantly repeated, are the governing motifs of our 
older poetry. One can almost catalogue them on one’s fingers. 
The elementary passions of man — love, hate, jealousy, ambition, 
fear — are grandly rendered in broad, simple touches ; but of the 
subtle play of character upon character, of those infinitely com- 
plex and delicate situations which make up life, we find few hints. 
The English country in May, with its quiet meadows, its daisies 
and larks, is preserved for us in dewy freshness ; but for any de- 
scription of star-y-pointing mountains, or the multitudinous roar 
of the ocean, we look in vain. As we glance about us at the 
seething earth and then turn to our book-shelves, we must feel, I 
think, that, except in its most obvious aspects, the world of nature 
and of human life alike wait their interpreter. 

To a great extent they wait him still. The new vistas opened 
‘are so bewilderingly many that the feet of poetry naturally pause 
before entering upon them. Yet in the great outburst of song 
which ushered in the century, and has continued with no pause till 
the present day, we may already trace a change,—a change so 
great that it seems inconceivable until tested by careful and mi- 
nute analysis. Two great tendencies are to be traced in this 
modern poetry. On the one hand, there is an extension of the 
scope and variety of poetic form, which allies itself to the classical 
enthusiasm for good technique, broadened by contact with the 
scientific perception of harmonious law. This tendency bears 
fruit in the high technical standard for verse obvious in every 
magazine ; it has given us the exquisitely modulated melody of a 
“Christabel,” and the fine workmanship of a Rossetti. On the 
other hand, the enlargement of scope is even more noticeable in 
the case of subject than in that of form. It is amazing to see 
how many more topics are now treated in poetry than ever before. 
Even the time of Elizabeth seems poverty-stricken indeed, as 
compared to our own, when subjected to this criterion. Words- 
worth has shown us the beauty of the lives of ordinary men and 
women ; Shelley and others have created the imaginative treat- 
ment of nature for its own sake; Browning has brought within 
the sphere of poetry subjects upon a cursory glance most unpoetic. 
But not only extensively but intensively — to use technical terms 
—has the province of poetry been enlarged. We treat of more 
subjects; but still more striking is the greater minuteness and 
accuracy of method in rendering any given theme. For this 
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change, the scientific temper, which has first taught us the power 
of detailed vision, is obviously responsible ; and the change is in 
accordance with the strictest law of scientific development. Lit- 
erature, like everything else, proceeds from vague to definite, from 
general to specific. It no longer asserts ; it contemplates. 

When poetry first began to appreciate the charms of observa- 
tion it passed through a brief but curious phase. For a time it 
appreciated nothing else. The pseudo-scientific school at the close 
of the last century could see nothing in nature but an accumula- 
tion of details. Were the details sordid? No matter; there 
they were, and they should be described. Listen to Cowper, on 
the raising of cucumbers : — 


“ The seed, selected wisely, plump and smooth 
And glossy, he commits to pots, of size 
Diminutive, well-filled with well-preserved 
And fruitful soil, that has been treasured long, 
And drank no moisture from the dripping clouds. 
These on the warm and genial earth, that hides 
The smoking manure, and o’erspreads it all, 

He places lightly ; and as Time subdues 
The rage of fermentation, plunges it 
In the soft medium,” ete., ete. 


It is as impossible to deny that this is scientific as to affirm that it 
is poetic. Poetry, however, soon recovered from this attack of 
literalism. It realized that its function was not to catalogue but 
to interpret, and that the power to transfigure was as necessary as 
the power to perceive. 

Thus from the time of Wordsworth, our modern poetry gives 
us objective truth, faced unflinchingly, lovingly, and minutely, but 
fused with the true imaginative spirit. A comparison of bits of 
description will show us clearly the distance we have traveled 
since early times. We will take first the same effect, and that a 
vague one ; but even in dealing with mist and vapor, the clear-cut 
precision of the modern stands out sharply against the weird 
cloudiness of the elder poet. Our first quotation is from the great 
Saxon epic, Beowulf. Mr. Arnold’s beautiful lines hardly need 
an introduction : — 

“They in a dark land, cliffs of wolves dwell, windy nesses, dan- 
gerous marshes, where mountain-stream, under cloud of the nesses 
flows down below, a lake under the earth. . . . That’s no un- 
haunted place. Thence the boiling of waters rises up high, wan 
to the clouds, when the wind rouses the hateful storms, while dark 
grows the air, the heavens weep.” 
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“Ye storm-winds of Autumn 
Who rush by, who shake 
The windows, and ruffle 
The gleam-lighted lake, — 


“Ye are bound for the mountains ! 
Ah! with you let me go 
Where your cold distant barrier 
The vast range of snow, 
Through the loose clouds lifts dimly 
Its white peaks in air. 
How deep is their stillness ! 
Ah! would I were there ! 


“ Where the white mists forever 
Are spread and unfurled 
In the stir of the forces 
Whence issued the world.” 


Let us take an instance in which a closer resemblance might be 
expected. Probably no two poets were ever more nearly akin in 
temperament than Spenser and Keats; and whatever differences 
exist were rather on the ethical than on the esthetic side. When, 
therefore, we find a fundamental contrast in their treatment of 
the same subject, we naturally infer that it may be ascribed less 
to the individuality of the authors than to the distinctive charac- 
teristics of their times. Listen, then, to a forest of Spenser’s, — 
Spenser the elaborate, the overloaded with detail,— and then to 
a forest of Keats’ : — 

“Enforced to seeke some covert nigh at hand, 
A shadie grove not far away they spide . . . 


“Much can they praise the trees so straighte and hye, 
The sapling pine, the cedar proud and tall — 
The vine-propp elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oake, sole king of forests all, 
The aspen, good for staves; the cypress funerall ’’ — 


And so forth, and so forth. Fancy the courage of a modern poet 
who should venture to describe his trees as “ straighte”’ and 
“hye.” They are excellent words, and perfectly true; but there 
is about them something obvious which fails to appeal to the 
modern reader. 

Keats has but one tree in his forest ; and he gives the spirit of 
it, not by enumeration of details, but by grand imaginative grasp 
of the whole. Yet who can read the lines without feeling himself 
in the very presence of the hushed and dusky wood ? 


“ As when, upon a trancéd summer night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
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Tall oaks, branch-charméd by the earnest stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust, 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave.” 
Or, if one like to compare with Spenser a modern fragment in 
the enumerative method, take Wordsworth, with his 

“ Tall ash-tree, sown by winds, by vapors nursed, 

In the dry crannies of the pendent rocks ; 

Light birch, aloft upon the horizon’s edge, 

A veil of glory for the ascending moon ; 

And oak, whose roots by noontide dew were damped, 

And on whose forehead inaccessible 

The raven lodged in safety.” 


But it is impossible to substantiate such an assertion as we have 
made by any mere group of quotations. Its truth can only be 
tested by a familiarity with the whole range of English poetry. 
Failing this, the next best thing which we can do is perhaps to 
judge Hercules from his foot, —to take up, that is, one or two 
narrow lines of topic common to all poetry after the comparative 
method. An exhaustive and minute analysis of this kind would 
be necessary as an adequate criterion of our statement; but it 
would fill volumes; and a few hints may at least show the method 
which such an analysis ought to follow. 

The number of lines which invite investigation almost defies 
choice. Any one would serve our purpose of demonstrating the 
increased minuteness and accuracy of modern poetry; but it will 
be as well to take the line in which such a growth of minuteness 
would not be @ priori expected. Now, if anywhere, it is in the 
treatment of character that we fail to expect clearness of outline. 
The mental sciences have this century been thrown into a con- 
fusion from which they have hardly emerged, and it is too soon to 
predict the effect on literature of the new psychology. Yet we 
find on observation that the growing passion for the specific has 
introduced a new development, so curious that it might seem too 
fantastic to note, were it not the last step in a perfectly logical 
series. 

The earliest treatment of man in literature is purely abstract 
and general. Deucalion and Adam appear as simple types of the 
race. A little later, and the process of individualization begins. 
Greeks and Trojans are differentiated in the Iliad; the hero 
stands off sharply from the crowd of “raskell many ” in Beowulf. 
Another step, and the process is carried farther. In Chaucer we 
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find the type, not of a race, but of a class. The Knight, — not 
the individual knight, you perceive, but the knight in general, — 
the Abbess, the Squire, the Parson, are rendered with so keen a 
touch that we may almost say that character begins to emerge. 
Let us take another step — a shorter one this time — to the age 
of Elizabeth. Here indeed isadevelopment! We find no longer 
man in the abstract, man the type of a whole class. The individ- 
ual stands before us, separate from all other men, a Macbeth, an 
Othello, or a Lear. And here notice that ina certain sense the 
specific implies and includes the general. The Hesiodie concep- 
tion of Deucalion teaches us little concerning a Hamlet; but in 
reading of Hamlet we find perpetually implied the truths of a uni- 
versal humanity. 
It would seem that we had now taken our last step. Have we 
not arrived at individual Man, and is not this the ultimate unit? 
Let us try the experiment. Pass over two centuries more. Take 
down the most voluminous author on your shelves. Consider 
Browning. Here is a poet absolutely devoted to the study of 
human life ; here is a canvas crowded with figures. With figures ? 
No, not exactly. With moods rather, with psychological situa- 
tions. He has carried the process of analysis and specialization a 
step further. His method is neither Chaucerian nor Shakespear- 
ean. His unit is not the type; it is not the individual: itis the 
state, the phase, the isolated and peculiar experience of the soul. 
The condition of a nature at some crucial moment — this is his con- 
stantly recurring theme. His favorite verse-form of the dramatic 
monologue is admirably adapted to such treatment; but the same 
method is no less evident in his longer poems. Where does the 
interest centre in “ Paracelsus”? Does the name call up the clear- 
cut conception of a synthetic character, apprehended as a whole ? 
Does it not rather suggest the successive phases of a soul’s devel- 
opment? As the type was behind the individual, so indeed must 
the individual be behind the phase; but the interest penetrates 
deeper, and fixes itself on the complexities of a special situation. 
This method is in a measure that of all modern poets — even of 
Rossetti, the least scientific of them all. But it belongs in a pecul- 
iar sense to Browning ; and therefore it is that he deserves to take 
rank above all other poets of human life. He has made his own, 
in the study of character, a new method ; and this method not only 
harmonizes perfectly with the scientific spirit of close investigation, 
but completes the sequence of continuous differentiation carried out 
from the earliest times. 
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In other lines of investigation, less complicated by conflicting 
tendencies, the growth in specialization is even more obvious. Al- 
most any element which offers itself to the poet’s vision will fur- 
nish such aline. Suppose we take one which from its picturesque- 
ness promises to be easy to follow, and devote a few minutes to 
the development in English poetry of the sense of color. Fancy 
first what a modern Nature-poem would be without it. Take 
from Shelley the “ moon-light colored cup” of his lily, with the 
“fiery star which is its eye”; from Tennyson the “rosy plume- 
lets of the larch,” the “laburnums, dropping-wells of fire,” and 
“all the silvery gossamers that twinkle into green and gold,” 
and see how life and interest vanish. A colorless world is as 
dreary in poetry as it would be in reality. But let us see how far 
this element was emphasized in early times. Mr. Gladstone’s curi- 
ous hypothesis, which accounts for the complete absence of color- 
epithets in Homer by supposing the old Greeks to have been color- 
blind, is familiar to all. Turning to the dawn of our own lit- 
erature, we find in the frequent nature and armor descriptions of 
Beowulf scarcely a single color-term, unless it be the strange 
“snake-colored” applied to a sword. In Chaucer, the next great 
representative poet, there is a certainchange. That his perception 
of color was strong and true is obvious from such a vivid piece 
of work as the Cock in the “ Nonne-priest’s Tale,” and from such 
bits as these : — 

“ Emelie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on her stalke greene, 


And fresher than the May with floures new, 
For with the rose-colour strof her hew’”? — 


“ And northward, on a turret on the wall, 
Of alabaster white, and red corall 
An oratorie, riche for to see.’’ 


But his evident appreciation only makes the customary absence 
of the color-element more striking. Even in the “ Knightes 
Tale,” where the treatment is purely pictorial, such passages as 
the above can be counted on one’s fingers. In the Prologue 
there are but a half-dozen touches, each dismissed in a single word. 
The white and red embroidery of the Squire’s tunic, the scarlet 
stockings of the Wife of Bath, the black beard of the Sompno, 
are sharp, clear, and effective; but they are obvious and brief. 
The scale is limited to half-a-dozen full tones — scarlet, green, gold, 
and the modifications of white. Half-tints are unknown, and subtle 
combinations do not exist. In the poets that follow Chaucer, the 
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same deficiency is obvious. An occasional exquisite and natural 
touch makes us wonder all the more at the surrounding barrenness. 
Here, for instance, are two lines from that lovely poem, “ The 
Flower and the Leafe,” showing with what delicate feeling the 
poet had observed the translucent effect of little, new leaves against 
a bright sky. 
“ Branches brode, laden with leves new, 
That sprongen out agen the sunne-schene, 
Some very red, and some a glad light greene.” 


But it is the only unconventional touch in the whole eighty-five 
stanzas, except the original simile applied to the grass : — 


“So small, so thicke, so shorte, so fresh of hue, 
That most like unto greene wool, I woot, it was.” 


Glancing hastily through the later lyrists, we find the scale 
equally limited, the descriptive touches equally conventional and 
few. It is hard to believe, judging from this point alone, that 
these men ever looked straight at the shimmering hues of nature. 

When we reach the Elizabethans, we certainly expect a change. 
Rich, sensuous, impassioned, they leave on our minds a wealth of 
sumptuous imagery which criticism instinctively characterizes as 
“ highly-colored.” But when we analyze this impression, and test 
it by specific reference, it mysteriously evaporates. Spenser is 
certainly the most prodigal author of the time. His very name 
calls up to the mind a gorgeous and brilliant pageant. We can- 
not study now the means by which he produces this effect; but it 
is certainly not through the use of color. His scale is the old con- 
ventional limited one; his allusions are few and commonplace. 
In the first book of the Faerie Queene there are only ten color-epi- 
thets. His only really powerful work in this line is in the chiar- 
oscuro of which he is a master : — 


“ At last he came unto a gloomy glade, 
Covered with boughs and shrubs from heaven’s light, 
Whereas he sitting found in secret shade, 
An uncouth salvage and uncivil wight — 


“His yron cote, all overgrowne with rust, 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, 
Whose glistring glosse, darkened with filthy dust, 
Yet well appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entayll and curious mould.” 

If, then, in the magnificent style of the Elizabethans we find 
such poverty, it is obvious what we may expect from their succes- 
sors. In the eighteenth century the world becomes cold as ice and 
gray as ashes. It is positively wan. 
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And now let us turn to our own time. Here is a stanza of Shel- 
ley’s, chosen at random, — a stanza which will also illustrate the 
exquisite use of a scientific conception : — 

“ As the dissolving warmth of dawn may fold 
A half-unfrozen dew-globe, green and gold, 
And crystalline, till it becomes a wingéd mist, 
And wanders up the vault of the blue day, 
Outlives the noon, and on the sun’s last ray 
Hangs o’er the sea, a fleece of fire and amethyst.” 


We must not linger over the wealth of quotations that entices 
us. We can hardly open a page of modern descriptive poetry 
which is not aglow with rich color, or suffused with delicate, soft 
tints. The extension of the scale is no less remarkable than the 
frequency of its use; and the fine accuracy of discernment forms 
the most striking contrast to the broad, sparing touches of the 
elder poets. Here, for instance, is a bit from a poet of the second 
order, William Morris: — 

“ The sun is setting in the west ; the sky 
Is clear and hard, and no clouds come anigh 
The golden orb, but further off they lie 
Still-gray and black, with edges red as blood, 
And underneath them is the weltering-tlood 
Of some huge sea, whose tumbling hills, as they 
Turn restless sides about, are black or gray, 
Or green, or glittering with the golden flame.” 

The increased definiteness which we notice in this line is char- 
acteristic of all. It would be delightful to take up the treatment of 
form, of music, of a hundred phenomena ; but we must content our- 
selves with a bare assertion, of which we have simply suggested the 
proof. Everywhere alike we should find our own poetry accurate 
where the old is careless, definite where the old is vague, detailed 
where the old is general. This, then, is the result of that new 
reverence for fact, introduced by natural science, which seemed at 
first sight so mournfully to have curtailed the possibilities of poetic 
work. On the one hand it has enlarged the sphere of poetry by 
the introduction of a new world of subjects; on the other, it has 
trained the poetic vision to a delicacy of perception before un- 
known. 


¥. 


Thus in all directions we find that the change which has trans- 
figured science has breathed also upon our modern poetry. We 
started with questioning the power of the imagination to assimilate 
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the elements which form the scientific spirit; and our analysis 
has resulted in an answer to our question more satisfactory than 
we could possibly have foretold. Science has turned the eyes of 
poetry from the self-centred study of its own capricious fancy to 
the willing and joyful service of observed fact. The synthetic in. 
stinct of the imagination has been vindicated by the most recent 
and deepest discoveries of scientific law, so that poets hereafter 
may emphasize with a new assurance of truthfulness the inter- 
dependence of this complex universe. And the scientific belief in 
an ever-active determining energy, working through every form of 
life, and sweeping all things forward, has touched with renovating 
power the very soul of modern imaginative thought. The forma- 
tive ideas of science have exerted over our modern poetry an influ- 
ence as widespread as it is profound. 

Our chief question has thus been answered. But there is an- 
other, which must at least be definitely recognized before we close, 
though we can hardly award to it an adequate treatment. Our 
implied attitude has been throughout optimistic. We have spoken 
as if the sphere of poetry would be both enlarged and enriched by 
this new power. Is this inevitably true? Is the strong influence 
of science an unmixed good? If so, it is hard to account for the 
unreasoned convictions of people in general, and the apparently 
real conviction of thinkers, that the influence of science in litera- 
ture is attended by serious dangers, which tend insidiously to de- 
stroy the life of poetry by robbing it of its characteristic powers. 
The dangers exist ; no candid mind can ignore them; and their 
gravity is measured by the importance and vigor of their causative 
principles. The idea of force may result in the mechanical fatal- 
ism which sees behind the whole phantasma of existence no loving 
Will, but an inert impersonal power. The belief in the essential 
unity pervading nature may level down instead of up; failing to 
raise the natural to the level of the spiritual, it may drag the spirit- 
ual to the lower material plane, till the physical aspect of life 
engrosses attention, and soul is viewed as the mere function of 
automatically-active matter. The love of fact and the habit of 
minute observation may fetter the imagination till it lose its glo- 
rious spontaneity and give place to a barren enumerative faculty. 

These dangers are not only potential, but actual. They have 
entered into the very depths of much of the poetry which already 
exists. In our running analysis, we have seen how curiously some 
of them are exemplified in the school of poetry at the close of the 
last century, which dimly apprehended and mechanically ren- 
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dered certain elements in the spirit which has produced our 
modern science. But much more strikingly in the poetry of our 
own generation do we find illustrations of each and all of these 
tendencies. A dismal fatalism is a note that modern poetry too 
often repeats. In one form or another, it pervades much of our 
otherwise finest work. Sometimes the poet succumbs to it utterly, 
and his work is thereby rendered comparatively ineffective, what- 
ever elements of power it contain. This is the case with Morris. 
Sometimes he struggles against it, and the strength of his conflict 
gives to his verse a vibrating vitality. This is the case with Ar- 
nold, Tennyson, Clough, and hosts of others. Perhaps of all our 
modern poets, Browning is the only one completely free from this 
taint. The second tendency, to over-emphasize the physical, is 
too obvious to need more than a mention. The name of Swin- 
burne is enough. As for the third tendency, that the imagination 
may wither away, it appears in rather a different form. Stupid 
poetry is not unknown among us; but we have nearly learned 
the lesson to-day that a versified enumeration of facts is non-poetic. 
Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden” and Fletcher’s “ Purple Island ” are 
not works of this century; and the only instance that I can re- 
member of just this sort of work is, curiously enough, the queer 
catalogues of Whitman. But the same conviction, that there is 
no longer any free scope for the imagination since its new material 
must be drawn from observed fact, is evident in the sizable and 
despondent school that utterly ignores subject, uses over and over 
again the old motifs, and devotes its entire attention to elaborat- 
ing technique. 

Fatalistic poetry, materialistic poetry, stupid poetry, — these are 
all to be found among us. We cannot deny that in a certain 
sense they are fostered by the principles of natural science. 
Where shall be our safeguard against them ? 

We must look for it, not without, but within. We find it in 
the eternal nature and function of true poetry. For the imagina- 
tion is in its very essence a spiritual faculty. It exists only as it 
bears witness to the reality of the unseen; and so long as the 
spiritual world endures, it will continue to draw unfailing vigor 
from a source beyond itself. Viewed in the light of its calm as- 
surance of unseen truth, the laws and ideas of which we have 
spoken become transfused with a spirit not their own. From a 
deadening they change to a life-giving influence. The passion for 
Fact can never result in the narrowing spirit of bald enumera- 
tion; for the function of the imagination is to interpret. Thus 
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it rejoices in the inexhaustible material without, and submits it- 
self with joyous and grateful humility to the study of the world 
of glowing wonder in which the soul of man is placed. The 
sense of Unity, finding its home and centre in faith, testifies to 
the infinite spiritual significance of every atom; thus it stands 
forth with absolute assurance as the guarantee against isolation, 
which is death. And the thought of omnipresent Force becomes 
to poetry a source of never-failing inspiration, hope, and joy; for 
poetry knows that that Force is God. 


‘*T have gone the whole round of Creation ; I saw and I spoke ! 
I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, received in my brain 
And pronounced on the rest of His handwork — returned Him again 
His creation’s approval or censure : I spoke as I saw, — 
I report, as a man may, of God’s work — All’s love, yet all’s law. 
Now I lay down the judgment He lent me ; each faculty tasked 
To perceive Him, has gained an abyss, where a dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? Confounded it shrivels at wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought ? How purblind, how blank, to the Infinite Care. 
Do I task any faculty highest, to image success ? 
I but open my eyes — and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew, 
With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too, 
The submission of Man’s nothing perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I rise to His feet.” 


Vida D. Scudder. 


Boston. 





PRAYER IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


‘Quand il a nommé son temple maison d’oraison, Dieu a montré que la priére est le principal de 
son service.”? — JoHN CALVIN. 


Ir is a significant fact that among the descendants of the New 
England Puritans, and among the Calvinistic Protestants of 
France, there is to-day a similar, though entirely disconnected, 
outreaching after a more worshipful form of public service. Ina 
report made to the General Association of the Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts in June, 1886, attention was called to 
the fact that nearly half the churches of the State had in some 
way modified their old order in the direction of more worshipful 
forms. The report, not made by a novice but by an honored cler- 
gyman who has been in the ministry nearly forty years, earnestly 
recommended that attention be given to enriching the services of 
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the Lord’s day, and making them more truly devotional. “Toa 
larger extent than ever yet,”’ it says, “ our sanctuaries are to become 
houses of prayer.” . . . “ Refusing that straightness of prescribed 
form which always has proved itself a form of death, [our order] 
is going to afford all the variety of modes and forms of worship 
which can be made vital, and which the needs of differing classes 
of men shall require. There are uses, for example, for which a 
perfectly extemporaneous worship will ever be best. These uses 
will continue to be met. For other uses a certain proportion of 
forms, prepared but not imposed, are helpful to the best results.” 
... “ Ministers and churches are to see to it that no empty forms 
or idle words abuse their worship; while in spirit and in truth, 
and also in holy beauty, all souls and all tongues unite in the ser- 
vice of the Lord’s day in the Lord’s house.” ! 

The same subject of forms of worship was also under discussion 
in May, 1886, by the Conférences générales of the Reformed 
Church of France; while later in the year two articles in the 
“ Revue Chrétienne ” of Paris advocated an advance in the direc- 
tion of the above report. 

Significant truly, and of what? Not of what some zealous 
churchmen would have the world believe, that Puritanism is a de- 
funct power, of which traces will soon be found only in history ; 
but of the fact that Puritanism —and to a less degree the re- 
forming spirit of French Calvinism —is to-day a living power ; 
that it is more mindful than it once was of the broader wants of 
man’s religious nature; and that at last it feels itself free, as it 
once did not, to appropriate and profit by the liturgical wealth of 
the ages. Free, for the reason that it has now fulfilled one part of 
its mission. There is now no more danger of the world’s returning 
to its thraldom to the Pope of Rome than there is of its worshiping 
the Sphinx at the foot of the Pyramids ; but there was such danger 
in the seventeenth century, and it was not wholly past until 
reformed Christianity had taken on its grand new life in this 
mission century. And so long as this menace threatened, there 
was need that some vigorous, determined, and intelligent body 
of Christians, like our ancestors, should deny themselves all the 
extrinsic beauties and accompaniments of worship which might 
entice men back into that deadly bondage. That it was a self- 
denial to many of the most intelligent of the founders of our 


1 The last National Council of Congregational Churches (Chicago, 1886), 


also, appointed a standing committee on the “Improvement of Public Wor- 
ship.” 
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New England commonwealth, must be evident when we reflect 
that they were men who were not only eminent in piety, but also 
distinguished for their learning, — university men, familiar with 
the lore of the ages, and not oblivious to the valuable elements in 
the historic liturgies. Not ignorantly, and not, we must believe, 
without a pang, but with a conscientious purpose, they gave up 
the good with the bad. And now, not blindly but with discrimi- 
nation, taught by the ages, but not hampered by them, we, their 
descendants, are to resume so much of that discarded wealth as 
shall meet the wants of living men. That, we give due notice to 
our liturgy-bound friends, is the true significance of this new out- 
reaching among Puritans and Calvinists. 

The rationale of the movement may be better understood after 
tracing briefly the history of the church liturgies. In the ancient 
church, by the beginning of the third century, we discern two 
distinct orders of service, adapted respectively to the worship of 
eatechumens, or persons not yet received into full fellowship, and 
to the worship of the faithful who had access to the divine mys- 
teries ; in which latter service the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered. This rite, it is well known, was at first observed in connec- 
tion with the early Agape, or love-feasts, of the church. When 
these were discontinued, indeed before they had been wholly aban- 
doned, the Lord’s Supper was transferred to the morning service 
of worship. Until now this service had been open to all, believers 
and unbelievers; and for some time after the transfer, as in the 
time of Justin (middle of the second century), there appears to 
have been no exclusion. The latter half of the second century, 
however, witnessed a marked advance from the earlier simplicity 
of worship, and by the days of Tertullian (died a. p. 220) a dis- 
tinction was made between the earlier part of the service, to 
which all might still come, and the latter part, from which all who 
were not baptized were excluded. The earlier part of the ser- 
vice was very simple, consisting of the confession of sins, the 
chanting of psalms and hymns of praise to Christ, reading of the 
Scriptures, preaching, and prayer for those who were to retire, as 
well as, in some churches, for authorities and for the poor and the 
sick. The succeeding service was more formal, and by the close of 
the third century had developed into an elaborate ritual. The essen- 
tial parts may be resolved into: (1) The offertory, or presentation 
of gifts ; (2) The salutation, or kiss of peace; (3) A confession of 
faith, which early assumed the form of the Apostles’ Creed ; (4) 
The eucharistic or thanksgiving prayer, generally embodying the 
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seraphic hymn, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts,” ete.; (5) 
The Consecration of the elements, using the Scripture words of in- 
stitution, and a prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit to sanctify 
the bread and the wine; (6) A prayer of general intercession for 
the living and the dead, embodying the Lord’s Prayer; and (7) 
The Communion proper. These elements were uniformly present, 
and, although elaborated in somewhat different order and form, 
there was sufficient agreement among the churches to prove their 
common origin. In the third century there was, no doubt, con- 
siderable latitude still given to those who officiated, the liturgy 
being still unwritten; but in the fourth century written forms 
gave to the service substantially the order still preserved to us in 
such ancient liturgies as those of St. James and St. Mark. The 
distinction at that time obtaining between the mass of the cate- 
chumens and the mass of the faithful continued until the sixth 
century, when, with the overthrow of paganism and the introduc- 
tion of infant baptism, it disappeared from the Western Church. 
Thus the entire service became, in course of time, distinctively 
sacramental, and the elements of Scripture reading and preach- 
ing, once so prominently recognized, fell into comparative disuse. 

So the service stood at the time of the Reformation. Men 
spoke no longer of going to worship God, or to receive instruction 
in the word of God, but of going to mass; the whole Christian 
service crystallizing around a priestly act in which the Son of 
God was again offered up for the sins of believers. When the 
reformers exposed the theological errors of this practice, and at- 
tacked its attending corruptions, they of course changed radically 
their own forms of worship. These changes, however, were far 
from uniform. On the one hand, churches which had the support of 
the state, like the Lutheran and the Anglican churches, contented 
themselves with doing away the absolute evils of the old system, 
scrupulously preserving all that was good and permitting what 
was indifferent. 

Luther, it is well known, prepared a “ German Mass,” embody- 
ing much of the devotional part of the old service, and allowed 
pictures and crosses in the churches; though he magnified the 
reading of the Scriptures and the preaching of the word. But 
while he gave his approval to this formal “Order of Service in 
the Congregation,” and never dreamed of dispensing with a lit- 
urgy, he expressly said that this order should not be binding if a 


better appeared. In the same spirit, and largely influenced by 
VOL. VII.—NO. 46. + 24 
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Luther, all the churches of Northern Europe prepared reformed 
liturgies. 

The Book of Common Prayer was in large part a compilation 
from the Roman Breviary, Missal, and other books of ritual. The 
order for the Morning and Evening Services was a compression, 
with some significant omissions and additions, of the offices used 
at the seven canonical hours. The order for the Communion Ser- 
vice, together with the collects, epistles, and gospels, were transla- 
tions and adaptations of the Latin Missal. 

On the other hand, such isolated reformers as Zwingli and 
Farel, going to an extreme in their repudiation of the Roman doc- 
trine of the sacrament, were consistent with themselves in throw- 
ing away the entire historic ritual. Following these men, but with 
considerable more of conservatism both in doctrine and in mat- 
ters of worship, were Calvin, Knox, and in general the reformed 
churches which had no strong state support. Somewhat con- 
servative, we say, these were. John Calvin was before all things 
a scholar and a theologian, and was in no sense an image-breaking 
enthusiast. The severely simple ritual which his predecessor, 
Farel, had instituted at Geneva was remodeled by him and given 
more of character and dignity. Believing, as his words at the 
head of this article indicate, that prayer is the chief element in 
the worship of God, Calvin prepared forms of prayer and an order 
of service for the morning of the Lord’s day, and also forms for 
the administering of baptism and for the celebrating of the Lord’s 
Supper. And it is to be noted that in his order for the morning 
service, instead of devising something new, he went back to the 
church of the second and third centuries, and adopted substantially 
its ante-communion order of worship, as follows : — 


ORDER OF SERVICE IN THE CHURCH AT GENEVA. 


Sentence. 

Our help is in the name of the Lord who made heaven and earth. 
AMEN. 

Exhortation to Confession, as follows : 

Brethren, let each one present himself before the Lord, and with all 
simplicity confess his sins, and follow me with his mind, while I go before 
with these words : 

Confession of Sins and Prayer for Forgiveness. 

[Following the prescribed form given below.?] 


1 Guided by Knox, the Church of Scotland was the only state church to 
forego the use of a prescribed liturgy. 


2 IT have attended worship in a Walloon church in Leyden, where this con- 
fession is still in use in its original form. Following is a translation: — 
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Psalm, sung by the whole congregation. 
Prayer by the Minister. 

[The form not prescribed, save that he “begs God to grant the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, in order that his Word may be faithfully expounded, 
to the glory of his name and the edification of the Church ; and be re- 
ceived with becoming submission and obedience of mind.” ] 

Sermon. 

Prayer, at some length, following a prescribed form.! 
Apostles’ Creed. 

Benediction, in the words : 

The Lord bless you and keep you. The Lord make his face shine upon 
you, and be gracious unto you. The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
you and give you peace. AmeEN. [To this was sometimes added :] De- 
part in peace ; remember the poor ; and the God of peace be with you. 
AMEN. 





O Lord God, eternal and almighty Father, we acknowledge and sincerely 
confess before thy Holy Majesty that we are miserable sinners, conceived and 
born in guilt and sin, prone to iniquity, and incapable of any good work ; and 
that in our depravity we make no end of transgressing thy commandments. 
We thus call down destruction upon ourselves from thy just judgment. Never- 
theless, O Lord, we anxiously lament that we have offended thee, and we con- 
demn ourselves and our faults with true repentance, asking thee to succor our 
wretchedness by thy grace. 

Deign then, O most gracious and most merciful God and Father, to bestow 
thy mercy upon us, in the name of Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord. Effacing 
our faults, and washing away all our pollutions, daily increase to us the gifts 
of thy Holy Spirit, that we from our inmost hearts acknowledging our iniquity, 
may be more and more displeasing to ourselves, and so stimulated to true re- 
pentance ; and that He, mortifying us with all our sins, may produce in us 
the fruits of righteousness and holiness pleasing to thee, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. AMEN. 

1 The form is too long for insertion, but may be summarized as follows : 

Acknowledgment of unworthiness to appear before Almighty God, but claim 
to come in the name of Jesus Christ, trusting that he will be present interced- 
ing for us. 

Petition for forgiveness, fitting the suppliants for further prayer. 

Prayer for magistrates, that they may be instruments for furthering God’s 
‘kingdom. 

For pastors ; and that the churches may be reseued from hirelings. 

For all men, — that the lost and wandering may be reclaimed, and that the 
enlightened may have spiritual enrichment. 

Commendation of those in affliction, asking that they may be turned aniey 
to repentance, and that they may be consoled. 

In particular praying for those brethren who are dispersed and suffering 
under the tyranny of Antichrist. 

That recognizing the utterness of our guilt, we may ourselves turn with 
full purpose of heart to Jesus Christ, that he “may extinguish our old Adam 
and renovate and invigorate us for a better life.” 

Closing with a paraphrase at considerable length of the Lorp’s PRAYER. 
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It is not generally thought that Calvin had any perceptible influ- 
ence upon or sympathy with the Prayers of the Anglican Church, 
however much he may have contributed to its Articles of Religion. 
It is a noteworthy fact, however, that one striking feature of this 
Genevan order of worship was afterwards introduced into the 
English morning and evening services through the influence of 
two of Calvin’s intimate associates. In the first reformed Prayer 
Book of 1549 these services began with the Lord’s Prayer, with- 
out the opening sentences, the general confession, and the decla- 
ration of the remission of sins. A revision of the book being 
demanded, Archbishop Cranmer invited over from the Continent 
to his assistance Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr. The former, who 
was deferred to with great honor by Cranmer, had been intimate 
with Calvin at Strasburg, in fact had invited him to that place 
when he was banished from Geneva. He was familiar, too, with 
Calvin’s form of public worship which he first prepared at that 
time (1538-40) for the Strasburg church. Moreover, at the very 
time when the revision was making, Valerandus Pollanus, Calvin’s 
successor in the Strasburg church, was in London, and published 
a Latin translation of the Strasburg (French) order of service. 
Accordingly when the Second Prayer Book of King Edward VI. 
appeared, — marking “ the furthest point in the Puritan direction 
which was ever reached by the liturgy of the Church of England,” 
— the Daily Prayer service began, like Calvin’s order, with intro- 
ductory Scripture sentences and the Confession and Declaration of 
the Remission of Sins.1 Though the absolution clause did not 
appear in the Genevan form, — Calvin having been, as he after- 
wards said, “over-easy in yielding ” to opposition to it, — it did be- 
long to the Strasburg order, the Confession in Pollanus’s transla- 
tion being followed by these words: “ Hic Pastor ex Scriptura 
sacra sententiam aliquam remissionis peccatorum populo recitat, 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” Thus that striking 
characteristic of the beginning of public worship by acknowledg- 
ing, and praying for the forgiveness of, sins — a feature of which 
no trace appears in all the historic liturgies for a thousand years, 
or from the time of St. Basil onward — was restored to the Angli- 
can and Reformed Protestant world by Calvin’s ritual. The per- 
tinence of tracing this point so carefully will appear beyond. 


1 Even Archbishop Laurence, who obtained his promotion for trying to 
prove (in his Bampton Lectures) that the XX XIX. Articles were not Calvin- 
istic (! !), admitted, though with very scant courtesy, that these opening services 
were derived, through Pollanus, from the Strasburg liturgy. 
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We have dwelt at such length on the Calvinistic type of the 
reformed worship for the reason that the New England churches 
have inherited from it the spirit and general character, if not the 
precise order of their worship. When in the seventeenth century 
there recurred in England a state of things which had obtained 
on the Continent in the sixteenth century, making our Puritan 
ancestors fear a speedy return to Rome, what so natural for them 
as to resort to the simpler methods of worship of their conti- 
nental brethren? That they soon went beyond their models in a 
non-liturgical and non-sacerdotal direction is to us no matter of 
wonder, for reasons already explained ; but it is to be remarked 
that these men were in exact accord with their continental friends 
as to the elements which should enter into the public worship of 
God. Prayer, praise, devout attention to God’s word, —no one 
of these was to be overlooked. It would be a grand mistake to 
say that the Puritans of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, or of 
the English Commonwealth, through devotion to preaching forgot 
to worship. It was not so much the preaching, as the praying 
and psalm-singing soldiers that the Cavaliers derided and ran 
away from at Marston Moor and Naseby. It was not preachers, 
but worshipers, who prayed with faith, and 

“ Who roll’d their psalms to wintry skies ” 
who laid our New England foundations. That they stood not upon 
the order nor upon the liturgical beauty with which they voiced 
their prayer and praise, was well. It was one mission of theirs to 
demonstrate that man could worship his Maker acceptably with- 
out any ecclesiastical machinery. This mission they have dis- 
charged. 

Addressing ourselves now to our task, what suggestions may be 
made towards the liturgical improvement of our more formal Sun- 
day services ? We begin with the assumption that the one supreme 
object of assembling in church is to worship God; not to be en- 
tertained, not to be instructed even, but to worship God. Every- 
thing connected with the service should contribute, directly or 
indirectly, to this end. What fails of this should thereby be 
excluded. Now of the several elements which enter into our wor- 
ship, prayer, praise, and attention to God’s word, the two latter 
are measurably well provided for. Not that there is not room 
in most of our churches for a more worshipful service of praise. 
We ought to have more grand chorals, more devout chants ; but, 
on the whole, the general introduction of improved hymn-books 
into our churches has had a happy effect. Choirs no longer usurp 
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the people’s function of praising God. The operatic period of 
our church music is past, the sickly sentimental period is passing ; 
and the future may be trusted to take care of itself. Again, the 
growing practice of the responsive reading of the psalins not only 
adds a new element of praise, but tends toward making our reading 
of the Scriptures a more worshipful element of the service. We 
are coming to recognize other uses of revealed truth besides giving 
to the preacher a subject for his discourse ; and our Sunday read- 
ings are taking a wider range than they once had. What is yet to 
be desired among us is to see more Bibles in our pews, and more 
frequent references made to them, with occasional congregational 
readings of passages like the Beatitudes, the Prologue to John’s 
Gospel, Paul’s grand Triumphal (Rom. viii. 31-39), or his Psalm 
of Love (1 Cor. xiii.). These will doubtless come in due time. 
Nor can our sermons be fairly charged with lack of a devotional 
spirit. As was facetiously said of a respected clergyman of 
Essex County, in a late report of his church to the Conference, 
we generally preach on some religious topic. The homiletical 
themes of the venerable pastor of the West Church in Boston 
do not find large favor among us; nor do we longer in our pulpits 
treat “ religious topics” from the view-point of scientific theolo- 
gians. By its reverent presentation of divine truth the sermon 
uniformly aims to put men into a conscious and becoming rela- 
tionship with God. Succeeding ‘in this it is acceptable preaching. 

But how now of our prayers? To say that they are not what 
they should be is a truism. We do not need to be reminded of 
this by our friends who pray by the book; we see it ourselves. 
But we do not see a remedy for it in a simple resort to fixed forms 
of prayer. To bind ourselves rigidly to such forms would only 
make matters worse; and happily this is an impossibility for us 
without subjecting ourselves to that entire system of ecclesiastical 
bondage which we have forever abjured. What we want, if that 
is possible, is to combine the advantages of freedom and prescrip- 
tion. The writer was present at Union Park Church in Chicago 
the Sunday after the great fire. The spiritual and sympathetic 
pastor, true as well as tender, dignified as well as devout, untram- 
meled by any forms, so led the devotions of that congregation 
that every burdened worshiper went home feeling that a ray of 
light from heaven had shone upon him; that there was yet some- 
thing to live for, and work for, and find joy in, even in that 
stricken city. I venture to say that the Right Reverend members 
of the House of Bishops who lately met in Chicago, could they 
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have been present at that service, would have consented that there 
was one occasion when the sympathetic soul of a minister of God 
who was in close contact with the hearts of his people voiced the 
needs of that great city as no liturgy ever written could have ex- 
pressed them. On the other hand, who has not listened to vaga- 
ries in public prayer such as to make him long — just for that 
service, perhaps — for the most interminable and unintelligible 
litany ever penned. 

The liturgist rightly enough claims that the staple of human 
life is a recurring round of sins and sorrows and cares ; that it is 
made up of experiences peculiar to no country nor clime nor 
period. Chicagos are burnt but once in a thousand years. There- 
fore, he says, let our public prayers voice these universal wants. 
To which it may be answered, that although there are universal 
wants, yet even these take on a local coloring. The temptation 
against which the worshipers in Trinity Church need to be 
strengthened are vastly different from those for which King 
Mwanga and his court will need divine grace, when once they begin 
to pray. Should not these differences, therefore, be recognized in 
the public prayers of the kingdom of Uganda and of the city of 
Boston? Then these crises that come to communities are not 
to be neglected because they are few and brief; for the spiritual 
histories of men at these times are often momentous, outweighing 
in their influence for eternity long years of ordinary living. Pro- 
vision should be made for all such critical hours. 

But granting all this, and all other things that can be said in 
favor of freedom and personality in prayer, it must still be ad- 
mitted that there are certain standing wants, old as humanity, 
which, as a rule, ought to be voiced whenever men come together 
to worship God. And what is the custom in our churches with 
regard to these universal wants? Do we not know that our 
prayers oftener reflect the subjective experiences of the minister 
than the objective needs of the individuals, the church, the com- 
munity, the nation, the world, for which he is supposed to pray ? 
In this regard I am inclined to think our (American non-liturgi- 
cal) attitude somewhat unique. Foreign pastors, even when they 
do not use printed prayers, ave careful to voice the multitudinous 
wants of society in its varying classes, the rich and the poor, the 
leisurely and the burdened, the virtuous and the vicious ; to review 
the work of the church, and ask blessings upon all its departments 
of effort, spiritual, beneficent, and social ; to take cognizance of the 
state, praying for kings and for all in authority ; and, in general, 
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to look out upon life as an objective reality, needing for its wel- 
fare certain gifts or blessings from the Most High, which blessings 
they proceed to invoke, never dreaming that their personal feelings 
fit or unfit them for making these requests. With us, on the other 
hand, how often is the public prayer a simple struggling heaven- 
ward of the minister’s own soul, leaving in the background, if not 
all untouched, this wide range of positive human wants. This 
feature was strikingly impressed upon the writer in passing from 
a city in Switzerland, where he had sat for some weeks under the 
ministrations of good Pastor B., to Paris, where he attended ser- 
vice at the American Church. Pastor B. carried the objective in 
prayer to a marked extreme. Besidgs asking for all things requi- 
site for the bodies as well as the souls of his congregation, and re- 
membering all the governments represented among them, the mis- 
sionary intelligence of the week was duly spread before the Lord, 
current events received appropriate notice, — certain members of 
the congregation got their entire information as to the whereabouts 
and welfare of General Gordon from week to week from these 
prayers, — and if anything was forgotten by the minister, or left to 
the unbesought mercies of the Lord, it escaped the notice of the 
Americans. The Parisian preacher was a true representative of 
the higher order of American Congregational ministers, intellec- 
tual, spiritual, refined. His prayer lifted the souls of the wor- 
shipers to the portals of heaven. There were in it devout ado- 
ration, holy meditations, fervent aspirations, a positive if not 
pronounced confession of sins and prayer for forgiveness; but all 
moved upon the plane of the suppliant’s own experiences. A 
lofty plane that was; no one could truly follow him without feel- 
ing the divine touch ; but there was little or no attempt to present 
the objective wants even of the congregation, much less of the great 
world. If there was a petition for the presidents of the two great 
republics, even that seemed somehow to grow out of the preacher’s 
own necessity of expression. 

Now reason seems to call for a happy medium between these 
two extremes of subjective and objective petition in public 
prayer. We rightly shrink from objective details, such as the 
calling of proper names before a congregation ; we are averse to 
seeming to instruct the Almighty as to passing events ; but there 
is a certain range of topics, apart from any individual experience, 
which one who ministers for the public ought, as a rule, to traverse 
at the leading Sunday service. We have not, and are not likely 
soon to have, a litany, with its multitudinous specifications; nor 
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are we in a fair way to introduce the numerous special collects for 
which printed liturgies provide. For the present, at least, most 
of our petitions will continue to be offered up by the minister in 
his pastoral prayer. Yet, without infringing this custom, there 
may be helpful modifications. 

In the first place we might separate from the pastoral prayer all 
the elements which, in harmony with our general order, may ke 
disposed elsewhere. One such element, of the first importance, is 
that of the confession of sin and prayer for forgiveness. To 
churches of evangelical beliefs, to whom sin is still a reality and 
forgiveness a necessity, there is absolute need of emphasizing this 
feature of our devotions. But, as it is now, instead of having a 
becoming prominence, it is often thrust into the background, and 
sometimes is forgotten altogether, amid the adorations and thanks- 
givings and aspirations and general supplications which this 
prayer must embody. Why not, then, put ourselves in harmony 
with all the earlier (non-Lutheran) reformers by giving to the 
Confession and Prayer for the Forgiveness of Sin a distinct and 
prominent place near the opening of the service? As we have 
seen, it was John Calvin whose keen logic showed him the fit- 
ness of this arrangement. From him the continental churches 
adopted it, and from them the English Church derived it. 
It is safe to say that no single change which we could make in 
our order of prayer would be more helpful to true devotion than 
this, or would tend more strongly toward the true conservatism 
which we all desire to cherish. Again, we could disjoin from the 
pastoral prayer all petitions for blessings upon the truth preached, 
by assigning these invariably to the prayer at the close of the 
sermon. We could also simplify this exercise by adding a brief 
liturgical prayer after the Scripture reading, in which prayer all 
the congregation should join. Being thus reduced to its true pro- 
portions as a prayer of general intercession, the “long prayer” 
could be more readily followed and appreciated by the congrega- 
tion. This might be much facilitated if successive stages, as of 
adoration, aspiration, thanksgiving, petitions for individual bless- 
ings, petitions for the community and state, and intercessions for 
the church, could be rounded into such periods — closing, possibly, 
with some set formulae — as would be recognized by all the wor- 
shipers. 

The changes thus suggested are apparently small, but let us see 
how they might be made to affect the devotional character of a 
whole service. Following is an order of morning worship similar 
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to what obtains in many of our churches, with the sole exception 
of the detachment of the penitential and Scriptural prayers from 
the pastoral prayer : — 


ORDER OF MORNING SERVICE. 


IntTropuctTory.— Organ Voluntary. Doxology. Lord’s Prayer. Anthem. 

PENITENTIAL. — Confession of Sin and Prayer for Forgiveness.!_ Responsive 
Reading. Gloria. 

ScriPTURAL.— Hymn. Scripture. Summary of the Commandments (Matt. 
xxii. 37-40), with the Kyrie Eleison,* said or sung in response. 

INTERCESSORY. — Prayer of General Intercession. Organ Response. Hymn. 
Offering. 

HomiteticaL.— Sermon. Prayer for Blessing upon the Truth. Hymn. 
Benediction. 


The one supreme end of the service, we have said, is the wor- 
ship of God. It will be observed that, following this aim, each 
one of these successive parts, conveniently designated introductory, 
penitential, scriptural, intercessory, and homiletical, has in it a 
prayer, as well as a song of praise. All unite in the Lord’s 


1 A form in use in a Congregational church in Massachusetts is the follow- 
ing : — 
(Call to Confession, by Minister.) 

“The law is holy, and the commandment holy and just and good.”’ 

“ Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 

For in thy sight shall no man living be justified.” 

‘“ But if we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins 

and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 


LET US THEREFORE MAKE CONFESSION BEFORE GOD. 
(Confession and Prayer.) 

Almighty and most merciful Father : We have sinned and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the devices and desires of 
our own hearts. We have offended against thy holy laws. We have left 
undone those things which we ought to have done ; And we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done. But do thou O Lord have mercy 
upon us. Spare thou those O God who confess their faults. Mcstore thou 
those who are penitent, according to thy promise declared unto mankind in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. And grant O most merciful Father, for his sake, that 
we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life ; To the glory of thy 
holy name, AMEN. 

(Declaration of Remission, by Minister.) 

“And the Lord said, I have pardoned according to thy word. . . . I, even 
I am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not 
remember thy sins. . . . Return unto me for I have redeemed thee.” 

2 After each of the two commandments is sung — 

“Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law.” 

After “On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets ” — 

“Glory be to thee, O Christ, in whose strength we renew our vows to keep 
these laws.” 
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Prayer. The confession may be offered by the minister alone, or, 
better, by the whole congregation. The responses, “ Lord have 
mercy,” cte., sung by tke choir and congregation after the two 
commandments, should be chanted as reverent prayers, thus giv- 
ing to the Scriptural part a distinctively devotional element. The 
intercession ought, of course, to be devotional; while the sermon, 
if true to its mission, will lead on to a prayer, in which shall 
culminate the worshipful spirit of the hour. 

All will agree that if we are to make lasting progress in this 
direction it must be, not by revolutionary strides, but by making, 
from time to time, such moderate changes as shall be consonant 
with the genius of our order, and as shall commend themselves to 
the reason of our congregations. To this end, when changes are 
made, the reasons therefor must be clearly and convincingly set 
forth. When such reasons can be given, no people are more ready 
than those of our New England churches to make advances, even 
in matters of liturgy; but let them once feel that innovations are 
proposed from mere love of novelty, or in imitation of a system 
which sets up as the only correct form of divine worship, or because 
a minister has got some kind of an ecclesiastical bee under his 
broadcloth, and there is Puritan enough in them yet to resist 
every change. 

For the two modifications here proposed we justly claim: (1) 
That the use of a General Confession of Sin in the earlier part 
of our service — which is but a return to the usage given by Cal- 
vin to the English and Reformed churches —is needed, both for 
its devotional value and for its conserving influence upon the 
doctrine of sin which underlies our evangelical system. (2) We 
believe that the fitness of using the two commandments imme- 
diately after the Scripture reading, to sum up the divine teach- 
ings, will be conceded by all. For the use of a prayer that these 
laws may be observed, we repeat the argument of this whole arti- 
cle, namely, that every part of a divine service should have in- 
terfused with it a prayerful element. For the use of this partic- 
ular liturgical form of prayer, we urge both its inherent beauty 
and the fact that — in its characteristic portion — it is one of those 
common inheritances of the church which, like the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Apostles’ Creed, has been hallowed by ages of pious use, 
and is thereby entitled to our recognition, as it is open to our ap- 
propriation. 

Geo. A. Jackson. 


Swampscott, Mass. 
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EMERSON IN NEW-ENGLAND THOUGHT.! 


THE reading public has patiently waited for Mr. Cabot to 
fulfill the trust committed to him by the family of the Concord 
essayist, to give a patient, trustworthy, and adequate account of 
his life and career. Ample time has been taken, — over five 
years, — during which short or partial memoirs of Emerson have 
been abundant, for the execution of his task. The result justifies 
the confidepce of the family, and will be keenly appreciated by 
thousands on both sides of the Atlantic, who have been waiting to 
verify Emerson’s ethics by a better knowledge of the man. It is 
often the case that one who has constantly given his thought to 
the world as a writer leaves only gleanings for his biographer; 
but in this instance, while there is little variety in a career whose 
strong lines are already well known, — a career in which internal 
portraiture takes the place of contact with external life, a career 
in which the centre of interest is in the hero as a man of thought 
who speaks chiefly through his daily journal, —the painting of the 
inward man, so that he is essentially his own biographer, is like 
giving a closer knowledge of one whom we knew already, and in 
whose thought our own lives have expanded into beauty and power. 
There is nothing to surprise the faithful student of Emerson in 
these pages ; the impression is the constant confirming of convic- 
tions already formed ; the complete man is here unfolded in the 
letters and journals which Mr. Cabot has edited with consummate 
discretion and good taste. There is not a line too much, nor 
hardly a line too little, in the entire work; the biographer is not 
thrust forward at the expense of his hero, nor are there any 
remarks which do not grow directly out of the plainest necessity. 
The biography is as judiciously written as if the eternal gods had 
held the pen and administered justice on every page; but with all 
this repression, there is nothing wanting to a full elucidation of 
Emerson’s career or to a sufficient explanation of his secret. It is 
a biography of our most distinguished literary American, of which 
even Plutarch might have been proud to be the author. It every- 
where tells what one wishes to know about Emerson, and it tells no 
more. It deals with him honestly, and, on the whole, with the 
conviction that the utmost skill of the historian of a notable man’s 


life is the simplicity of the truth. It is a much needed piece of 
work, extremely well done. 


1 A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James Eliot Cabot. In two 
volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 390, 431. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to give an exhaustive study 
of Emerson in the new light now thrown upon his life. The 
purely literary side of his career will not lack suitable attention. 
No estimate of his work as the first of American authors will be 
attempted. Attractive as this subject is, and the “ Memoir” 
fully sustains the rare unity which subsists between the man and 
his writing, one must not be led aside from a special task to take 
it up. It is now forty years since Theodore Parker, with the 
magnanimity of a great scholar, rose to an appreciation of Emer- 
son’s merits as the leader of American literature in an essay con- 
tributed to the “ Massachusetts Quarterly Review,” from which 
there is not a word of praise to be discounted to-day. He saw 
Emerson as one of the immortals, and dedicated to him his best 
work, the “Ten Sermons,” as the one in whom their spirit was 
best fulfilled. It was Emerson’s experience, both in Europe and 
America, so far as people gave his work serious consideration, 
to be regarded as one of the authors whom Goethe would have 
included in his world-literature. He could not be kept within 
the confines of good English, but, like Goethe, crossed over sea 
and through dialects which he could not speak himself until he 
compassed the bounds of civilization. Parker was sure in his 
word of prophecy for his friend. He said: “ Emerson belongs to 
the exceptional literature of the times, and while his culture joins 
him to the history of man, his ideas, and his whole life, enable 
him also to represent the nature of man, and so to write for the 
future.” This is exactly the note of the man which is struck in 
the opening of his career, even in his earliest years. It was, in 
fact, the hereditary note; it was the bearing of a self-reliant youth, 
unconscious that in a certain lofty carriage of the head he had 
the air of one dwelling apart in another sphere. Judge Loring 
completes the portraiture for this period. ‘ My clearest recollec- 
tion,” he says, “is that Emerson was singularly free from faults, 
and this was the substratum for his subsequent expansion in char- 
acter and intellect.” His grandfather once said to his own father, 
who was walking before him on their way to church: “ William, 
you walk as if the earth were not good enough for you.” “I did 
not know it, sir,” he replied, with the utmost humility. Ralph 
Waldo had his father’s distinguished air in this respect, and it 
was supported by a voice and a ripeness of thought which indorsed 
the outward bearing. The child was the father of the man. His 
early seriousness threw him constantly into company with those 
older than himself; he had a way of saying things that could not 
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be forgotten from the first years of childhood. When he was in 
his eighteenth year, fresh from college, and teaching a young 
ladies’ school at Kennebunk, he confesses: “I was at the very 
time already writing every night in my chamber my first thoughts 
on morals and the beautiful laws of compensation and of indi- 
vidual genius, which to observe and illustrate have given sweet- 
ness to many years of my life.” There was no time after he had 
passed out of childhood, when his mind was not taking its own 
direction and finding its way to the ideal world. Slow to sluggish- 
ness as he seemed to be in things of outward life, in the sphere of 
speech and action, his sight inward was unfailing, and his intuitions 
were keener and stronger than those of most men at his age. 
Emerson’s intellectual maturity was such that his style was ac- 
quired, and the serious habit of his mind formed, by the time that 
he had reached his majority. His growth was like an accelerated 
force of nature, where nothing is lost in the increments of power. 
His journal reveals this maturity with great clearness. It is the 
record of his daily mental life. Out of this portfolio, which 
resembles Amiel’s “ Journal Intime,” grew the materials which 
found place in his early sermons, lectures, and essays; it ex- 
pressed the substance of his entire thought. He was always at 
work upon some ethical problem. It was not the meditation of 
the scholar, revolving different systems in succession, so much as 
the discovery of increasing powers in himself, or the resolution of 
the difficulties by rising to more inclusive thought. He had the 
strength to blaze his own path through the wilderness of human 
speculation, and it was really his independent brooding over the 
ethical problems of life, as they are seen in themselves, which 
gave both the detachment from traditions and the capacity of 
seeing truth in the clear that marked his didactic teachings. 
Nothing is more remarkable in this “ Memoir” than the rising 
constantly above the present limitations of spiritual law to its 
significance in the mind of God. The purity of his life, the 
sanity of his temperament, the detachment of his mind, wrought 
for a common end in the larger treatment of the whole of his 
own existence. Emerson constantly looked at himself in ethical 
dissection as the typical or representative man. His writing is at 
the furthest remove from the exaltation of himself as an indi- 
vidual ; his aim, if he studies himself, is simply to assert the indi- 
viduality of the race. He has the spirit of the writers of the 
New Testament manuscripts ; he sets down his thought regardless 
of where it hits, with a certain grand impartiality. As you gain 
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possession of his method of thought, if this is possible where 
there is no system beyond a few affirmations, two things are to be 
noted. One is the limitations imposed by his own narrowness as 
an individualist ; the other is the largeness of the man on the 
side of the free and discursive spiritual reason. All the con- 
ditions of childhood and youth were in favor of his religious 
training, and in early manhood the imagination was quickened 
along spiritual lines, which became lines of power. The extracts 
from his journal tell the story of the marvelous growth of his 
spiritual discernment. He is already the intuitionalist, the seer, 
the man who speaks for God. ‘The reading of his essays in con- 
nection with “Nature,” and his earliest lectures, including the 
“ Divinity School Address,” reveals a gradual growth into large- 
ness of spirit, into a grasp of realities which refuse adequate ex- 
pression in words. The two persons in him, the individualist and 
the seer, are not in conflict, nor are they fused together, but they 
enable him from the first to reach a point of view not taken by 
his contemporaries. He sees everything as if he were the sole 
person in the universe, but this is united with the capacity to 
grasp things as wholes, to feel atmospheres, to measure life and 
force through the imagination. The real and the ideal meet in 
him in such equal proportions as they have met in few men at any 
time. It is as if Plato and Aristotle had wrought at their best in 
imparting to him their characteristic qualities. There is no boy- 
hood, no youthful period in Emerson; he is a man, and has the 
thought and expression of his ripest years almost from the start. 
He is engaged in serious thinking when young men of his age to- 
day are hardly beyond their base-ball enthusiasms. As a youth of 
twenty summers, he writes of the situation in New England that 
“the light of Christianity seems to be somewhat lost.” Looking 
forward to the preparation for the ministry at this time, he says: 
“When I have been at Cambridge and studied divinity, I will 
tell you whether I can make out for myself any better system than 
Luther, or Calvin, or the liberal besoms of modern days.” He 
is already self-reliant to the extent that he sees things for himself. 
In his thirtieth year he is in Europe, and here the same mental 
independence is manifested. There were four men in England 
who stood for him as objects of personal interest before all 
Europe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Landor, and Carlyle, but when 
he had seen them, he still hungered for the sight of a man who 
should fill out his ideal in thought and action. His eye is for the 
grand manner ; his thought has the largeness of his ideals. 
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It is necessary to see this capacity for inclusive thought, and 
especially of spiritual thought, in a proper light, if Emerson is to 
be understood for what he is worth in relation to the religious life 
of New England. No man has more powerfully influenced it or 
been less conscious of the way in which he did it. His mental 
constitution was such that he constantly saw beyond the moment 
and felt his way where he could not see. The writer of the 
fragments of philosophic verse prefixed to his essays displays a 
unique power of seeing things in their wider relations as wholes, 
and it is here that Emerson surprises and helps those who read 
his writings and enter into his spirit. Neither Calvin nor Priestley 
nor Locke can keep him in their fine-spun boundaries of thought. 
He is not the logician who can follow their theories or consent to 
their conclusions. His imagination, controlled by a pure heart 
and by practical common sense, outruns their lumbering gait and 
sees things from the centre and in their relative proportions. 
Theodore Parker in 1847 said: “ His position is a striking one. 
Eminently a child of Christianity and of the American idea, he 
is out of the Church and out of the State. In the midst of Cal- 
vinistic and Unitarian superstition, he does not fear God, but 
loves and trusts Him. He does not worship the idols of our time, 
wealth and respectability, the two calves set up by our modern 
Jeroboam. He fears not the damnation these idols have power to 
inflict, neither poverty nor social disgrace. In busy and bustling 
New England comes out this man serene and beautiful as a star, 
and shining like ‘a good deed in a naughty world.’ Reproached 
as an idler, he is as active as the sun, and pours out his radiant 
truth on lyceums at Chelmsford, at Waltham, at Lowell, and all 
over the land. Out of a cold Unitarian Church rose this most 
lovely light.” This statement represents at his full maturity what 
Emerson began to be even during his residence at the Harvard 
Divinity School. He was not a theologian in the doctrinal and 
logical sense, but most eminently so in the fact that his mind was 
habitually occupied with religious truth. Again Parker uncon- 
sciously speaks the word which best describes the position. Re- 
marking upon the effect of reading his books, he says: ‘“ Emerson 
leaves you tranquil, resolved on noble manhood, fearless of con- 
sequences ; he gives men to mankind, and mankind to the laws of 
God.” These were really the ends to which his whole life was 
given — Manhood and Godhood. It was the development of 
the divine in man and the reunion of man with God. It has been 
said that if you scratch the skin of a New Englander, you find a 
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Puritan. It is true of Emerson that he was rooted and dyed in 
Puritan thought. Seven generations of Puritan blood had not 
flowed through his veins for nothing. Deeply imbedded as his 
thought was in the strong convictions of his spiritual fathers, 
imbedded to the extent that he calls himself the devotee of 
“ancestral religion,” his imagination constantly lifted him into 
the sphere of the grand religious life of his great ancestors, whose 
souls were on fire with the severity and majesty of their thoughts 
of God, and whose actions were the complement of their thought. 
He rose to their heights and never lost his appreciation of their 
work. No man has better estimated their services to New Eng- 
land or the nation. 

He began his career as a thinker, when the grand enthusiasm 
and the grand manner that went with it had been lost, when the 
Puritan constituency had divided into two hostile camps and the 
doctrines of a severe religion stood out in a grim relief from 
which many recoiled. His father’s position threw him into the 
Liberal household. He first saw the world under the light of 
Liberal ideas. His immediate traditions were hostile to the 
Puritan party. He sniffed at what seemed to him a hard and 
formal religion. But it was impossible for Emerson to be a par- 
tisan. He had from the first a largeness of thought which very 
few could reckon at its proper value in the religious embitter- 
ments of his early manhood. He approached Christianity on the 
ethical side, and his earliest discourses were not unlike the “ Es- 
says ” which, after the publication of “ Nature” in 1836, were his 
first introduction to the world. They contain, perhaps, more fully 
than any other writing his religious creed. The papers on “ Self- 
Reliance,” ‘ Compensation,” “ Spiritual Laws,” ‘ Love,” and 
“The Over-Soul ” reveal the natural working of his mind in the 
realm of spiritual truth. His ideas of God and Man and Nature 
seem to have been partly the absorption of the ethical atmosphere 
in which he was trained, and partly that revelation of the truth 
which is given to positive men who are pure in heart and in 
thought. He never had the change from a sinful to a consciously 
religious life, which is the traditional preparation of the soul to see 
God. His childhood, his youth, and his early manhood were all 
of a piece; always simple truth was “his utmost skill.” His 
opinions grew into shape as the native atmosphere of his soul. 
He had relation in a formal way to the Unitarian faction, but, like 
Channing in his later years, he was one of the severest critics of 


the Unitarian position. He saw in it the antipodes of Orthodoxy, 
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but its truth of life and of spirit was subordinated to a dogmatic 
position which could not be maintained with consistency. It ap- 
pears from his journals of this time that he regarded both the 
Orthodox and Unitarian positions as indefensible in point of fact, 
because they were the logical extremes of defection from a larger 
apprehension of central truth about God, the Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit. He had a natural reverence for the religion of his ances- 
tors, with a growing aversion to its practical manifestations in 
social life. He had a growing dislike for the religion of his own 
kith and kin because, while it reduced the Son of God to a Son 
of genius, it constantly turned to Him for the authority conveyed 
by a divine revelation. There was a fatal denial in the Unitarian 
position of the very dogma on which they claimed to be superior 
to the old faith. They were trying to reach a catholic position by 
a vicious method which prevented even the sons of the Puritans 
from obtaining that larger insight into divine truth which the ex- 
pansion of life required. It is very important to note the like- 
ness of method by which both parties hoped to reach a larger 
apprehension of the truth, and the reason why neither party could 
satisfy a mind intent upon central ideas as Emerson’s was. In 
the divergence of Emerson from both parties, as religious dogma 
was then understood, are to be found the fru.tful seeds of later 
changes and present movements which have the character of a 
religious revolution. Both the Orthodox and the Unitarian 
agreed in their belief in the individual judgment as to how much 
or how little truth should be held. Neither party had, and neither 
party seemed to be in a position to grasp, the whole truth. They 
were dealing with opinions about God’s relation to man; about the 
method by which man might be renewed in his spiritual nature; 
about the reality of God’s contact with the soul through the 
Christ ; about the method of operation in the Over-Soul ; and the 
whole matter was in the perpetual seesaw of individual opinion, 
where there could be little advance and less satisfaction as time 
went on. The earlier fervors of the Puritan faith had lost their 
power to inspire life, and the minimizing of Christian belief had 
not brought the power to compel society to righteousness of 
thought and act. It was Emerson’s fortune to see the defect of 
the religionists who had the best right to his respect, and to reach 
as an individualist nearer the central position which both parties 
had strayed from, than any other Christian thinker of his day. 
He had that sanity of thought and spirit which revealed to him 
the defect of formalizing doctrines that are best held in freedom, 
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which was the error of the ancestral religion of New England; 
and he was too spiritual a man to be contented with the game of 
hide and seek which the Unitarians of that day were playing with 
the revelation of God to man in the Person of Jesus Christ. He 
was himself an individualist, and no man of his time had more of 
the firmness of convictions which he could not explain beyond his 
affirmations ; but, without giving reasons, there was a basis for his 
conclusions in the spiritual largeness and openness of his thought 
of God and man which enabled him to gain a better vision of 
spiritual relations and activities than was vouchsafed to men less 
detached from the prejudices of current belief. This could not 
be seen at the time, nor was Emerson probably conscious of the 
remarkable affirmations which the divine voice within his breast 
compelled him to make ; but the power that slowly went out of 
him into New England society, the voice of a religion that had to 
do with things of the spirit, the statement of truth apart from 
an elaborate dogmatic system, the vision of God, and the faculty 
divine of stating it in a large way, began fifty years ago a reli- 
gious revolution which so keen an observer as Theodore Parker 
recognized at once, and whose broader and later recognition is to 
be traced wherever the writings of Emerson have been read and 
studied for their ethical affirmations, whether in the thoughtful 
leisure of the Orthodox ministry, or in the enforced leisure of those 
whose doubts have driven them to think and pray their way 
through them in the light of his strong beliefs in natural truth. 
While the position of Emerson in New England thought can 
be seen to-day in the light of his “ Memoir,” so that he emerges 
from the writers and thinkers of his time, as Coleridge emerged 
and still rises magnificent among the leaders of English thought 
for the century, it must be qualified by a statement of what he 
was not. Heretofore his ascendency has been disputed by a con- 
stant affirmation of what he was not; but when God puts a su- 
preme style of man into this world and permits the divine light 
to shine through him, He does not make him perfect. The soli- 
darity of life is not in one man or in the mass of men, but in the 
wisdom of the best men reached through the great agreements 
of character, whether expressed in word or deed. Where Emer- 
son touches life, he touches it in the sense of these great agree- 
ments. His eminence is that he expressed to a certain degree, 
in language entirely free from theological taint, such thoughts 
as must have come to Abraham on the plains of Chaldea or 
have affirmed themselves to Job under a Syrian sky, — thoughts 
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of God and of man, thoughts of the mystery and largeness and 
nobleness of life, in which there is such detachment from pres- 
ent surroundings and such symmetry of statement that you feel 
as if the world had been created anew to your spiritual vision. 
The largeness of Emerson is the largeness of his ethical insights, 
as they are manifested under the glow of an imagination which 
has creative moral power. But when you undertake to put the 
strait-jacket on him and bring his thought within the con- 
ventional limits, the individual Emerson is too stubborn a char- 
acter to submit to your tailoring. He is an egregious misfit 
everywhere. In this light, which is the light in which many 
religionists have heretofore regarded him, he is grievously mis- 
understood. He must be taken as he is; and from the positive 
position in which he stood and did his work, with all his limita- 
tions, he is one of the strongest and most pervading influences 
which have entered into our religious life. He was a strict suc- 
cessor of the Puritans in his individuality, but there was mingled — 
with his blood the intellectual sunshine which the Puritan had 
not in his making. Narrow as he seems when you say what he 
was not, men have found in his thought a breadth and catholicity 
which reveal one who dwelt in an upper realm where the intel- 
lectual disagreements of his time were lost sight of in the cen- 
tral unity of essential truth. Emerson did not follow the theo- 
logical method, did not apparently know much about theology, did 
not have the patience to work his way through any system of 
divinity, had not that sort of mind, refused to carry his thoughts 
to their logical conclusions, worked, in fact, as the poet works, 
by the steps of an insight which is as sure as woman’s intuitions, 
but this did not prevent his reaching, in a broader and surer 
way than was known to the theologians of his day, and on a 
higher plane, the great truths which involve our human relation 
to God. When you demand system and consecutive reasoning, 
Emerson leaves you, as Montaigne does, to affirm for yourself 
what he has seen or known. When his famous “ Divinity School 
Address” had disturbed the Unitarians, he characterized it as 
“the storm in our washbowl.” It had no effect in leading him 
from his chosen course, and he would do nothing to put himself 
right with those who could not understand him. This indifference 
to an issue was not in the least an indifference to the truth involved 
in it. Dr. Convers Francis says of an interview which he had 
with Emerson soon after the delivery of the Address: “He is 
perfectly quiet amidst the storm. To my objections and remarks 
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he gave the most candid replies. Such a calm, steady, simple soul, 
always looking for truth and living in wisdom, I have never met. 
He is not a philosopher; he is a seer. If you see truth as he 
does, you will recognize him for a gifted teacher; if not, there is 
little or nothing to be said. But do not brand him with the names 
of visionary or fanatic or pretender; he is no such thing; he is a 
true, godful man, though in his love for the ideal he disregards too 
much the actual.” Emerson himself wrote at this time in his 
journal: “A believer, a mind whose faith is consciousness, is 
never disturbed because other persons do not see the fact which 
he sees.” When writing this discourse, he set down in the same 
journal these words: “ We shun to say that which shocks the 
religious ear of the people, and to take away titles even of false 
honor from Jesus. But this fear is an impotence to command the 
moral sentiment. If I can so imbibe that wisdom as to utter 
it well, instantly love and awe take place. The reverence for 
Jesus is only reverence for this; and if you can carry this home 
to any man’s heart, instantly he feels that all is made good, and 
that God sits once more on his throne. When I have as clear a 
sense as now that I am speaking simple truth, without any bias, 
any foreign interest in the matter, all railing, all unwillingness 
to hear, all danger of injury to the conscience, dwindle and disap- 
pear. I refer to the discourse, now growing under my eye, to the 
Divinity School.” What has now been said is sufficient to show 
that Emerson was deeply conscious of the nature of his religious 
pronunciamento to his Unitarian brethren. He wrote not to 
please them, but to declare truth which he felt that both Cal- 
vinists and Unitarians had lost sight of, the truth of “ the infini- 
tude of the private man.” He wrote in his journal in 1840: 
“Tn all my lectures I have taught one doctrine, namely, the infini- 
tude of the private man. This the people accept readily and even 
with loud commendation as long as I call the doctrine Art, or 
Politics, or Literature, or the Household ; but the moment I call 
it religion they are shocked, though it be only the application of 
the same truth, which they receive everywhere else, to a new class 
of facts.” 

It is not easy to state in a summary creed what Emerson himself 
taught, but Mr. Cabot has put his thought in a tangible form in 
the following statement: “'To Emerson the fact that was imaged 
in the dogma of Christ’s divinity is the infinitude of man’s nature ; 
the boundless inspiration that opens to him as he opens himself 
to receive it. The Liberal preachers, he thought, in place of 
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occupying themselves with the speculative errors of Calvinism, 
or with any questions of ontology, ought to take their stand upon 
the ground of universal human experience, and call upon men 
to behold the presence of God in every gleam of human virtue, 
however dim and distorted, and not merely in the eminent ex- 
ample of Jesus. They ought to present the idea of salvation, not 
as a mystic formula, but as a universal truth, realized wherever a 
man, through death to selfishness, rises to the life of humanity, a 
life governed by the perception that all private and separate 
good is a delusion.” Here was the positive truth, in part, for 
which Emerson stood, and which he vindicated in everything that 
he wrote. Mr. Cabot presents the negative position, against which 
Emerson’s religious manifestations were a protest, in the following 
terms: ‘The true ground of the new protest against Protestan- 
tism was the feeling that the Incarnation, as it was taught even in 
Protestant churches, but poorly represents the eternal indwelling 
of God in man, conditioned by man’s obedience, which was mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. His participation of the divine nature, so 
long as it is conceived as the contradiction of his human nature, 
leaves his mediatorship and our redemption unexplained and in- 
comprehensible ; a brute fact without analogy to anything in our 
experience. There is no real mediation, no exemplification of 
the means whe.eby we may become partakers of the Holy Spirit ; 
but, instead of this, we are bidden to accept the fact that by a 
divine fiat a certain portion of mankind are to be saved, without 
becoming more worthy of salvation. So represented, the thoughts 
of Jesus are not as our thoughts and actions, and can afford us 
no guidance, no motive in the conduct of our lives. His mission, 
instead of demonstrating the power of the moral sentiment to 
raise man above himself, is a miraculous expedient to make up in 
some measure for the want of any such a power. . . . The part 
of Liberalism, Emerson thought, was to ask in what shape the re- 
ligious facts now present themselves ; to translate the theological 
metaphors into the language of real life.” His object was “to 
show the reality and infinite depth of spiritual laws — that all the 
maxims of Christ are true to the core of the world; that there is 
not, cannot be, any cheating of nature.” He made the distinc- 
tion between a spiritual and a traditional religion which is made 
to-day wherever Christianity is presented as “ an application of 
thought to life.’ He dwelt not so much upon the debasement of 
man’s spirit by the presence of sin in his heart as upon the meas- 
ures by which the spark of divinity within him may be brought to 
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fruitfulness in the heart and conscience. This accounts for what 
broad-minded men have frequently said of his essays, that they 
delineate the practical operation of fhe Holy Spirit in human life. 
They have the aroma, the atmosphere, of what is most helpful to 
the average man in his struggles with himself, and impart the 
fervor and tone of spiritual living outside of the traditional ways 
of expressing it. 

This lengthy statement has been necessary in order that Emer- 
son’s relation to the religious life of his own time may be gener- 
ously estimated and our indebtedness to him seen in its proper 
light. He could not be a Puritan, though he had the Puritan con- 
science and veracity. He could not be a Unitarian, without re- 
nouncing a belief in Jesus as truly man and truly God, which 
his religious insight compelled him to affirm. He never couched 
this belief in the language of the Catholic theology, but it is plain 
from his whole writing that on the side of the moral sentiment, 
which was his profoundest expression of religious truth, Jesus 
Christ stood for a divine somewhat, which he hesitated to affirm 
because he could no more say what he thought it to be than he 
could adequately affirm the existence and action of God. The ret- 
icence of Emerson toward the highest in our Lord, is the reticence 
of a listening and worshipful soul that will venture not where in- 
tellect and imagination teach one to take the very shoes off his 
feet because he is on holy ground. The following passage from 
his journal, written in 1833, presents his religious position per- 
haps better than anything that he subsequently wrote: “ I believe 
that the error of religionists lies in this: that they do not know 
the extent, or the harmony, or the depth of their moral nature; 
that they are clinging to little positive verbal, formal versions of 
the moral law, — and very imperfect versions too, — while the in- 
finite laws, the great circling truths whose only adequate symbol 
is the material laws, the astronomy, etc., are all unobserved, and 
sneered at, when spoken of, as frigid and insufficient. I call 
Calvinism such an imperfect version of the moral law. Unita- 
rianism is another, and every form of Christian and of Pagan 
faith in the hands of incapable teachers. On the contrary, in the 
hands of a true teacher, the falsehood, the pitifulnesses, the secta- 
rianisms, of each are dropped, and the sublimity and depth of the 
original penetrated and exhibited to men. I say also that all that 
recommends each of these established systems of opinion to men 
is so much of this moral truth as is in them, and, by the instinc- 
tive selection of the preacher, is made to shine forth when the 
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system is assailed. But the men of Europe will say, ‘ Expound: 
let us hear what it is that is to convince the faithful and the phi- 
losopher. Let us hear this new thing.’ It is very old. It is the 
old revelation that perfect beauty is perfect goodness; it is the 
development of the wonderful congruities of the moral law of 
human nature. A man contains all that is needful to his govern- 
ment within himself. He is made a law unto himself. All 
real good or evil that can befall him must be from himself. He 
only can do himself any good or any harm. Nothing can be 
given to him, or taken from him, but always there ’s a compensa- 
tion. There is a correspondence between the human soul and 
everything that exists in the world; more properly, everything 
that is known to man. Instead of studying things without, the 
principles of them all may be penetrated unto within him. Every 
act puts the agent in a new condition. The purpose of life seems 
to be to acquaint man with himself. He is not to live tothe future 
as described to him, but to live to the real future by living to 
the real present. The highest revelation is that God is in every 
man.” This was Emerson’s ethical conception of the meaning of 
life in his thirtieth year, and this is the most complete general 
statement of his ethical position, in his own words, to be found 
in his writings. . 

The position of Emerson in New England thought is, uncon- 
sciously to himself, that of a Catholic moralist; he expresses 
universal truth, and his writings are the medium by which it is 
brought into personal and practical contact with life. He stands 
in the discussions of his time upon a vantage ground of unlimited 
truth which makes him the inclusive appreciator of all parties and 
the enemy of none. It is easy to say that he is not this and not 
that, but where will you find so clean, so transparent, so fruitful, 
so helpful a teacher of the highest moral truth known to man, the 
teachings of our Lord translated into the vernacular of universal 
human experience? He does not supersede the teachings of the 
New Testament, but there is a superb humanness in his application 
of spiritual laws to life which ranks them the same in kind, if not 
the same in degree, with its expression of universal truth. The 
mark of personality slips off from Emerson’s thought more easily 
than from all other modern authors, He ranks with Plato, and 
Goethe, and Maurice as the teacher who presents his experience in 
forms of spiritual power. His position for the last half century 
has been that of an ethical mediator, who has affirmed the larger 
truth which has mostly escaped adequate expression in our current 
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religious systems. He has presented truth from a different, if not 
from a higher, plane, and has helped to cool and clear the atmos- 
phere when it was contaminated with notions, clean and unclean, 
and mixed in inextricable confusion in the popular mind. He had 
no system; he was only a voice in the wilderness; but in the 
darkest hour of our social, political, and religious unrest, his 
“ sweet reasonableness ” has prevailed above the storm and pointed 
out the substantial agreements where all men have standing room 
in the life with God. He has emphasized a larger social, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual life than most men have found, and what has 
seemed best in our thought to-day has been reached largely by 
following along the higher and broader lines which he set down in 
his incomparable “ Essays ” forty years ago. 

It is not difficult to trace his influence historically during the 
lives of his contemporaries or in the changes wrought by men now 
in middle life. He was intensely identified with the great reform 
era of New England, was the confidant of all its leaders, was the 
one whom they all endeavored to win to their side ; but there was 
that in Emerson which always kept him to his own base. There 
were two Emersons. One was the individualist who had a hand 
like Parker in the movements of the day; the other was the serene 
idealist who lived in the upper realms of spiritual common sense, 
and was never disturbed by the roar of the tempest or the threats 
of men. As an individualist, he was the one around whom the 
Transcendentalists gathered as best expressing the ideal aims which 
they sought to introduce into New England life ; but as an idealist, 
he saw the scope of the movement without deeming it necessary 
for him to sacrifice his individuality to it. What he was toward 
the Transcendentalists, of whom he was chief, he was toward 
Garrison,.toward John Brown, toward the social reformers, toward 
all who had conceived an individual work that promised something 
for the moral improvement of humanity. He shared in the truth 
which carried these movements and men to some degree of success, 
but had the power to prevent his individuality from being ab- 
sorbed by them; he was more than they. He was absorbed and 
kept apart from large intercourse with his fellow-men by the in- 
tensity of his moral idealism. In a paragraph of the journal 
from which a large quotation has already been made, dating in 
the year 1833, he gives the keynote of his life and explains why 
righteousness absorbed him like a passion : “* Milton describes him- 
self in his letter to Diodati as enamored of moral perfection. He 
did not love it more than I. That which I cannot yet declare has 
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been my angel from childhood until now. It has separated me 
from men. It has watered my pillow. It has driven sleep from 
my bed. It has tortured me for my guilt. It has inspired me 
with hope. It cannot be defeated with my defeats. It cannot be 
questioned, though all martyrs apostatize. It is always the glory 
that shall be revealed ; it is the ‘ open secret’ of the universe. And 
it is only the feebleness and dust of the observer that makes it 
future ; the whole is now potentially at the bottom of his heart.” 
It is men with convictions like this who move the world. The 
secret of _Emerson’s pervasive influence, the invisible attraction of 
the man and his writings, lies in his moral power. You may not 
believe what he says, but you cannot discount the man. His 
weight is such that you come to quote him as the seer, the man of 
insight, and his thought, like Goethe’s, is now scattered in preg- 
nant sentences throughout the world. 

It was a great thing to have a single individual in our New- 
England communities, constantly reaching through the lecture- 
room the thinking persons who finally rule the religious life of the 
people. It was the distribution of thought through new channels. 
The old New England lyceum was the free pulpit of some of our 
greatest men. Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Bronson Alcott regarded it as the channel through which they 
might revolutionize New England life. They accomplished to a 
degree what they sought to do. The three represent the most 
powerful detached religious influence exerted through single per- 
sons which has been felt among us during the last half century. 
They were all profoundly religious men, who carried their motive 
into the broad highway, and wrought in the belief that God was 
on their side. They worked for the reconstruction of Christian 
society, though all seemed to be industrious for a time in tearing 
away the foundations of traditional religion. This was their initial 
service, but it was not their final contribution to the thought of 
New Engiand. Emerson alone of these men had religious genius. 
He could infuse his moral ideals with his imaginative sympathy 
until the highest moral excellence seemed to be within the province 
of human effort, but all through life he was too negative in his 
affirmations of the truth about God, which he shrank from com- 
mitting to language, to satisfy the New England demand for posi- 
tive statement. He cast his seed into the field of the world, seem- 
ingly careless whether it sprouted or not. He built the houses of 
faith in which men could live, but lived and died himself without 
ever making consciously a single disciple ; and yet there is no au- 
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thor on moral questions who is so constantly referred to or whose 
power is more widely felt. From the fact that from the first he 
gave supreme attention to the spiritual side of life, he held the 
office of the teacher of our Christendom without a rival, and his 
writing and his example have greatly helped forward the broader 
and more concrete expression of religious truth which is conquer- 
ing acceptance throughout the community. It is not fair to say 
that Emerson has done everything ; it is only to be affirmed that 
he was the first detached Christian in our modern household of 
faith, and that he has been able, by virtue of this detachment, to 
rise above the controversies of the hour and see things in the open 
which others have seen as through a glass darkly. Others have 
had insight, but he was able to express his insights in literary 
forms whose consummate beauty has never been surpassed. This 
constitutes his excellence; but through men who have, so to speak, 
grown out of his loins, of whom Mulford and Munger are promi- 
nent instances, not of the reproduction of his thought but of work- 
ing on lines similar in their correlation of truth to experience, his 
life-work has been extended until it is the working force behind 
the active, aggressive, and constructive religious thought of our 
own time. It is perilous to trace too confidently general influ- 
ences to single persons, but if any single mind has been felt as a 
pervasive influence for good in the higher thinking throughout 
New England during the last fifty years, it is the mind of one 
who found, when addressing the young graduates in divinity at 
Cambridge, that he was speaking the distinctive word for a new 
epoch in religion, who bade these “ new-born bards of the Holy 
Ghost” to “ cast behind [them] all conformity and acquaint men 
at first hand with Deity,” and whose thought anticipated the 
larger expression of truth and its vindication and illustration in 
the actnal life of the world, on the ground that “the revelation is 
in and through this life,” which is the ripest statement of a present 
Christianity. The general religious advance of our own time has 
no more than caught up with the central positions which he af- 
firmed in that Address. Emerson represents the ethical centre of 
the entire movement in America for a better correspondence of 
religion with life. 


Julius H. Ward. 


Boston. 
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COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 


Tue Board is sharing in the benefits of the missionary revival. 
During the past year sixty-six appointments have been made, — twenty- 
one men, forty-six women. The theological seminaries of the United 
States and Canada, Presbyterian and Congregational, supply nine men, 
including appointees who have another year of study. 

A farewell meeting was held September seventh on account of fifty- 
eight persons, described as “on the way, or soon to leave for their 
several fields of labor.” Twenty-seven are missionaries returning to 
their work. Of the new appointments we notice that twenty-one are 
women, ten men. Of the latter, one goes out as a physician, one as a 
business agent, two as teachers. One, at least, was appointed before 
graduation this year from college. Of the six ordained missionaries 
four graduate from theological seminaries the present year, — two from 
Presbyterian seminaries, two from a Congregational. At the beginning 
of the year it was open to the Board to receive a strong reinforcement 
from the Congregational theological seminaries. This has been virtually 
repelled by the Home Secretary’s policy. 


The receipts of the Board from donations and legacies have fallen off 
the past year a little more than $26,000. In the States of the Interior 
there is said to have been an advance of $11,380. This indicates a fall- 
ing off elsewhere of something more than $37,000. Comparing the total 
receipts from donations and legacies the past year with the average of 
the five years previous, the diminution is more than $30,000. In this 
estimate the gifts for the Morning Star, amounting to upwards of 
$41,756, are not reckoned. 

Specially noticeable is the advance in drafts from the Otis and Swett 
legacies. From the Otis fund there were taken, in 1885, $43,884; in 
1886, $41,144; in 1887, $48,808: from the Swett fund, for the same 
years respectively, $52,992 ; $116,000; $154,319. The rapid diminu- 
tion of these funds, accompanied by a decline in gifts from the churches, 
is a serious fact. Since in a little more than a year, at the present rate, 
the Swett fund will be exhausted, it is evident that the friends of the 
Board will need to put forth special effort to keep its work up to the 
present standard. We suppose that it is the policy of the Board and of 
the Committee so to expend the Otis and Swett legacies that the enlarged 
work which these make possible can eventually be carried on through 
such advance in contributions as experience gives reason to anticipate. 


The “ Congregationalist,” in an editorial article upon “The Policy of 
the Board ” (September 15), says : — 
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“When a candidate declares that he does not accept the theory of future 
probation, but is content to leave the heathen who never have heard of Christ 
in the hands of God, that is enough, and we see no reason why he should not 
be accepted — so far as this subject is concerned.” 


This is a hopeful announcement. The ground taken by the Home 
Secretary has been that the dogma of the decisive nature of this life for 
all men is a vital doctrine of Scripture, ranking with Inspiration and 
Atonement. The “Congregationalist ”” now proposes that men be ac- 
cepted who are not committed to this doctrine. 

When it adds that no one should be appointed who does not repudiate 
the “fact” of future probation, “ whatever may be true of its possibility,” 
does it not become obscure? What is meant by leaving the heathen in 
the hands of God? Are they left wholly with Him? If so, may He 
not vouchsafe to them a knowledge of his atoning love, so that, if they 
will, they may be saved by it? We have often thought that the formula 
“leaving the heathen in the hands of God” is used with a reserve that 
limits his operations. He may do with them what He pleases, only He 
may not offer to them the atonement revealed to us. This is not, how- 
ever, the thought of the writer of the editorial before us. He concedes 
that the possibility of future probation may be held, — it is an acceptance 
of it as a fact which is fatal to service. But what does this mean? If it 
may be, it may be as a fact. If it is possible, no Christian can help hoping 
that it will prove to be a fact. This matter of the eternal state of the 
heathen who die ignorant of redemption is not a question of abstract 
theology. It is an affair of humanity, of men and women and children, 
millions upon millions of them. Must a candidate for appointment by 
the Board repudiate all hope that, in fact, God will have access to them 
through the consummate revelation of his righteousness and love? If, 
however, it be simply intended to affirm that future probation is not 
revealed as a fact, or so that we are assured that it is a fact, it is, per- 
haps, enough to say that no one of the rejected candidates has ever so 
regarded it. 


The Rev. Henry Fairbanks, in a communication to the “ Congrega- 
tionalist,” says : — 


“If a missionary candidate, fully accepting the Word of God, says that he 
does not find any ground for a theory of future probation, and has no specula- 
tion in regard to it, I should think that ought to be sufficient without pressing 
him to examine further and be prepared to deny its possibility.” 


We welcome this concession. But what is meant by finding “any 
ground”? Suppose that a candidate thinks there are some reasons for 
hoping that the conceded possibility will be realized, does this constitute 
an offense so great that he must be excluded from service? What is 
intended by the phrase “has no speculation”? Is thought on this sub- 
ject to be prohibited to the missionary ? 
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Dr. Fairbanks argues that the missionary must accept only the doctrines, 
views, or theories held in common by the contributors who sustain him. 
The objection even of a minority should suffice. Many contributors to 
the treasury of the Board are conscientiously opposed to the theory of a 
future probation. Therefore no person who favors this theory should be 
appointed. Will Dr. Fairbanks appy his rule consistently, and insist 
that no candidate be appointed whose opinions respecting the salvation 
or condemnation of the heathen affront the conscience and intelligence of 
“any considerable body of contributors ” ? 


The line which it is now proposed to draw respecting the hypothesis of 
continued probation [our opponents seem to endeavor always to use the 
phrase future probation] would exclude from service men of the type of 
Mr. Hume. Im a letter to the chairman of the Committee which con- 
ducted the negotiations with him which resulted in his permission to 
return to India, Mr. Hume wrote : — 


“In reference to phraseology, in the interest of truth and clearness, I 
must ask permission to continue to use the term ‘hypothesis,’ as indicating a 
supposition, a matter not revealed, in distinction from ‘doctrine,’ as indicating 
something to be taught positively as a part of the revealed system... . AsI 
have from the first said, since the Bible seems to me not explicit as to how 
Christ influences those who never hear of Him in this world, I have no doctrine 
on this subject, in the sense explained at first. I simply say, I do not know. 
Still, among the possible modes by which Christ may reach such with his grace, 
the possibility of a gracious opportunity for them prior to the last judgment 
seems a hypothesis not forbidden by Scripture, and in favor of which some reasons 
may be given.” 

(Italics ours.) This is not the language of one who “does not find any 
ground,” etc. 


We commend this extract from the correspondence on the basis of 
which Mr. Hume was returned, to those who are pressing the following 
argument. Referring to men who accept the hypothesis of future proba- 
tion, it is said: “The appointment of one such candidate would commit 
the Board to the approval of the objectionable hypothesis.” Has the 
action of the Prudential Committee, in returning Mr. Hume, committed 
it to his position that the hypothesis of the possibility of a future proba- 
tion for the unevangelized heathen “seems not forbidden by Scripture, 
and in favor of it [which] some reasons may be given”? If it has, how 
can the Board, if it sustains the Committee, escape the same committal ? 
And how can it avoid Dr. Fairbanks’s censure? 


In the “Independent,” September 15, a member of the Prudential 
Committee, the Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D., makes some extraordinary state- 
ments. After quoting a newspaper introductory sentence as though it 
were a part of a note from Mr. Hume, Dr. Webb affirms that the Pru- 
dential Committee never saw the memorandum which we printed in the 
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Review for March, 1887, page 314, until after it had voted its author 
permission to return to India! This, at least, is the only meaning of 
Dr. Webb’s language, unless we suspect him of a mere verbal subterfuge 
by substituting “supplement” for “memorandum,” a suspicion we cannot 
entertain for a moment. 

If, before hastily attacking our statement, Dr. Webb had looked at this 
“supplement,” which contains the “ memorandum,” he would have read 
these words: “In compliance with a request from the rooms of the 
American Board that I should give the Prudential Committee a brief 
and general statement of my theological position . . . on February 3 I 
sent a leiter with the desired memorandum.” The action of the Com- 
mittee was taken February 11. If he will also take the pains to read the 
correspondence which led up to this memorandum he will understand 
why we referred to it “as the memorandum which defined his position 
to the Committee, and was the basis of its action permitting his return.” 
He will also discover that his use of the letter of the mission and his 
general representation of doctrinal pledges on Mr. Hume’s part do Mr. 
Hume great injustice. If such misstatements are to continue we think 
that this entire correspondence should be given to the public. 


In an article in “The Inter-Ocean” (Chicago), August 1, 1887, Dr. 
Washington Gladden thus exposes the very common, bue altogether un- 
warrantable, use made in theology of the analogy of human government. 
The article is in reply to a correspondent of the paper who had referred 
to this analogy as determinative in the decision of questions in theology 
now under discussion : — 


‘¢The assumption of it all is that the divine dealing with men can be ex- 
plained by analogies drawn from human government. He (my correspondent) 
says that the teaching ‘that there can be no condemnation until there has 
been an offer of forgiveness, would overturn every court of justice in the 
land, and its ethics would make government impossible.’ It is about time, 
I should think, that the masters in our Israel began to comprehend the fact 
that the expediencies of human administration are very inadequate to explain 
God’s dealings with men. The object of human government in dealing with 
offenders is not ‘forgiveness’ or ‘salvation.’ Its object is to find out who is 
guilty ; to clear the innocent and to punish the guilty. Forgiveness, reclama- 
tion of the erring, is only an incidental and secondary function. Pardon issues 
only in rare and exceptional cases ; it is justified mainly on the score of the 
fallibility of our administration ; there is a question whether the prerogative 
might not better be withheld altogether. The main object of God’s govern- 
ment is the salvation of men. His judgment is never at fault, nor are his laws 
ever evaded ; but the end of all his dealings with men is to save them from 
sin and ruin. The methods of his government are, therefore, radically different 
from those of human governments, and the attempt to illustrate his dealings 
with men by the methods of human government is utterly misleading. It is 
the attempt to force the great truths of redemption into these forensic formu- 
laries that has stricken the old theology with dry rot, and keeps it harping on 
phrases which have no meaning.” 
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A PROPOSED ISSUE AT SPRINGFIELD. 


A SEMI-DENOMINATIONAL paper which sustains the present manage- 
ment of the American Board has recently defined as follows “the real 
and exact’ issue at Springfield : — 

“ As we said above . . . the real and vital issue before the American Board 
is just this: Ought the Board to revolutionize its doctrinal basis, and send 
forth men who hold the belief in the extra-Biblical dogma of Future Proba- 
tion as taught at Andover ? ” 

There are several important objections to this statement of the issue at 
Springfield apart from the one to which we desire to call special atten- 
tion. 

It implies that the American Board is to be asked to sit in judgment 
on the doctrinal teaching of a Congregational theological seminary. The 
dogma which is to be prescribed is defined as the one “ taught at An- 
dover.” How is the American Board to determine what this teaching 
is? If its members depend on representations of it given by the jour- 
nals which support the present policy at the Rooms they will be seriously 
misled. Will it undertake an investigation of its own? An elaborate 
and judicial examination of this teaching has recently been concluded. 
Of the three Visitors before whom in part it was conducted, President 
Seelye — as we happen to know beyond question — voted for the acquit- 
tal of all the accused professors, including Professor Smyth. By the 
vote of two other Visitors Professor Smyth was pronounced guilty of 
holding three opinions which he has distinctly and unwaveringly repu- 
diated. Is the opinion respecting Future Probation which he disclaims 
holding, to be accepted as the Andover teaching? His opinions were fur- 
ther investigated judicially by twelve other gentlemen, who unanimously 
reached the same conclusion with President Seelye. Is the opinion 
which they acquitted him of holding to be now designated “ the extra- 
Biblical dogma of Future Probation as taught at Andover”? More- 
over, the only other professors at Andover charged with heterodox 
teaching have all been formally acquitted by the Visitors as well as by 
the Trustees. What, we would respectfully inquire, is the Andover 
teaching which is revolutionary of the doctrinal basis of the Board? 
And, more especially, what is the method in which the American Board 
is to determine what this teaching is? Is the Board to sit as an Eccle- 
siastical Synod or Council? Or is it to proceed by commission, — the 
Commissioners originally chartered to send the gospel to the heathen 
now assuming to act by delegation as commissioners on heresy ? 

The teaching at Andover is conducted by gentlemen of unimpeached 
standing in the churches which form the constituency of the Board. 
There has been a question at issue — concluded as we have just stated 
—as to the conformity of their teaching to a theological creed drawn 
up in the year 1808. But no question has been raised as to their stand- 
ing in the ministry of the Congregational denomination. Is the American 
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Board to be asked to sit in judgment on them? The Home Secretary 
having failed to secure the insertion of a particular article in the Creed 
prepared by the Congregational Commission, is the Board to be resolved 
into a new creed commission? Are some new descriptive words to be 
added to its already somewhat extended title, so that it shall henceforth 
be known as the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
and Domestic Creed Making ? 

Dr. Hopkins at Des Moines remarked : “ I presume to say that I have 
always felt that the resolution of 1871 was a wise resolution.” He added 
that if the resolution he was about to put were a theological resolution, 
he “ should object to it.” The declaration of 1871, to which he referred, 
reads thus: “ Neither this Board nor its Prudential Committee are in 
any sense a theological court to settle doctrinal points of belief.” This 
has been a settled principle hitherto. Are those who bring the charge of 
a revolutionary policy against their opponents themselves planning to 
revolutionize the essential nature and character of the Board and trans- 
form it into a “ theological court ” ? 

These difficulties which beset action of the Board upon the “ real and 
exact,” “the real and vital” issue, as defined by our contemporary, are 
enhanced by its assertion that the question before the Board is not 
“whether the Board shall send out men who merely hesitate to affirm 
any positive belief as to what may be the unrevealed purpose of God to 
do in the future for those who die without the knowledge of Christ.” 
This elimination from the issue which the Board must meet at Springfield 
of the question whether candidates shall be required to hold to the decisive 
nature of this life, indicates progress in some minds since the discussion 
at Des Moines. Then the “real and exact” issue joined was upon the 
cases of men who took the agnostic position ; now this position is declared 
not to be matter of contention. Such a concession, it may fairly be 
pleaded, has been made by the Prudential Committee in returning Mr. 
Hume and commissioning Miss Judson. We should be glad to learn 
that it is recognized by the Home Secretary. But it embarrasses the con- 
clusion which by jts statement of the issue at Springfield our contem- 
porary desires to promote. It is conceded that men shall no longer be 
required to hold that the Scriptures reveal the universal exclusion of the 
heathen from future grace. There may be an unrevealed purpose of 
God concerning their salvation. But if this hypothesis or hope may be 
allowed, upon what dogmatic or other grounds is it proposed to condemn 
as revolutionary of the doctrinal basis of the Board the hope that this 
unrevealed purpose of God may have the same centre as his revealed, 
the Son of his love, by whom and for whom all things were created? It 
would be an interesting, not to say singular, discussion on the platform of 
the Board in which it should be argued that in order to save its doctrinal 
basis from being revolutionized a vote should be passed that its mis- 
sionaries may hope that God will save the heathen who die without the 
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knowledge of Christ, but may not hope that He will do so by giving 
them this knowledge. Or will it be said that the aim of the Board 
must be to exclude men who not only thus hope, but who think that 
some reasons can be given for this hope,— reasons drawn from the 
nature of Christianity and intimations of Scripture? We cannot but 
ask, will it not, indeed, be a great day for the American Board, and 
for the integrity of its doctrinal basis, and for orthodoxy, when it shall 
solemnly decide that a missionary in its employ may entertain a hope 
respecting God’s unrevealed purposes, but may not discover and affirm 
a reason for his hope? We know not what surprises some of our 
friends who are championing the doctrinal basis of the Board may have 
in store for us, but we confess that of all the difficulties we have sug- 
gested this seems to us to press closest to irrationality, that men should 
abandon the old tenet of an absolute exclusion, by Biblical authority, 
of future grace for those who die ignorant of the gospel, and should 
thus recognize the possibility of such grace; then, that they should pro- 
ceed to exclude from missionary service those who find reason for sup- 
posing this conceded possible grace to be through knowledge of the same 
Redeemer who in this way saves here ; and, finally, that the reason given 
for condemning this evangelical interpretation of an admitted possibility 
should be, that otherwise “ the historic policy” and “ dogmatic basis” of 
the American Board will be revolutionized. 

The simple truth is that public sentiment, as was shown in the Hume 
case, strongly condemns the position taken by the Home Secretary at 
Des Moines and in his letters to various candidates of the past two years, 
and the defenders of the management see the necessity of finding new 
standing-ground. The indefinite phrases, “the new dogma of Future 
Probation,” “the new doctrine of Future Probation,” “ the extra-Biblical 
dogma of Future Probation as taught at Andover,” are put forth as ral- 
lying cries. They may answer a transitory purpose, or they may not. 
In no event can they serve to define the real issue, nor help to its per- 
manent settlement. The churches have decided that upon the question 
of the reality and the method of God’s grace in Christ to those who re- 
ceive no knowledge of a Redeemer in this life there shall be liberty 
of opinion. When the Board discovers this fact and conforms its action 
thereto it will solve the problem now before it.” 


The objection, however, which we had chiefly in mind when we began 
to write has not yet been stated. The definition we have quoted of the 
“exact issue” assumes that the Andover teaching respecting Future 


1 By characterizing the phrase “the dogma of Future Probation as taught 
at Andover” as indefinite we do not imply that the hypothesis of future grace, 
which certain professors at Andover have maintained to be admissible and 
helpful in the consideration of a problem confessedly dark and painful, cannot 
be, and has not been, clearly stated. But it is evident that, as often happens 
in such cases, misunderstandings abound which render this and other phrases 
which we have quoted unsuitable for use in a statement of an “ exact issue.” 
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Probation is revolutionary of the doctrinal basis of the Board. As no 
explanation is given in the article from which we quote as to what this 
teaching is believed to be, we meet the assumption first of all with a de- 
nial of its truth. There is no teaching at Andover on this subject which 
is thus revolutionary. Nor have the applicants from Andover, Messrs. 
Noyes and Torrey, avowed any opinions which can thus be characterized. 

What is the doctrinal basis of the Board? Where and how is it de- 
fined? The Board has adopted no creed. It has never undertaken to 
formulate doctrine or expound theology. From the beginning, until 
some two years since, the unvarying principle has obtained that candi- 
dates for appointment shall be judged by the well-known doctrinal con- 
fessions of the churches which sustain the Board. The present. Home 
Secretary has the unfortunate distinction of having violated this princi- 
ple, but neither he nor his apologists have ventured to deny it; rather, 
so far as we have observed, all pleas in his defense have admitted its va- 
lidity. Now nothing is more patent than this, that the erceds of the 
churches sustaining the Board have undergone revision and change since 
the formation of the Board. We do not dispute, in its appropriate con- 
nection we would emphasize rather, the permanent elements in evangeli- 
eal faith. There is a “ continuity of Christian thought.” In the history 
of Christian doctrine there are constant elements. But no less are there 
variable elements. Even the Apostles’ Creed has not only been enlarged, 
it has been changed, from its earliest form: we no longer confess the 
resurrection of the flesh, but the resurrection of the body, and this phrase 
does not mean to us what it has meant to other generations. In the 
modifications of thought which this century has witnessed, and which 
the Congregational churches sustaining the Board have participated in, 
we believe that no evangelical belief has been lost; but unquestionably 
there is a sharper and somewhat different discrimination now between 
matters of faith and opinions in theology, between the known and the 
unknown, between doctrine and dogma, between essentials and non- 
essentials. Where, as in some of the older churches, the ancient creeds 
are perpetuated, newer symbols often serve as the confession of faith upon 
reception to membership. In eschatology the formulas now commonly 
adopted contain no such article as the Home Secretary has done his ut- 
most to establish, after failing to secure its approval by the Commission 
appointed to deal with this subject. The theology of the Board, if the 
phrase may be allowed, is the theology of the churches sustaining the 
Board. It is so by the Board’s history, traditions, and usages. The 
attempt to make it otherwise has produced the present conflict. None 
know better than those who are bringing the Board into collision with 
the present faith of the churches that a reference of the cases of Messrs. 
Noyes and Torrey to the decision of ecclesiastical councils would reverse 
the decision which has been made. The temper and purpose of the Con- 
gregational churches at the present time is strongly in favor of liberty 
of thought within evangelical limits, of comprehension, catholicity, and 
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restriction of requirement to the essential truths of the gospel. No eccle- 
siastical council hesitates to ordain men of the character and faith of 
Messrs. Noyes and Torrey. No benevolent society, except the Board, 
declines to send out such men as its agents. The rejected candidates of 
the Foreign Board are solicited for service by the domestic boards, 
They are employed gladly by the churches. The statement of the “ex- 
act issue” on which we are commenting not only contains a gross as- 
sumption, as we have indicated, — it is itself in principle the outcome of 
a revolutionary policy. In the last analysis it implies that the dogmatic 
basis of the Board is not the faith of the churches sustaining the Board, 
but a platform of its own; that it is an independent doctrinal authority 
and has a dogmatic function to perform. We trust that if any one at 
Springfield appeals to the “ dogmatic basis ” of the Board he will care- 
fully explain what he means by this phrase, and what the creed of the 
Board is. We understand it to be the faith of the churches whose agent 
the Board should be—the creed of the Congregational churches, so far, 
at least, as it sends out Congregational clergymen and members of Con- 
gregational churches. If Presbyterians contribute to its funds, and Pres- 
byterian students desire that their orthodoxy should be determined by 
the Westminster standards, we know of no reason why such requests, 
when made, should not be gratified. But for Congregational candidates 
it is a sheer usurpation of authority that other standards of judgment 
should be set up than those accredited by the usage of Congregational 
churches. What these are is sufficiently attested by the usage of ordain- 
ing councils. 

We have a further and special objection to the statement which has 
been cited of the “real and exact issue.” The Andover dogma of Fu- 
ture Probation and the Andover Theology in general — meaning by this 
simply the opinions of certain professors at Andover — is more perfectly 
in harmony with the fundamental doctrinal postulates of evangelical 
missionary work than that of at least some of the men who are forciag 
the present controversy. 

Their theory is that multitudes of the heathen will be saved without 
knowledge of the Person and sacrificial work of the Redeemer. At the 
last Annual Meeting, a preacher, forced upon the Board by skillful man- 
agement, and foremost in the work of defending the Home Secretary’s 
policy and assailing Andover, affirmed that the innumerable multitude 
whom the seer of Patmos beheld worshiping the Lamb in heaven were 
heathen who had been saved without knowledge of God’s revealed word, 
or of an atoning Saviour. So far as we have observed, the opinion com- 
monly advocated by those who are most vehement in denouncing the An- 
dover dogma is identical in principle though not so rash in exegesis. 
The Christian thought and feeling of the age have revolted from the 
belief that after providing an atonement for all men God condemns the 
vast majority of the race without in some way giving them an opportunity 
to be saved by it. The hypothesis, accordingly, has found favor that 
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men are saved by an implicit faith, that on the ground of the atonement 
mercy is widely extended to all who in the darkness of heathenism do 
not still the voice of conscience but strive after rectitude. We have 
objected to this theory that it does not work — at least on any scale suffi- 
cient to relieve the difficulty it is designed to meet. There is nothing in 
the light of nature which can be construed as an equivalent to the light 
of the cross, and we are unable to discover the universality of Christian- 
ity in an uncommunicated offer of pardon. But this is not the question 
now in hand. We should defend, were there need of it, and could we 
do so with any good effect, the right of those who hold this theory to 
work under the Board. Theirs is not the opinion nor the theology of 
the fathers, the founders of the Board. We question whether, thought 
out, it does not contain principles subversive, revolutionary, of its real 
doctrinal basis, whether in fact it is not essentially a rationalistic theory 
of salvation. But this is matter of scientific discussion, of theology, not 
of fellowship in Christian labor. Those who hold this theory are evan- 
gelical believers. They accept the atonement, though they depreciate 
its necessity as a motive power. They honor the Person of Christ, though 
they favor a theory which tends to a denial of his divinity. They be- 
lieve in Christianity, though they cannot defend it against Strauss’s 
famous objection that a religion communicated to a handful of the race, 
cannot rightly claim universality. It is enough that they preach Christ 
and Him crucified. The Board would be false to its catholic traditions 
were it to raise any question as to their fitness to serve it because of their 
acceptance of this special and unsatisfactory speculation.’ 

What does excite our contentiousness and our amazement is, that some 
of these brethren should turn round and charge with revolutionizing the 
theology of the Board men who believe so firmly in human sinfulness and 
guilt, in the necessity of atonement, in the revelation of God through 
Christ, in Christianity as the only hope of mankind, as to insist that a 
communication to men of its saving truths and powers is practically neces- 
sary to their salvation. And yet this is the issue which is raised. The 
greatest effort is made to disguise it, but it cannot be disguised. Our 
opponents hope that multitudes of heathen will be saved without knowl- 
edge of Christ ; we hope that many such will be saved by knowledge of 
Christ. They assume to be defenders of the theology of the Board, and 
condemn us for endeavoring to revolutionize it. 

Let us see how this looks in the light of the history of the Board. 

If there is anything in that history which can claim higher authority 
as a doctrinal declaration than the Instructions from time to time given 
by the Prudential Committee to missionaries and approved by the Board, 
we know not what it is. We do not understand, indeed, that these con- 
stitute its doctrinal basis, which we have already explained to be some- 
thing quite distinct. But if the inquiry be, what is the faith which has 


1 Many, probably most, of those who thus speculate have no sympathy with 
the policy of intolerance which we are opposing. 
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been expressed in its official declarations? there is no better source of 
evidence than these formal Instructions. 

In the Annual Report for 1829 the Instructions are published which 
had been given to the first missionary to China, the Rev. Elijah C. 
Bridgman. The Prudential Committee at that time consisted of Hon. 
Wm. Reed, Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., Samuel 
Hubbard, LL. D., Rev. William Fay, D.D. Mr. Evarts was Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Rev. Rufus Anderson and Mr. David Greene 
were Assistant Secretaries. The Instructions given by such men were 
formally approved by the Board. We read :— 

“Keep clearly before your mind also the actual character and condition of 
the heathen as subjects of God’s moral government, the prospect before them, 
and their relation to Christ and his atonement. Think what He has done 
for them and how INEFFECTUAL it will be if his followers do not convey to them 
@ KNOWLEDGE of the Gospel.” 

We find nothing inconsistent with this emphatic statement in any 
other instructions, or declarations of the Board. If any doctrine is his- 
torically established as its own by its past declarations, it is the one we 
have emphasized by italics and capitals. 

We have examined as shedding light on this matter the sermons 
preached before the Board for a score or more of years after its organi- 
zation. One is wanting on the files of the Board, but only one. The 
burden of these sermons is the indispensableness to human salvation of a 
preached gospel, of a special disclosure of the character of God, of that 
work of the Spirit which rests upon the work of Christ and implies 
knowledge of Christ. Occasionally, but extremely rarely, there is an 
apologetic hint that specific knowledge of the Redeemer, or at least 
knowledge gained in the ordinary way, is not absolutely indispensable. 
But the concession is defensive, and not of practical significance. With- 
out the knowledge of Christ the heathen were regarded as beyond hope. 
In the gospel as made known to them is their only means of recovery. 
A brief review of this early literature will best impress this point. 

The first sermon before the Board was preached by President Dwight 
in 1813. It considers the work to be done, in what manner and by 
whom. The world apart from the risen Redeemer is pictured as ‘lying 
in wickedness, as a man slain lies weltering in his blood, as an immense 
field of death, a place of graves, a catacomb, where souls are buried to 
wake no more.’ “The gate which in Asia and Africa was once opened 
wide at the head of the way to eternal life, has long since been barred ; 
the path to Heaven forgotten; and the communication with that happy 
world finally cut off. Ignorance has benighted, sin bewildered, and 
misery broken down, their wretched inhabitants. Not an effort are they 
either disposed or able to make for themselves.” The power that can 
recover these lost millions to holiness and God works through “the 
means by which men have become Christians here,” the word of God 
proclaimed by the living preacher. 
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The second preacher was the Rev. James Richards. He discoursed 
upon the principles and motives of missionary work as seen in the ex- 
ample of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. ‘He considered the gospel 
as an indispensable mean of eternal life —that they who heard it and 
believed would be saved; and that they who heard it not, or did not 
believe, would inevitably perish.” The heathen are in ‘total darkness, 
—all, all are without hope and without God, — a vast multitude of souls 
crowding their way, generation after generation, down to the abodes of 
despair. The spring of the apostles’ and of all missionary zeal is in the 
knowledge that the gospel is the only appointed means of salvation, and 
that men will perish who die without its light.’ 

The third sermon was preached by the Rey. Calvin Chapin, D. D., Re- 
cording Secretary of the Board. Dr. Chapin asks, Who are the heathen ? 
and answers: 1. Those who, “ though their trials for eternity are allot- 
ted them in regions where the Bible is enjoyed, remain, nevertheless, 
entirely ignorant of the doctrines and salvation which it reveals. .. . 
With distressing propriety, ergo, may they be denominated heathen.” 
2. “ People not favored with competent means of knowing their master’s 
character, will, and salvation. . . . They are travellers with us to the 
judgment seat and yet do not enjoy divine revelation, and, of course, do 
not possess the means of eternal life.” The words we have italicized are 
very significant as to the theology of the Board when this sermon was 
preached. They recur again: “The heathen perceive many important 
truths. They feel wants which they possess no power to satisfy. They 
do not find a Saviour and an atonement competent to the pardon of 
guilt. Their religion must of course be false.” 

In 1816 the preacher was Henry Davis, D. D., President of Middle- 
bury College. His sermon is a powerful argument to prove the need 
of a special revelation in order that men may know God and the way of 
salvation. “Until God, then, in boundless wisdom and compassion 
should provide a sacrifice for sin, and make us acquainted with that 
sacrifice, in vain would be our most laborious researches.” 

President Appleton, of Bowdoin College, was the fifth preacher. His 
proposition “that the true character of God is not known, except by 
revelation,” meaning the revelation contained in sacred Scripture, is sus- 
tained by a learned, elaborate, and luminous argument, concluding with 
these words: “There is no reason to hope that the true character and 
worship of God will ever be made known among the heathen, but through 
the medium of divine revelation.” And his language in applying his 
theme is the more noteworthy from his characteristic candor and modera- 
tion: “ Without agitating the question whether some individuals may not 
be sanctified by the Spirit, who are precluded from all acquaintance with 
revealed religion, it must be obvious that the souls of the heathen are in 
the greatest possible danger. This proposition, Without holiness no man 
can see the Lorp, believers in Christianity cannot call in question. On 
this principle, are the morals and worship of the heathen such as that 
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good hopes of their salvation can be rationally entertained? Are they 
among the pure in heart who shall see God ? ” 

The sixth preacher was Samuel Spring, D. D., of Newburyport, Mass. 
He said, speaking on the necessity of sending out preachers : — 

“Thus God operates in a uniform manner ; and He is under no obliga- 
tion as a gracious Sovereign to step aside from his usual, established 
course of proceeding to save sinners. For instance, if there are any of 
his elect amid the dark tribes of Ethiopia, He can call them hither in 
slave-ships to embrace the gospel, though in judgment to slaveholders, 
who buy and sell the souls of men; but in infinite mercy to the poor, 
oppressed slaves whom He makes Christ’s freemen. And with facility, as 
He is now graciously conducting, He can send missionaries to Africa and 
convert Ethiopians upon their own native ground.” This supposition, that 
God, if he determined to save a poor African heathen, might bring him 
to this country in a slave-ship for this purpose, like Dr. Chapin’s “ of 
course,” is a striking indication of the firmness with which the fathers of 
the Board held to the necessity to salvation of a knowledge of Christ. 

Dr. Lyman’s sermon, 1819, was not prepared for the occasion, and 
President Nott’s in 1820 is not accessible, and we pass to the ninth in the 
series. The preacher was Dr. Jedediah Morse. He discoursed at length, 
and in a very instructive way, upon the preparation for the introduction 
of Christianity, and upon the time and means of its universal diffusion. 
The necessity of the gospel is assumed. 

Dr. Proudfit’s sermon, 1822, dwelt upon considerations which evince 
the practical necessity of preaching the gospel. President Day, of 
Yale College, the following year, touched, as had President Appleton, 
upon the question of heathen salvation without a knowledge of the gos- 
pel. He said: “'To what purpose is it to inquire whether there may 
possibly be here and there a virtuous heathen when the multitude are 
confessedly sunk in the depths of corruption?” “There is no other name 
given under heaven whereby they can be saved but by Jesus Christ. It 
is through his name that missionaries endeavor to recover them from the 
dominion of the prince of darkness. It is through the power of his 
grace that regions which have been desolate for ages are to be converted 
into the garden of God.” 

The succeeding preacher was Samuel Austin, D.D. He delineated the 
missionary character of the Apostle Paul. The next year Middlebury 
College again furnished the preacher, Dr. Joshua Bates. He used this 
noteworthy language : — 

“Let it be simply remembered, that ‘without holiness no one can see 
the Lord,’ that ‘except a man be born again he cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven ;’ and let it not be forgotten how insufficient to produce this 
renovation, with the exception of Christianity, is every system of religion 
which the world has known; let the express testimony of inspiration op 
this subject be called to mind, that all who are redeemed from iniquity 
are redeemed by the blood of Christ ; that all who are saved are saved 
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by grace through faith ; that all who are born again are born of the 
Spirit by the Word of God; that all who are sanctified unto eternal life 
are sanctified through the truth applied by the Holy Ghost ; let this recol- 
lection be had, and the importance, the momentous, the indispensable im- 
portance of Christianity in forming the permanent character and securing 
the highest happiness of mankind, will be at once perceived and felt.” 

The fourteenth preacher was Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D., President of 
Williams College. He argues first for missions on the supposition “ that 
all men will be saved, or even that men are as likely to be saved without 
the gospel as with it,” and then proceeds as follows: “ But what believer 
in revelation, except a Universalist, will say that men are as likely to be 
saved without the gospel as with it? Be it so that good heathen will be 
saved, but the mass of the heathen are not good.” ‘The only means to 
reclaim the world is the Gospel of Christ. Talk as you will of the salva- 
tion of the pious heathen; let it be admitted, if you please, that now and 
then a pagan becomes a good man; yet the mass of the heathen are 
grossly wicked, and will always remain so till reformed by the Gospel of 
Christ. But I go further. Show me one instance in which God has 
ever saved or enlightened an adult without his word and ordinances.” 

We can give extracts from only one other of these early sermons, and 
we select it because it affords an additional instance of allusion to salva- 
tion without a knowledge of the gospel. We quote from Dr. McDowell’s 
sermon in 1837: “I know not but God sometimes may, in some way, 
communicate to a pagan without the gospel, such a knowledge of the 
Saviour and of his atonement ; and may make such an application of his 
atonement, and so renew the heart, by the Holy Spirit, that he may be 
saved. But, if He ever does this, salvation is still through Christ; and 
such instances, if they ever occur, which is at least very doubtful, are 
very rare. The Lord gives us no authority from his Word to expect it ; 
neither do the accounts which missionaries give us of the universal des- 
titution of holiness which they find in all pagan lands that they have 
visited, leave us much ground to hope that in any instance are the heathen 
saved through Christ without a knowledge of the gospel.” ‘‘Some may 
consider it uncharitable thus to represent the condition of the heathen, 
without the knowledge of Christ; but the Bible, unquestionably, thus 
represents their condition. And the contrary sentiment, that the heathen 
may be saved without a knowledge of Christ, and in some other way 
than through the salvation He purchased, is an infidel sentiment, and it 
is practically far more uncharitable. For it paralyzes exertion to send 
the gospel to them.” ‘The truth, ‘Neither is there salvation in any 
other,’ is the grand spring of missions to the heathen.” 

We need not adduce further testimonies. Nothing is better attested 
than the opposition of the early theology of the Board to the theory en- 
tertained by some of those who now profess to be special defenders of 
its doctrinal basis, and who accuse their brethren, who hold with the 
fathers to the practical necessity of the motives of the gospol for any 
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broad and effective work of recovery to holiness, of revolutionary de- 
signs. If any attempt is made at Springfield to establish this charge, and 
if such phrases as the “ total historic policy ” of the Board be introduced, 
we trust that those who employ these terms or make this endeavor will 
explain their own relation to the doctrine of the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of the gospel in order to deliverance from sin and guilt. And we 
would respectfully submit that more is needed, if the dogmatic basis of 
the Board is to be found elsewhere than in the living faith of the 
churches which sustain it, and if it is to be defended from revolutionary 
attempts, than to protect it from those who agree with the fathers in up- 
holding the necessity of the gospel. There is yet severer work required. 
Judgment must begin at Jerusalem. It will be necessary to request the 
preacher of the last annual sermon to retract his declaration that “through 
all ages we think of some of them [the heathen] ‘vorking righteousness 
and being accepted of Him,” and his interpretation of the vision of the 
revelator, and that he should apply to every age his declaration that 
“so far as we know the preaching of the law and gospel of God is 
the only influence adequate to the conversion of the heathen who now 
live on the earth with us.” The Home Secretary and the Prudential 
Committee, also, should be asked to define their position on this question. 
And if they agree with the fathers that the gospel is practically indis- 
pensable as a motive power, and also hold that no heathen can receive 
any knowledge of this gospel save in this earthly life, the question should 
then be put whether they also agree with the fathers in the inevitable 
conclusion that the great mass of mankind are doomed to eternal damna- 
tion without opportunity of being saved by the Redeemer who died for 
them. If the Board is to go into the business of defining its “ historic” 
faith, if its doctrinal basis is to be determined in this fashion and men 
approved in the churches are to be excluded from its service, let us have 
thorough work. Let there be no equivocation. If entertaining the hope 
that those who do not hear of a Saviour in this life may come under the 
influence of his grace in the next is to be condemned as revolutionary, if 
men who cherish this hope, and think they have reason to do so, are to 
be excluded from service, let it be made plain what must be held. Does 
the Board adhere to the dogma of the universal, or substantially univer- 
sal, damnation of the heathen who die without knowledge of the Re- 
deemer? If not, on what grounds and for what reasons is it changing 
its historic faith? What position or prominence does it instruct its 
missionaries to give to knowledge of the true character of God, and of 
the atonement, in their efforts to recover men from sin? May they 
hold to an administration of grace, a work of the Spirit of God, outside 
of the ordinary means of grace, which is practically equivalent to his work 
through those means? If so, do they abandon the doctrine of the fathers 
of the Board that the spring of missionary effort is in the power of 
the gospel, and the Pauline principle that faith cometh by hearing? In 
a word, how does the present management of the Board propose to ad- 
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here to the historic theology of the Board and at the same time modify 
or abandon the tenet that the mass of mankind, who have hitherto lived, 
are everlastingly damned without opportunity of recovery by the power 
of the gospel ? 

There is one, and but one, solution of the multitudinous difficulties sug- 
gested by “the exact issue” which has been proposed. Let the Board 
listen to the voice of the churches and accept their decision NoT TO Dr 
VIDE ON QUESTIONS THAT BELONG TO THE REALM OF OPINION, NOT OF 
FAITH. 


CONCILIATION VERSUS DIVISION. 


Ir is an open secret that the Japan Mission of the American Board 
has unanimously adopted and sent to the officers and corporate mem- 
bers of this organization a letter expressive of “deep sympathy in 
this grave crisis,” and conveying the assurance of “ most earnest and 
continued prayers .. . that there may be no division among the con- 
stituents of the Board, and that God will raise up and inspire some man 
or men to devise and present a plan of action on which all will unite.” 

Whatever we can do, which involves no sacrifice of principle, to pro- 
mote a policy of union, we most heartily desire to accomplish. We can 
only speak for ourselves, and not for the body of friends of the Board 
who agree with us in desiring a modification of its present policy ; yet 
possibly a brief explanatory statement of our position, offered and read 
in a spirit of conciliation, may be of service. 

We will first call attention to objects which it is erroneously supposed 
by some that we are seeking to attain. 

1. We do not desire to secure any indorsement from the Board of 
what is called “ Andover Theology.” We cannot be indifferent to the 
good opinion of so important a body as the Commissioners. But we do 
not deem it one of their functions to pass judgment on theologies, and 
we should violate this principle were we to desire from them any indorse- 
ment of our own theological opinions. Nor do we desire to secure indi- 
rectly what we might not aim at directly. If, for example, it should be 
decided to commission men who agree with us substantially in whatever 
discriminates our beliefs from those of other schools of evangelical 
thought, we should not claim this action as an indorsement of our 
opinions. We will recur to this again. 

2. We do not desire that the Board, or the Prudential Committee, 
or the Secretaries, should discard theological examinations of candi- 
dates for appointment. A man’s theology is, or ought to be, a part of 
his character. The Board in some way — the natural method is through 
the Secretaries and the Prudential Committee — should obtain full 
information as to the mental, moral, and spiritual qualifications of the 
men it commissions. The way in which a man holds his opinions, his 
ability to defend them, the proportion of his beliefs, his attitude toward 
opposing theories, his secondary and speculative opinions, even, may all 
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be helpful in deciding upon the service to which he shall be assigned. 
The Manual emphasizes rightly, we think, “great frankness” between 
candidates and the Secretaries. 

3. We do not deem any particular method of adjusting the present 
difficulties to be of essential importance. Relief by councils seems to us 
preferable, because it brings the Board into closest and most advan- 
tageous relation to the churches. But if certain principles are duly 
maintained, we are ready to sustain any other method of settlement 
which may command general assent. The plan, for instance, of a com- 
mittee from the corporate members of the Board, chosen on the principle 
of a mutual council, which the Rev. Mr. Beach has proposed in a letter 
written in an admirable spirit, offers striking advantages. We are not 
ready to accept it without further reflection, but it would be a strong ree- 
ommendation of it to us if it should prove to be a means of union. 

Turning now to what is positive, we would present the following sug- 
gestions : — 

1. Advantage should be taken of the present widespread interest in 
the question to secure a thorough consideration of the organic relation 
of the Board to the churches which sustain it. A natural method to 
secure this would be the appointment of a commission to investigate and 
report to the Board. We will not suggest details here. 

2. The principle of comprehension and catholicity should be carried 
out in the selection of officers of the Board and members of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. 

3. The principle should be maintained that the Board is an adminis- 
trative, not a legislative, body.1 The fons et origo of the present diffi- 
culty lies, we think, in departure from this principle. Dr. Hopkins put 
the whole difficulty into a terse statement when he said that the trouble 
arose from the Executive Committee’s having acted as a theological 
committee, not as a prudential committee. In our judgment the original 
trouble was in Dr. Alden’s confusing his proper function as a member of 
the Creed Commission with his appointed service as a Secretary of the 
Board. In the former case it was his duty to aid in framing an ex- 
pression of what was understood to be the doctrinal beliefs of Congrega- 
tionalists. In the latter it was his legitimate service to apply what ap- 
proved itself as their faith. If he doubted whether the Creed which 
was adopted by the Commission fairly represented the faith of the 
churches, he was not at liberty to make his own opinion a rule of ad- 
ministration. He should, at least, have waited for further information, 
instead of asserting his own creed as that of the constituency of the 
Board. When, everywhere, the churches by councils showed their policy 
to be that of toleration, he should not have endeavored to resist this 
policy. We allude to this as affording a clear illustration of a practical 
principle. The Board, in its present relations, whether as a corporation 


1 We touch upon this topic here, as in the foregoing article, in its practical 
and concrete, not in its abstract or legal relations. 
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or by its representatives, is not a synod, or theological court, or creed- 
making body. Its office is to send out missionaries, otherwise properly 
qualified, who are acceptable, doctrinally, to the churches which sustain 
it. It has nothing to do, apart from and independent of these churches, 
with erecting standards of belief, with determining what doctrinal beliefs 
are to be accepted and what rejected. We concede the right to examine 
candidates theologically. We deny the right morally, and in existing 
conditions, to create the standard for such examination. It is because a 
decision by an ecclesiastical council of a candidate’s theological soundness 
emphasizes this principle of the supremacy of the churches at this point 
that we prefer such a plan of meeting existing difficulties. But it is the 
practical principle which is essential, not any particular method of recog- 
nizing or applying it. 

4. It is important that provision be made which will exempt the 
Board, so far asis practicable, from the suspicion of theological parti- 
sanship. 

Such a suspicion, if widely entertained, is a serious harm to the Board. 
If there is no method, in the appointment of candidates, fitted to allay 
such suspicion, the Board is at a disadvantage. In the present situation 
this suspicion is extensive. The Prudential Committee and the Home 
Secretary are believed by many to have acted, if not intentionally, at 
least effectively, in the interest of a party. Conceding a measure of in- 
justice in this reproach, there would be a great advantage in any scheme 
which obviously put the machinery of the Board on the side of scrupulous 
fairness and impartiality. Here was the advantage of the suggestion, ac- 
cepted by the Board at Des Moines, of a resort to a council in the case 
of Mr. Hume and others. This is the advantage of Mr. Beach’s pro- 
posal, and also of Dr. Samuel Harris’s. Implicitly or explicitly there is 
secured, through each of these methods, a right of appeal. 

We cannot but think that a great obstacle to union would be removed 
if all parties would see that the appointment of a candidate is not neces- 
sarily a committal of the Board to his opinions. Such action may sug- 
gest merely that the Board does not deem his opinions a bar to appoint- 
ment. It may involve at most a policy of comprehension, or toleration, 
as respects these opinions. It is a real issue now whether the Board will 
be catholic, as are the churches, or whether it will insist upon a narrower 
test than theirs of its own. We may add, one exclusively its own. No 
other society, sustained by the Congregational churches, attempts such a 
policy. Mr. Morse, as we suppose, is now in the service of the Home 
Missionary Society. Has this Society, by accepting his services, com- 
mitted itself to his opinions? If not, why would his appointment by the 
Board carry with it such committal ? 

But our present purpose is not to discuss but to explain and state, that 
if possible we may help to smooth the path to union. 

The theological questions now in dispute have a practical importance; 
but they are not of the essentials of our faith. They require for their 
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polution free Biblical investigation. They belong pre-eminently to that 
class of themes which is best studied in quiet and prayerful hours, and 
which is least fitted to the demands and excitements of public and plat- 
form debate. It would be a gain to truth, we believe, as well as a happy 
issue of the present contest, if the Board would leave them to such methods 
of solution. In an editorial article which claimed to speak with special 
exactness, the “ Congregationalist ” stated as follows its conception of the 
message of the missionary : 

“ Doctrinally it cannot be denied that from the beginning the Board has ex- 
pected and demanded of its missionaries that they carry to the heathen the 
Evangelical as distinguished from the unevangelical form of Christianity. If 
it be asked what we mean by ‘ Evangelical,’ we are quite willing to refer our 
questioners to the nine articles which constitute the doctrinal basis of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, viz. : 

1. The divine inspiration, authority and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. The right and duty of private judgment in their interpretation. 

3. The unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of the persons therein. 

4, The utter depravity of human nature in consequence of the fall. 

5. The incarnation of the Son of God, his work of atonement for the sins 
of mankind, and his mediatorial intercession and reign. 

6. The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

7. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of the 
sinner. 

8. The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the judgment 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the 
righteous, and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

9. The divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the obligation and 
perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 

We agree with the Congregationalist that “the missionaries whom the 
Board sends out are expected and required to preach essentially these 
doctrines.” We would add — to exclude possible misunderstanding — 
that we would not be understood thereby to favor the Board’s adoption of 
any particular standard or Creed, not even that of the Congregational 
Commission. All that we intend is, that what the churches, through 
councils, require of pastors, what is commonly recognized as the essentials 
of the gospel, are the indispensable requirements of the missionaries of 
the Board, and beyond this the responsibility of the Board does not go. 


SEMI-DENOMINATIONAL JOURNALISM. 


THE leading religious journals of the country may be divided into three 
classes : the denominational journals, which are such in reality through 
the control of stock and the election of editors; the semi-denominational 
journals, which are the property of individuals or of stock companies, 
but which often borrow the name of the denomination, and are assumed 
to represent its polity and faith; and the undenominational journals, 
which expressly disclaim any representative character, and rely for their 
influence and circulation upon the broader treatment of subjects of 
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Biblical scholarship, or applied ethics, or Christian work. The chief 
concern of the religious public, in the way of criticism, is with journals 
of the second class. It must be conceded that the position which the 
semi-denominational papers occupy is one of singular delicacy. In the 
absence of any authorized organ in a given denomination, these journals 
naturally and rightfully assume a degree of authority. By common con- 
sent they are allowed to speak for the denomination in matters in which 
it stands related to other denominations. They are accepted as expo- 
nents of the denomination at those points where it is in agreement with 
itself, where the churches which compose it are in full working unity. It 
is in times of discussion and divided counsel in a denomination that their 
relations to the body are in danger of becoming arbitrary, partial, and 
unrepresentative. One journal by its persistency in some ultra course, 
to which it may have been committed, may narrow itself to become the 
organ of a clique or faction; while another journal by its changeable 
policy may expose to the public the vicissitudes of a stock company. 

Still, even under these contingencies, we do not hesitate to express our 
preference for the semi-denominational journal above the denominational 
organ. Least of all, as we believe, could an organ be made to represent 
the vigor and freedom of thought and life under the Congregational polity. 
It would quickly become in itself a cause of hot contention, or degenerate 
into a mere exchange of church news. There is less occasion, than 
many may ass ime, in their impatience or indignation at the course of some 
papers within their denomination, for a responsible and authoritative 
journal. If at any time existing periodicals become identified with a 
school or a party, it is in order to establish a periodical which shall give 
a hearing to the unrepresented truth or policy. The undenominational 
journals are constantly increasing their circulation within the denomina- 
tions, and thrive upon any narrowness or injustice on the part of their 
contemporaries. The secular press, in the better papers, is open to the 
promulgation of any principle or belief of vital interest to society. 
The religious utterances of the secular press are becoming more and more 
serious and discriminating, and therefore more influential. And repre- 
sentative men of a denomination can always address the public over 
their own names. A letter from Dr. Leonard Bacon or Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins carried with it the weight of any journal. So many modifying influ- 
ences are continually at work that the influence of a religious newspaper 
seldom exceeds the real value of its opinion upon any controverted 
matter. Its circulation is no criterion of its influence on the matter 
in controversy. The intelligent readers of a religious as of a secular 
paper may tolerate its opinion upon a given subject for the sake of its 
general worth to them. They may be misled for a time by the facts 
which it presents, but they will not be dominated without reason by its 
opinions. 

There are, however, some principles which, we believe, should charac- 
terize the management of those journals which hold a representative 
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position in a denomination. Something is due from them because of the 
position which they are allowed to hold, and more is due in the general 
interest of religious journalism. 

A journal which is in any sense representative of a denomination 
should be careful to recognize the rights of a minority. Whatever has 
an acknowledged place in the community of churches is entitled to an 
unquestioned and honorable recognition. It is most unseemly when the 
unofficial representatives of a body antagonize it in its official action. 
And yet this is the present attitude of the two leading Congregational 
newspapers toward the denomination. The denomination has pronounced, 
through its creed, and through a long and unbroken succession of coun- 
cils, for toleration. The journals in question still advocate an intolerant 
policy. We do not affirm that Congregationalism accepts as its faith 
what is known as the New Theology. We do affirm that Congregational- 
ism has declared, and is constantly declaring, by negative and positive 
action, that this phase of theological thought has a legitimate place within 
its limits. Nothing would seem to be more ill-advised than the at- 
tempt to decry a minority or to deny its rights. If it is so very small and 
insignificant, why decry it? The constant and urgent effort at repression 
is a sign of fear not of contempt. And if a minority has rights, why 
deny them, when the denial will inevitably raise up friends and convert 
the majority into the support of its rights if not of its opinions. The 
position of the Congregational national papers has not been in harmony 
with that of the denomination on present issues or representative of its 
spirit. The Congregational body is still a body of tolerationalists. 

It is to be expected that the semi-denominational journals will show an 
understanding of controverted questions in their relation to the history 
of thought in the denomination. Theological controversies are kindled 
out of the smouldering embers of the past. Every controversy has a 
history. And whenever one arises in a denomination and takes possession 
of it, it is safe to say that it must be connected with the intellectual his- 
tory of that denomination. New England theology, after a long struggle, 
reached its theoretical conclusion in the doctrine of a universal atone- 
ment, but not its practical conclusion. Universal atonement carried with 
it the thought of a universal providence diffusing the knowledge of it to 
the ends of the earth. After the doctrine had begun to find practical 
expression in missions, the question naturally and necessarily arose as to 
the real extent of the atonement in its available power as a motive to 
repentance and faith. The discussion which now agitates the Congrega- 
tional Church was involved from the first in the theology which created 
and developed modern missions, and in this sense it finds its natural 
place on the platform of the American Board. And yet, as if in 
ignorance of the doctrinal history of the denomination, the press at 
once, upon the appearance of the present controversy, raised the ery of 
German speculation. A new thought in religious faith may spring from 
various sources, but, we repeat, that which gives it vitality and growth in 
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any one part of the church is its natural connection with something 
which has gone before and made it necessary. It was a singular blunder 
for an accredited representative of New England theology to attribute 
the present theological discussion to foreign influences. Events have 
shown that the New England religious mind is simply thinking along the 
lines of its historical doctrinal development. 

It may also be reasonably demanded of the semi-denominational jour- 
nals that they shall present to their readers a fair and measurably complete 
view of the current life of the denomination. As religious newspapers, 
they should be as impartial as the undenominational press. Many of 
their readers rely upon them for their knowledge of facts pertaining to 
the thought and work of the church. They are entitled to these facts 
under such arrangement, in such proportion, and through such a perspec- 
tive as will leave a reader free to form his own judgment as to their 
meaning. Facts once fairly given can be used in argument as the pro- 
prietors or editors may see fit to use them. The opinions of a journal 
are its own; its facts are common property, and belong to the public in 
their integrity. It is always difficult to tell “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,” but in no case, as we conceive, is the difficulty 
so great as in the presentation of facts. Despite the proverb, there is, as 
every one knows, an evil tendency in figures to lie. There is a like per- 
versity in facts. They lose their place, falling out of their true connection ; 
they magnify themselves, in given cases, unduly ; they become clannish, 
refusing to fellowship with other facts not of their class and complexion. 
It requires the utmost candor as well as skill to manage the news depart- 
ment of a religious paper — to rightly provide for information and to use 
it fairly when secured, to present speeches and correspondence bearing 
upon mooted questions in true proportion, to give satisfactory reports of 
the doings of councils and conventions, and their results. We do not ask 
for omniscience in the use of facts. We do not demand infallibility in 
fact like that to which we are accustomed in opinion. But we do ask 
that facts be given in their representative character, that all the facts 
which have to do with any current issue shall be published in their con- 
nection and proportion. If a fact is of importance enough, if known, to 
hurt a faction, it is important enough to be given to the public. In times 
of controversy, facts must be allowed to strike where they will, and ac- 
cording to their full weight. 

There is a habit of some journals of seeking to create a sentiment not 
justified by facts, to which we call passing attention to expose it. It is the 
habit of quoting from other journals of like purpose and sympathy to 
show the unanimity of public thought in a given case. The assumption 
is that the unanimity of the public corresponds to the unanimity of the 
journals: an assumption which may be true, or may be false, but which, 
from the nature of the case, in times of controversy must be false. A 
controversy must have two sides. And if the attempt is made at great 
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pains, and with no little temper, to show that there is but one side, the at- 
tempt really shows that there is another side, and that the press does not 
dare to recognize it. In such cases it does not alter the fact, which soon 
or late makes itself seen and felt: it simply refuses to recognize and rep- 
resent the fact. It fails, that is, in one of the most conspicuous functions 
of the press. 

After saying this much, we repeat our preference for the semi-denomi- 
national journal above the denominational organ. We acknowledge the 
courtesy which often characterizes their management in the correction of 
mistakes and in the insertion of correspondence, and we acknowledge 
the difficulties which beset their conduct in times like the present of 
heated controversy ; but we hold them none the less rigorously, and we 
believe justly, to the principles which are necessary to good journalism 
when it assumes to represent the thought and work of a body of religious 
believers. 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





A CERTAIN HEBRAISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


WHEN we read that Jesus once said, “ If any man come to me and hate 
not his father and mother . . . he cannot be my disciple,” or that Paul 
once wrote, in substance, that God raised up Pharaoh in order to show his 
own power by hardening the heart of the king, it is difficult to exag- 
gerate the shock to one of tender sensibility or delicate sense of justice. 
It is only when we have become aware of the Hebrew mode of expres- 
sion here followed that we find any relief. Then the larger part cer- 
tainly of the difficulty disappears, even if, especially in the second 
instance, a portion may still remain. 

We will first define this Hebraism,— ought we, perhaps, to use the 
larger term Semitism ?— illustrating it from the Old Testament usage, 
and then notice some important passages of the New Testament which, 
we think, it explains. 

The idiom may be described as a sort of inverted Jitotes (of the Greek 
and Latin grammars); and whereas the latter, by the substitution of a 
negative for a positive formula, resulted in a rhetorical softening of the 
impression, — as if one should say, I do not like him, meaning, I dislike 
him, —the usage in question, by the substitution of a positive for a neg- 
ative formula, results in a heightening, and sometimes, to our Western 
minds, even a distorting, of the impression intended. 

If we turn to the classical passage Gen. xxix. 30 sq., we read that, 
“The Lord saw that Leah was hated.” It is true that, later, Leah’s 
“ affliction” is spoken of, and on the birth of her first-born she hopes, 
“now my husband will love me;” but these expressions are sufficiently 
explained by the fact that she stood second in Jacob’s affections. So in 
Deut. xxi. 15, we read, “ If a man have two wives, one beloved and the 
other hated,” ete. So, possibly (though, from the context, this is more 
doubtful), the passage Mal. i. 2 sq. (from which Paul quotes), “ I loved 
Jacob and I hated Esau.” In these passages to hate is simply to love 
less, give the other the preference. 
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Another sort of cases is where a causative is put for a mere permis- 
sive, a causing instead of a not preventing; thus, again, a positive for a 
negative formula. In the story of the Exodus God is repeatedly said to 
have hardened Pharaoh’s heart, though in the same story Pharaoh is 
more than once declared to have hardened his own heart, — “ he sinned 
yet more and hardened his heart ” (Ex. ix. 34), So, also, we venture to 
explain 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, where God is represented as moving David to 
number Israel; and this particular argument for the late date of the 
Chronicles, where the inciting is ascribed to Satan, would not be a good 
one, were it not that Satan is known to have been a late importation 
into the Hebrew system of belief. The fourth commandment does 
not really contain a positive injunction to week-day labor. Work is (in 
the commandment) permitted then in contrast with, and to emphasize, 
the absolute prohibition on the seventh day.’ In Prov. viii. 10, “ Re- 
ceive my instruction and not silver,” there is not an absolute, but only 
a relative, depreciation of silver; “and not” becoming equivalent to 
rather than. (The important bearing of this particular illustration will 
be seen a little later when we come to certain expressions of Jesus. The 
clause, though in form negative is impliedly positive, —‘‘ refuse, or neg- 
lect, silver,” and so illustrates the usage in question.) In Isaiah Ixiii. 
17,**O Lord, why dost thou make us to err from thy ways, and hardenest 
our hearts from thy fear ?” it is easy to see that in the writer’s mind the 
causative is not essentially different from the merely permissive. Here 
and in the next chapter the divine sovereignty is reverently acknowl- 
edged, but not without an accompanying expression of contrition which 
no clay marred by the potter’s hand could ever feel. 

In his learned work on the “Genuineness of the Gospels,” Prof. An- 
drews Norton found occasion to argue (v. Note D, Section VI., 2d edit.) 
the late origin of the Pentateuch —a question on which, although inclined 
to accept the Dutch view, we express no formed opinion here —from 
the testimony, not merely negative but apparently positive, of the pro- 
phets, and cited such passages as Amos v. 25, Micah vi. 6 sq., Isaiah i. 
11 sqq., Jer. vii. 22, and Hos. vi. 6 (cf. Ps. xl. 6), to show that the ear- 
lier prophets knew no sacrificial system as we read it in the Penta- 
teuch to-day. But apart from the objection that the very questions and 
allusions of the prophets seem to imply a fact or a popular belief back 
of them, and so to make rather for the existence of the system in their 
day, and to compel us to see in their words a questioning not of the fact, 
but of the significance and relative value, of the institution, their words 
are explicable through the Hebraism we are discussing; and whereas by 
question or indignant remonstrance they seem to ignore or even de- 
nounce the sacrifices while exalting the practical duties of charity and 
righteousness, it is quite possible that it is the relative urgency of these 
which subjects the former to seeming obloquy and prompts the seem- 
ing denial that they were instituted in the days of the fathers.? It is 
very possible that the prophets if questioned would have answered in 


! Cf. Job xxxviii. 11, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further ; and here 
-Shall thy proud waves be stayed ;”’ where the first clause, though in form posi- 
tive, is really negative (as hinted, indeed, by the close of it), the sole purport 
of the utterance being to show, not how far the sea shall, or even may, come, 
but what limits it shall not overpass. 
2 Ewald’s explanation (die Propheten d. Alten Bundes, vol. ii. p. 132) of Jere- 
miah’s words, that he is thinking here only of the free-will offerings of the 
Pentateuch, does not seem to meet the case at all. 
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Jesus’ words, after his apparent denunciation of the tithing of mint, 
anise, and cummin, as compared with the weightier matters of justice, 
mercy, and faith, — “these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone.” And it is quite probable that Dr. Priestley, whose words 
Norton cites only in apparent surprise that they should be offered in ex- 
planation, may have hit upon the true solution of the difficulty when he 
makes the prophet reply to some inquirer, that he did not mean to say 
that God had “ appointed no religious rites such as sacrifices. For the 
most particular directions are given concerning them in the books of 
Moses.” He only intended that God had “ always laid less stress upon 
everything of this kind than upon moral virtue.” 

We add a few other significant passages from the Old Testament, 
especially illustrative of the word to hate: Prov. i. 29, “ They hated 
knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the Lord;” and Judges xiv. 
16, where Samson’s wife reproaches him with “thou dost but hate me, 
and lovest me not” (because he had not told her the riddle!); in both 
which examples the parallel expressions show the real negative meaning 
of “hate.” Prov. xiii. 24: “ He that spareth his rod hateth his son,” 
and xxix. 24, “ Whoso is partner with a thief hateth his own soul,” call 
for no remark except to say that while they may be mere hyperboles, such 
as are common in all languages, and particularly in Oriental speech, as 
to loving and hating, as see in the recent N. T. Lexicon of Dr. Thayer, 
under picéw, we may also assume that the word hate had by the usage in 
question so often been made equivalent to love less than, that at length 
it came to lose, even in absolute expressions, a degree of its original 
force. Cf. 2 Sam. xix. 6, “Thou lovest them that hate thee, and hatest 
them that love thee.” And we may anticipate here our New Testament 
discussion, by referring to noticeable passages illustrating the same soft- 
ening: John xii. 25, “ He that hateth his life in this world, shall keep it, 
ete.” Luke xix. 14, “ They hated him and sent a message after him, 
saying, We will not have this man to reign over us;” and Eph. v. 29, 
“ No man ever hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it,” — 
in all of which hate means scarcely more than neglect, be indifferent to. 

The Aryan, or, perhaps, rather Occidental, tendency seems to be in the 
opposite direction of Jitotes, seen in the Irish expression, “ y’ had a right 
to do” so-and-so, meaning, t¢ was your duty to do it, and in our Western- 
ism, “TI allow ” for J assert. 

In passing, now, to the New Testament, we must recollect that though 
we are dealing with a nominally Aryan language, it is so colored and 
shaped — much of it at least — by the modes of thought of the Semitic 
authors as to require its own lexicon, and especially its own grammar. 
It should occasion no surprise, therefore, if expressions which in classical 
Greek would have a very different meaning, or no meaning at all, dis- 
close their proper meaning only through the lens of some Hebrew idiom. 
In the light, then, of our present discussion, let us examine certain 
troublesome passages. 

When Jesus utters (Luke?! xiv. 26) the apparently harsh saying alout 
hating father and mother, he means only (as, indeed, he more nearly ex- 


1 ‘The fact that Luke’s own Greek was purer than that of the other New 
Testament writers may be conceded, but he evidently gives these words much 
as they fell, or were reported to have fallen, from Jesus’ lips ; and Winer 
points out that Luke Hebraizes much more in the Gospel, where he largely 
follows the Evangelical tradition, than in the Acts. 
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resses it, to our ears, in Matt. x. 37) that all other loves, when they con- 
flict with the divine, must give way to that." When Paul, following the 
passage in Exodus, represents God as hardening Pharaoh’s heart, he may 
have meant — so far as the language is concerned — merely that God 
permitted Pharaoh’s heart to be hardened. (Whether Paul really 
meant this is a question of exceeding interest, theologically, involving as 
it does the further question whether Paul — who there is some reason to 
think was a better Grecian than Hebraist — may not possibly have mis- 
conceived the genius of the Hebrew language; a misconception carried 
still further, in its effects on theological opinion, by Augustine’s known 
mistranslation of Paul. But we cannot discuss the question here.) 
When Jesus, in that curious passage, Luke xvii. 10, bids us, even when 
we have done our whole duty, pronounce ourselves “ unprofitable ser- 
vants,” seeing that we have “ done that which it was our duty to do,” he 
means, by a double use of our Hebraism, that we can claim no special 
merit or profit (axpeior; cf. wy exer xapw ete., just before), since we have 
done no more than our duty. When Jesus teaches to pray, “ Lead us 
not into temptation,” —a petition which the present writer has heard 
pronounced arrant nonsense, since God could not, or would not, lead any 
one into temptation, — he means simply a prayer that God should not 
let us be led into temptation, which is quite a different thought, and con- 
sists with James’s “ neither tempteth he any man.” When Jesus declares 
(Luke xii. 48) that the servant ignorant of his lord’s will will be pun- 
ished for not doing it, our moral sense receives a wound which is not 
perceptibly relieved by the lightness of the punishment. Why any pun- 
ishment? To say, with some, that the ignorance, as a willing igno- 
rance, is the thing then punished does not meet the difficulty, for the 
context almost certainly suggests a blameless ignorance, while it is diffi- 
cult to see how such willing ignorance would sensibly diminish the guilt 
of omission. Nor is Meyer’s explanation satisfactory, that the guilt lay 
in the fact that the servant “ had in general, as an inner law, the imme- 
diate moral consciousness of his relationship to his lord, although he was 
without the external law of his lord’s will as positively made known, for 
which reason, too, the punishment takes a milder form ;” for the inner 
law, if making him responsible at all, would subject him to the full pen- 
alty for disobedience, while to punish him even a Jittle for breaking an 
external law he never knew would certainly be unjust. Besides, the 
plain sense of Jesus’ words is that the servant did not know his lord’s 
will in any way that made him responsible. The perplexity remains. 
We should certainly have expected in the second clause, “shall not be 
beaten at all.” How, then, explain Jesus’ words? By turning the 
positive formula “ few stripes” into a negative one, not many stripes. 
It thus becomes more directly the antithesis of the “ many stripes” in 
the first clause. Turning, then, to this first clause, we find that the em- 
phasis rests not on the “ many” (which is seen to belong only to the 
drapery of the picture), but on the “beaten ;” not on the degree,’ but on 


1Tt must be acknowledged that writers like Bengel and Meyer interpret this 
and similar passages in the literal and sterner sense, seeming to find such sense 
in fullest harmony with their own severe theology ; but the more advanced 
Tholuck (Bergpredigt, Matt. vi. 24) and, as he seems to us, the gentler Bleek 
(Erkldrung der 3 ersten Evang.), (whom, however, his editor, Nitzsch, in the 
name as he declares of the “ Republic of Critics,” does not scruple to call “the 
trustworthy,”) both take the view presented. ; 

* The tendency in thought and speech to introduce the notion of degree 
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the fact, of punishment; since there is no question about the degree, but 
only about the fact, of the guilty neglect. The second clause, then, is 
in opposition not to the degree, but the fact, of punishment ; and who 
can doubt that Jesus meant simply that while the servant who neglected 
known duty should be punished, he who did not know, and so did not 
perform, his lord’s will — notice, by the way, that it is not called the 
servant's duty— should not be punished ; a conclusion which agrees per- 
fectly with James’s, “to him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin.” Similarly we explain (Luke xv. 7) the “ joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, who need no repentance,” to mean simply, there is great joy 
in heaven over the penitent sinner ; an interpretation which is confirmed 
by the exclamations of the happy finders of the lost sheep, and the stray 
silver piece, as well as by Jesus’ later statement (verse 10) to the simple 
effect that “there is joy” in heaven. The very parable of the Prodigal 
Son in the same chapter must be taken in the same way, as the father’s 
very tender and beautiful words to the elder brother show, when in reply 
to the latter’s very natural remonstrance he recognizes his fidelity and 
assures him of its most blessed reward: only, he would have him share 
his father’s joy over the missing one returned. If there is a sentimental 
loss in the new interpretation of these passages, there is more than com- 
pensation in the relief afforded to our aggrieved sense of justice, and in 
the removal of the discouragement which seemed to be cast upon fidelity 
itself. The lips which pronounced the beatitudes never, we may be cer- 
tain, ignored the claims or the blessedness of the righteous life ; rather, 
it was the joy of seeing a wanderer come back to that life which led 
Jesus, through the idiom in question, to seem to speak slightingly of it. 
A few other interesting passages from the words of Jesus are to be 
interpreted, we believe, by recognizing the idiom discussed in this paper. 
When Jesus cautions us (Luke xiv. 12) not to invite to our entertain- 
ments our “ friends,” or our “rich neighbors,” but rather the poor and 
the miserable, he seems by the implied positive formula — “call not” 
really = see that you do not call—to countenance the other extreme 
from neglect of the poor, and to wage war on innocent social usages; 
whereas his meaning simply is, do not neglect the wretched ones. When 
Jesus counsels, “when thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy face 
that thou appear not unto men to fast,” there is at the first blush a 
suggestion of insincerity, which, to the present writer at least, was once 
very painful, and not sensibly diminished by the consideration that 
the dissembling apparently advised was in the interest of humility 
and avoidance of display. But all this difficulty disappears when 
we substitute for the positive formula of our Hebraism, “ anoint,” a 


where it is irrelevant is seen in our every-day phrases “much more” and 
“ much less,” used when we simply mean still more, still less, as in the statement, 
“T shall hardly live to be eighty years old ; much less eighty-five ;” and more 
marked illustrations may be recalled or constructed by the reader. Cf. Prov. xi. 
31; xvii. 7; and xix. 10; also 2 Cor. iii. 9 and 11; Phil. ii. 12, and frequent 
instances in Paul. Notice, also, the every-day expressions, “‘ many long years,” 
“a few short months,” “a few brief lines,” and many others, where the adjectives 
of measure are purely redundant and introduced by a sort of attraction through 
the influence of the numerals ; while, conversely, we use numerals also where 
their force is derived solely from the size or quantity involved, —as, “ many 
geological ages,” meaning, perhaps, three or five, though three or five seconds 
are “very few.” 
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negative one, the real meaning being (as the contrasted example of the 
Pharisees also suggests) simply, avoid flaunting your self-denials upon 
the world. Matt. v. 43 sq. has a special interest. Jesus corrects the old 
saying, “love your friends, and hate your enemies” into “love your 
enemies.” He was not contented, then, with what the old passage (ap- 
parently some lost Scripture, unless it be a popular maxim alluded to in 
2 Sam. xix. 6, already mentioned) really meant, thow shalt love thy 
neighbor better than thy enemy, if this was to imply any indifference to 
the latter’s interest. Thus he strikes, by anticipation, a still harder blow 
at the narrow patriotism which, by false economical arrangements, would 
profit (if it were possible) at the expense of other and friendly nations. 
Very perplexing, and the theme of much unjust criticism of the ideas 
and injunctions of Jesus, are the familiar passages in which he seems to 
discountenance proper industry and a reasonable prudence as to worldly 
interests, — “ Lay by no treasures here,” “ Labor not for the meat which 
perisheth.” But Jesus really meant: The things of the Spirit are to be 
labored for far more earnestly than those of the body and this life: so 
he says, Do not labor at all (/) for the latter; exactly as the old Hebrew 
writer had made Wisdom say, in the passage already cited (Prov. viii. 
10), ‘‘ Receive my instruction and not silver, and knowledge rather than 
choice gold.” 7 

Analogous to the use of a causative for a permissive verb, as before 
illustrated, is the use of a causal for a concessive conjunction. In John 
viii. 45, “ Because I tell you the truth, ye believe me not,” because evi- 
dently has, in the practical outcome of the passage, the force of although, 
— though Meyer insists upon the strict and customary meaning,’ and in 
keeping with his stern theology labors to justify it, and though Winer 
denies that 67: ever means although. Not that we should actually change 
the translation, any more than in the passage, “ Labor not for the meat, 
ete.” We should simply read between the lines, and retain clearly in 
thought the resultant (to us Aryans) of the idiom used, not doubting that 
it was, potentially, in the thought of the speaker also. Matt. xi. 25, though 
open to more doubt, seems to be an illustration of the same usage: “I 
thank thee, Father, . . . drv thou hast hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes,” where éri though con- 
nected with both the following clauses seems to have not the same force 
in both. We cannot avoid the feeling that Jesus’ thought was of re- 
joicing, that though these things had for some inscrutable reason been 
allowed to be unknown, — observe in passing the Hebraism in “hast 
hidden ” for left unrevealed, — they had been disclosed to the childlike. 
As before, however, we do not translate by although, yet not by because, 
but, recognizing that 6r: simply introduces the subject-matter of rejoicing, 
render it by that, and leave the thought to make its own impression upon 
our minds. 

Have iva and rus, and the corresponding particle in Hebrew (i179) 


ever the so-called echatic force, expressing consequence merely, or do 
they preserve invariably their proper ¢telic sense and indicate an intel- 
ligent purpose? The question has been sharply debated and is an im- 
portant one from a theological point of view. Did Jesus really mean 
(Mark iv. 12) that he spake in parables to the multitude in order that 


1 His comment is: “A thoroughly fragical ‘ because’ — has its ground in 
the alien character of the relation between that which Jesus speaks and their 


” 


devilish nature, to which latter a lie alone corresponds. 
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they might not perceive nor understand, and so be converted and for- 
given? When the evangelist declares that words were uttered, or events 
occurred, in order to fulfill some ancient prophecy, are we to understand 
him in the strict sense of the words? It is much the same question as 
that in debate between the older and many recent schools of science: 
are facts in the organic world (of which themselves there is no dispute) 
simply results, or are they designed results? On the philological question 
the scholars are divided. Meyer on Matt.i. 12 denies (if we rightly 
recall his words) that tva ever has the ecbatic force in the New Testa- 
ment; Winer, we believe, is less positive, or even admits the occasional 
ecbatic use; while Robinson, under ye says, in criticism of Gese- 
nius’s position, that the word never has the ecbatic force, “ yet the fre- 
quent and undeniable ecbatic use of iva and dws in the New Testament 
not improbably arose from their supposed correspondence to the Hebrew 
yon, ete., for which they are put in the LXX.” That iva has some- 
times what may be called a substantive force in the New Testament, 
suggesting a transitional stage between the telic and ecbatic uses, seems 
clear from 1 John v. 3, “This is the love of God, iva we keep his com- 
mandments,” where keeping the commandments is simply the substance 
or expansion of “this; ” and there is also a well recognized tendency in 
the New Testament to use iva.and the subjunctive instead of an infinitive. 
One cannot avoid the feeling that both Meyer and Gesenius are influ- 
enced by dogmatic considerations. How else could the latter, at any 
rate, explain Ps. li. 4, “‘ Against thee only have I sinned, ete.; that thou 
mightest be justified when thou speakest, and clear when thou judgest,” 
by remarking, “that is, to this end [!] have I been left to sin, that thy 
justice might be made manifest ;” instead of seeing that the Psalmist is 
merely stating the practical result (cf. Rom. iii. 19) of his confession? 
In Jeremiah xliv. 8, Hosea viii. 4, and Micah vi. 16, in all of which sin 
and its penalty are spoken of, and in which the LXX have iva in the 
first instance and dzws in the two others, it seems impossible to doubt 
that, whatever conception was in the mind of the writer, the ecbatic 
sense is the one which we must see. Amos ii. 7 is still more striking, 
though even here Gesenius does not hesitate to give the Hebrew particle 
its stricter force. 

What, now, is the explanation of the repeated use of telie particles 
not only in cases where the idea of purpose is possibly, though less 
clearly, discernible, but in those where that idea can only with great 
violence be introduced? We reply by referring to the Hebraism dis- 
cussed in this paper. As the Hebrew was fond of using a causative 
verb for a permissive or reflexive form, a causal for a concessive conjunc- 
tion, so a telic for an ecbatic particle came naturally to the lips, as it 
conformed logically to the conception, of the race. This, of course, was 
largely due to the thought of divine sovereignty as supreme ; for had not 
Jehovah declared, amid the sorrows of the Captivity (Isa. xlv. 7), “I 
create evil,” and had not a prophet (Amos iii. 6) asked, “Shall evil 
befall a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” We say, then, first, that 
this conception would lead a writer to regard as designed what we should 
look at as facts merely; and then, secondly, that habit would lead to the 
use of the telic particle when not even the writer could have had a seri- 
ous idea of expressing purpose. To this habit we refer the substantive 
use of iva, already mentioned, and perhaps also that “ excessive fondness 
[of the New Testament writers] for particles of reasoning or inference” 
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referred to by Professor Jowett (“Interpretation of Scripture”). Ex- 
cellent is the remark of the editor of the Cambridge (England) Bible 
(A. Carr) on the formula “that it might be fulfilled,” in Matt. i. 22, 
and elsewhere: “ By this formula the evangelist recognized in the event 
described a fulfillment of a type or prophecy. It matters little whether 
he regarded ‘that,’ iva, as (1) final, ‘in order that,’ or (2), by a late use, 
consecutive, ‘so that;’ in other words, (1) as marking the conscious in- 
tention of the prophet, or of God speaking through the prophet; or (2) a 
reflection of the evangelist viewing the historical fact in connection with 
the prophecy, and finding in the prophecy an analogy, if not definite 
prediction. For in regard to divine action the intention and result are 
identical ; that is, we cannot conceive of any result being unintentional 
with God.” 

In the light of what has been said let us glance at a number of pas. 
sages both in the Old Testament and in the New. 

Deut. ii. 30: “The Lord thy God hardened his [Sihon’s] spirit, and 
made his heart obstinate, that he might deliver him into thy hand.” 
Josh. xi. 20: “ It was of the Lord to harden their hearts, to come against 
Israel in battle, that he might utterly destroy them.” Hosea viii. 4 and 
Micah vi. 16 have already been cited, to which may be added Isa. xxx. 1, 
“Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, that take counsel, but 
not of me... that they may add sin to sin;” and xxviii. 13, “‘ There- 
fore shall the word of the Lord be unto them precept upon precept . . . 
that they may go and fall backward and be broken, ete.” Especially 
interesting is the passage (Isa. vi. 9 sq.) from the fascination it seems 
to have had for New Testament speakers or writers: “Go and tell this 
people, Hear ye indeed but understand not, and see ye indeed but per- 
ceive not ; make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and turn again, and be healed.” 
This passage is cited, or alluded to, not less than six times in the New 
Testament. Three of these, it is true, are identical in occasion, and so 
form a part (it would seem) of the “threefold tradition,” but this fact 
itself is significant and points to an interest on the part of the hearers 
which they did not all feel in all Jesus’ words. It was after the parable 
of the sower had been uttered (Matt. xiii.) and the disciples had asked 
why he spoke to the multitudes in parables. It was (he said) because 
it was not given to them “to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. . . . Therefore speak I unto them in parables, because seeing 
they see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand. 
And unto them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah which saith, etc.” 
[Very noticeable here (though previous parts of the whole New Testa- 
ment passages are rather difficult) is the word “ because,” which, if 
Jesus really used it, presents the whole utterance of the prophet in a 
new aspect. One is tempted to see in the “ because” a key to the whole 
thought as it lay in Jesus’ mind, and for the rest to believe that in part 
his precise words have not reached us, and in part — so far as the quota- 
tion from Isaiah is concerned —that to him, by usage of the language, 
the words. hardly meant more than the expression of a fact. Because 
the people’s understanding had become dull, and therefore unequal to 
profiting by direct words of teaching, for that reason he would speak to 
them in picture-language, which, if not at once intelligible, at least 
awakened no antagonism, while by its very nature it would fasten itself 
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in memory (if they would but use their ears to hear!) and work at last 
its own solution (cf. Luke ix. 44 sq.).] In Mark iv. 11 sq. and Luke 
viii. 10 it is noticeable that “because” has given place to “that” in 
more literal accordance with the language of the prophet. The occasion 
in John xii. 39 sq. is a different one, and the language (it is the writer’s 
and not that of Jesus) has an interest of its own: “ For this cause they 
could not believe, because Isaiah said again, ‘He hath blinded their 
eyes,’ etc.” Does “for this cause ” refer in substance, as it does in form, 
to “ Isaiah said,” — as if the prophecy, assumed to refer to the Jews of 
Jesus’ time, compelled in some way its own fulfillment ; or does it refer 
to the subject-matter of the prophecy, and to the conditions there set 
forth? The former reference would agree with the familiar formula 
“that it might be fulfilled,” to which we shall presently recur. Two 
other quotations of the passage in Isaiah are found: Acts xxviii. 25 sqq., 
where Paul dismisses with it the disbelieving Jews at Rome; and Rom. 
xi. 8, where, in a somewhat milder temper, he sees in it an explana- 
tion of the existing alienation of his countrymen; an estrangement, how- 
ever, which is not always to continue, for at last “all Israel shall be 
saved.” 

Notice the following passages in which the telic particle suggests (to 
us) an ecbatic sense: Matt. xxiii. 35 [after mention of the maltreatment 

‘ by the Jews of the messengers to be sent to them], “that upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed, etc.” Luke xiv. 10, “Go and sit 
down in the lowest place, that when he that hath bidden thee cometh 
he may say to thee, Friend go up higher.” 2 Cor. iv. 7, “We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, ete.” Hebrews xii. 27, “ And the expression, ‘ yet once more,’ 
signifieth a removal of those things that are shaken, as of things that 
are made, so that those things which are not shaken may remain.” 
1 John i. 9, “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just that he may 
forgive our sins,” — where iva has almost a substantive force, — in for- 
gwing, exemplifying the foregoing adjectives. 

Further illustrations of this substantive use of the telic particle are: 
Matt. xii. 16, “He charged them not to make him known ;” Mark v. 
43, “He charged them much that no man should know this ;” and some 
other very similar passages. Luke v. 14 and viii. 56 are instructive, as 
showing the use of the infinitive (really a noun) instead of iva, to express 
the subject-matter of the charge. 

We recur, in closing, to the familiar formula iva (67ws) tAynpwh7 not 
for the purpose of entering upon a theological or philosophical contro- 
versy, to the suggestion of which the words so easily lend themselves, 
but to call attention to some alternative phrases which must make us 
hesitate to press here the telic force of iva. Matt. ii. 7 and xxvii. 9, rore 
éxAnpwOn, xiii. 14, xai dvarAnpotra, John xii. 14, xabds éorw yeypapevor, 
i. 23, caddis clrev . . . & mpopyrys, Luke iii. 4, ds yéyparrar ev BiPdw, 
etc., Matt. iii. 3, obrés éorw 6 pybeis Sia . . . rod tpodyrov. Of these 
formulz the last is the most difficult; but even this may be explained by 
giving to the copula the pregnant force whose incipient stage we may, 
perhaps, recognize in such simple metaphors as, J am the door, the vine, 
etc., and which, in a more highly developed degree, it almost certainly 
has in such passages as, “to be carnally minded is death, etc.,” “ this 
is life eternal, to know thee, etc.,” and “this is the love of God, that we 
keep, etc.,” where “ is””— though one is slow to acknowledge it, and so 
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give up a valued homiletic use of these texts — is more than the mere 
copula, and is pregnant with the meaning, leads to, secures, is earnest 
(or evidence) of, and the like. So in the passage before us, “this is he, 
etc.,” “is” may fairly be rendered by brings to mind, answers to, ete. 
The other phrases, expressing, as they do, scarcely more than an observed 
resemblance or correspondence between an event or object and a remem- 
bered scripture, strongly suggest that no more is necessarily involved in 
the iva tAnpw6y. 
H. D. Catlin. 


Eastport, MAINE. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue “ Missionary Herald” for April, 1886, gives a description of the 
Jubilee of the Zulu Mission, held on the 20th of December, 1885, being 
fifty years from December 20, 1835, when a vessel carrying Rev. Aldin 
Grout, Rev. George Champion, and Newton Adams, M. D., constituting 
what was then called the Maritime Mission to Southern Africa, came to 
anchor in the “roads of Natal.” At the jubilee exercises, which in- 
cluded the dedication of Jubilee Hall, to be used by the training school, 
there were present, besides the missionaries and their immediate friends, 
many Natal colonists, including Sir Charles Mitchell, the English admin- 
istrator. Sir Charles made an admirable speech, in which he said: “ The 
task in hand at these stations is an heroic one ; the shallow criticism that 
nothing has been done is an entire mistake. When the stupendous difficul- 
ties in the way are considered, the results achieved in fifty years must not 
be looked upon as discouraging. The task is no less than the turning of 
a savage people to civilization, from nomadic to agricultural and indus- 
trial pursuits. If such a radical change is to rest on a solid foundation, 
it must be by slow and gradual operation, by placing those foundations 
deep down in the soil. If soundly started, the superstructure will arise, 
rapidly and complete, as the walls of this building arose after the foun- 
dation was laid. . . . True conversion was slow work, and the slower the 
more durable. He wished, in conclusion, to convey to the missionaries 
the hearty sympathy of the government of this colony in the work in 
which they were engaged, and the earnest hope for a happy and success- 
ful future within these walls, both for themselves, and above all for 
the natives, for the government were conscious that in their task of 
governing the natives of the colony the work of the missionaries was a 
very material assistance.” The “ Natal Mercury” speaks to the same 
effect : ‘“‘ We wish now to do in the name of the press what Sir Charles 
Mitchell will do in the name of the colony, and that is to recognize the 
faithful and persistent efforts of an unselfish and devoted body of men 
to win over to Christian life and practice the heathen inhabitants of this 
colony.” ‘The Jubilee has been eminently successful, and the American 
ane proved that they have kept their true work steadily before 

em.” 


The Rev. Aldin Grout, one of the three original missionaries, furnishes 
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an interesting description of his first experiences in Natal. It was then 
a “howling wilderness ” in the most literal sense, being overrun by “all 
the large and small wild beasts and serpents,” which the immense in- 
crease of population, both white and native, with the introduction of 
fire-arms, has either exterminated or reduced within manageable propor- 
tions. ‘There were then, it was thought, not over three thousand natives. 
There are now three hundred and thirty thousand, mostly refugees from 
Zululand, who are governed by their own laws, but are protected by the 
English. Mr. Grout gives an amusing account of his interview with 
Dingan, the chief of the Zulus. He asked the missionaries if they had 
ever seen so large and fine a house as his hut of twenty-five feet square. 
He made some extemporaneous efforts to learn to write, but finding, con- 
trary to Dogberry’s opinion, that it did not come by nature, dismissed it 
in disgust as a piece of witchcraft of a peculiarly unavailable sort. 
Neither he, nor Umpande, his successor, nor Cetywayo, Umpande’s suc- 
cessor, wanted missionaries ; but Udinizulu, Cetywayo’s son and successor, 
has at last sent for them. “It has taken four generations of chiefs to 
secure the toleration of Christianity in Zululand.” Meanwhile the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board have all been within the Natal Colony. 
Repeated attempts to settle in Zululand led to the destruction of houses 
and goods, until, when the missionaries seemed likely to be driven off the 
continent altogether, Sir Peregrine Maitland, of the Cape Colony, sent 
back Mr. Grout to Natal as “ missionary to her Majesty Queen Victoria,” 
and so saved the mission. — It is stated that a nephew of Cetywayo, after 
six years of study in Stockholm, has returned and is hbout to establish a 
mission among the Zulus. 

— The East Central African Mission, which has lately been established, 
is described by the “ Herald” as “ at once the foreign missionary enter- 
prise of the Zulu Mission in Natal and an independent movement to 
reach the tribes in the interior of Africa with the gospel.” An interior 
mission to the Zulus was opened contemporaneously with the Natal mission, 
but had to be given up by reason of the wars between the Boers and the 
natives. The Zulu Mission, however, has often cast its eyes towards the 
regions northeast of the Limpopo River, and Matebeland, in which the 
Zulu language is either vernacular or widely understood. But fewness 
of missionaries and a certain indifference of tlfe native churches re- 
strained them until the echoes of Livingstone’s and Stanley’s discoveries 
began to ring among them. The plan has now been resumed, and the 
new mission, which is seated in Umzila’s kingdom, and under his encour- 
agement, and which has been very kindly aided by the Portuguese 
authorities, under certain restrictions more nominal than real, now occu- 
pies a region which is thus penetrated for the first time by foreign ex- 
plorers, and which stretches five hundred miles along the coast from the 
mouth of the Limpopo River to the Zambezi, being the natural way of ap- 
proach to a vast inland territory, and which “seems to be thickly peopled 
by tribes that offer an easy access to missionary labors.” The East 
Central African Mission, therefore, has been fully established, consisting 
of three families. It really dates back to 1880, when the Zulu Mission 
sent Rev. Myron W. Pinkerton, a younger member, to explore. Every- 
thing was in best train. when he suddenly died. In 1881 the Mission 
sent Rev. E. H. Richards, who has been joined by Rev. Willian C. Wil- 
cox, and Rev. Benjamin F. Ousley. The latter gentleman was born a 


slave in the family of Mr. Joseph Davis, brother of Jefferson Davis. He 
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was set free by the Proclamation, and, with his wife, was educated at 
Fisk University. About fifty have renounced heathenism and are per- 
suading others in turn, though it is thought best to be slow in baptizing. 
The schools are large, and attendance fairly regular. It is hoped from 
this base to work steadily towards the heart of the continent. And, 
which is of peculiar significance, as is hoped, for the future, four native 
helpers from the Zulu churches have been found to strengthen the 
mission. 

— An appeal comes from Rev. H. B. Bridgman, of Umzumbi, in the 
Zulu Mission. “I hear of a revival of missionary interest in both Hart- 
ford and Yale seminaries. Will all ‘ pass by on the other side’ and go 
to Japan and China? Has the man of Africa, bruised, robbed, sick with 
ignorance, degradation, and sin, and for whom Christ died, no claims on 
the strong, healthy, enterprising Christian young men of your theological 
seminaries? We beg, we implore. It is not only Japan and China that 
are waking from the sleep of ages: Africa herself is feeling ‘the throb 
and whir of this nineteenth century.’ It is time to thrust in the gospel- 
sickle as never before. Vast fields in Africa are as healthy as the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, if not as healthy as the hills of New England. Let them 
come, a dozen new recruits for Natal; another dozen for Bihé and Um- 
zila’s, which as yet we have scarcely reached.” In the Annual Sur- 
vey of the Missions of the American Board, by Dr. N. G. Clark, found 
in the November “ Herald,” the East Central Mission is thus adverted 
to: “The last three Sundays in March the audiences at public worship 
averaged over three hundred. The interest is wide-spread. The natives 
have learned that the missionaries are unlike other white men whom they 
have known, The native tribes around the stations are eager to learn to 
read and are easily impressed by the truths of the gospel. Unlike most 
Africans, these people show an unusual readiness to engage in manual 
labor and to assist the missionaries in every way. The impression made 
at this early day, the genuine religious interest developed, and the out- 
look for the future are without precedent, so far as we know, in the his- 
tory of African missions. The record reads more like a report from 
Micronesia. The three brethren are fully occupied with the work now 
in hand, — teaching, preaching, reducing languages to writing, trans- 
lating, and laying foundations. They cannot reach a tithe of the people 
near them who are waiting for Christian teachers. Is it strange that 
they call for an immediate reinforcement of eight men? Considering 
the field open to effort and the wonderful success that has attended the 
missions thus far, it would be difficult to point out a more urgent or a 
more inviting field of labor.” 

—In March, 1886, a Zulu chief, Sakayedwa, who in his boyhood had 
known a little of the missionaries, wrote to Mr. Wilder: “ Let the chil- 
dren come and rain in light on my dark eyes so that I may see where 
my father did not see.” Again, in a personal interview: “ Dumisa, my 
father, led me astray by giving me many wives; I do not wish my son 
to be looked upon by the white people as a fool, as they look upon me. I 
wish him to take but one wife.” At this station of Polela Mr. Wilder 
had examined twelve candidates for church-membership, and in view of 
these and of the despairing urgency of the people of the whole region 
for schools he does not know what to do or to say. 

— In the December “ Herald ” apprehension is expressed as to the work- 
ing of a treaty which had then just become known, having been made in 
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1885, between Portugal and Gungunhana, or Umganu, as our missionaries 
call him, son and successor of Umzila. It reduces Umganu to almost 
absolute dependence on the Portuguese, and pledges him particularly to 
favor any missions which they may establish. The “ Herald” fears that 
this will make a great difference in the treatment of Protestant missions. 
Yet, as the Portuguese have been slack as to their own missions, it is to 
be hoped that nothing may come of it. Portugal is at least not afraid 
that American missionaries will hatch any schemes for territorial aggran- 
dizement. The treaty, however, seems to have been no sooner published 
than violated by a general combination of northern chiefs, who swept 
down upon the province of Inhambane, routed the Portuguese forces, and 
caused the flight of the missionary families to the coast. But before 
long peace is reported as again prevailing, and everything going on 
about as usual, What Umganu’s present relation is to his Portuguese 
suzerains, whom he proclaimed and then attacked, is left unexplained. 
Mr. Ousley, writing in December, 1886, does not speak very en- 
couragingly of the people around him. He says that they have, indeed, 
some vague ideas of a future life, but are very skeptical and indiffer- 
ent as to all that implies a judgment to come. At Inanda, in the 
Zulu Mission, January 10, 1887, Mr. Pixley wrote that fifteen had just 
been baptized and admitted to communion. Mr. Pixley says also: 
“ On account of the constant turmoil, amounting almost to anarchy, in a 
portion of that country given to the Zulus after its conquest by the 
English, we have been hoping that the British government would assume 
the Protectorate, and thus put an end to tribal difficulties and defend the 
natives from oppression on the part of violent, Zulu-hating Boers, who 
have taken possession of a large slice of the territory. . . . The natives 
living on our stations seem very desirous that their fatherland should 
come under the protection of England, for they look with irrepressible 
longing for the time when they or.their children shall be able to go and 
live in that country, which for pastoral, if not for agricultural, purposes 
is superior to Natal.” 

— It may be well here to note the nature of the population of Africa. 
Deducting such tribes as the Berbers, Moors, Copts, Abyssinians, and 
Arabs, in the North, who are not in any proper sense negroes, and the 
Hottentots and Bushmen in the extreme South, who are equally distinct 
from the negro, being more nearly akin to the Malays and Mongols, the 
great bulk of the African tribes are either Negroes proper, or, in the 
Central South and the Southeast, that great Negroid race, of which the 
Zulu-Kaffres are the best-known representatives, and which includes, 
also, the Bechuanas, and all the other wide-spread families of the Bantu 
stock, of whose common language the Zulu-Kaffre is stated by the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to be the typical representative, bearing very 
much the same relation to the other forms as that which the Sanskrit bears 
within the Indo-Germanic family. Some put this great Bantu or Kaffre 
race entirely apart from the Negro, but the Britannica declares it be- 
yond all doubt to be only a deep differentiation of it. And certainly 
any one who has lived long among the negroes and reads the accounts 
given by missionaries and travelers of the Bantus or Kaffres, will find it 
hard to distinguish the two races essentially. Worldly good sense and 
reasonableness, sensuality, superstition, and spiritual indifference seem 
common to the two, though the Negro, perhaps, inclines to an intenser 
superstition and the Bantu more to indifference. Mentally and physically, 
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and perhaps morally, the Kaffre is on the whole of a decidedly higher 
type, although the ideal beauty once ascribed to the Kaffre has been 
shown to be by no means characteristic of the race, which inclines de- 
cidedly, though with advantageous contrast, to the negro type. The 
Britannica adverts to the remarkably complicated forms of the Zulu- 
Kaffre language, maintained, however, with the utmost delicacy of dis- 
tinction. Its verbal resources, especially, are almost inexhaustible, 
equaling, or exceeding, those of the Finno-Turkish languages. We 
should judge, however (though perhaps this is a prejudice), that these 
capacities lie rather in the line of an infinite extensibility of certain me- 
chanically applied categories (so to speak, an endless series of empty 
drawers) than in anything like the more modest and spiritual flexibility 
of the Greek. Nevertheless, these latent capacities of expression must 
make the work of translation a very different thing from what it is in 
those heathen tongues whose straitened and stubborn unmalleability re- 
duces the missionary translator almost to despair. 

— On the western side of South Africa, in Namaqualand, a sad testimony 
is borne by the missionaries of the Rhenish Society as to the desolation 
wrought by strong drink. Says one of the missionaries, as reported in 
the “‘ Chronicle of the London Missionary Society”: “There is a future 
for Namaqualand, but not for the Nama people. Brandy is doing its 
dreadful work. The land is being bartered away to the Boers for drink, 
and then come hunger and death.” At the same time we notice that at 
the one station of Beersheba there are 414 communicants. The 
“Chronicle,” in reviewing the London Society’s missions during the 
present reign, expresses regret that it has now fewer stations in South 
Africa than it had in 1837. “The Wesleyan Missionary Notices,” 
the magazine of the English Methodists, that is, of their leading body, 
has a letter from Rev. George Weavind, describing the satisfaction felt 
by the Baralong nation of the Bechuana “ now that the great Queen has 
thrown over them the blessing of her protection.” Mr. Weavind de- 
scribes, somewhat effusively but very interestingly, the dedication of a 
new chapel, a centre of many small surrounding societies. Though it 
was in the ploughing season, he estimates some 1,500 adults to have been 
present. The nation, as a whole, is under Wesleyan guidance. The 
whites are beginning to stream in, a fact, however, which does not, in 
Africa as in America, imply extinction of the aborigines, nor, where Eng- 
land governs, their subjugation. The Wesleyans, like other South 
African missionaries, speak of the chronic obstacle to the spread of the 
gospel there, namely, polygamy and the sale of wives. Bishop Colenso 
proposed to promote the spread of Christianity, or of what he was 
pleased, at least, to denominate Christianity, among the Zulus and their 
kindred tribes by assuring them, and especially the chiefs, that he had 
no thought of interfering with their peculiarities of this kind, nor, some 
say, with their peculiarities of sensuality, savagery, and despotism gen- 
erally. Missionary communications reported in the “ Missionszeitschrift ” 
declare that the Bishop’s welkknown society for the protection of the 
natives mizht better be described as a society for guarding against the 
inroads of civilization among the natives. As these remonstrants are 
men whose friendship for the aborigines has been as long and as well 
proved as Colenso’s, and who are as hearty in condemning Boer oppres- 
sion as he, their statement of the case has a claim to attention. It is 
possible, indeed, that some additional gifts are required for successful 
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mission-work in South Africa over and above contempt of God’s revela- 
tion in Israel and the compilation of a hymn-book out of which (by pure 
oversight, we are assured) the name of Christ has been omitted. 

— A Wesleyan missionary, referring to Mr. Wesley’s four rules as to 
singing, humorously assures us that the natives in the Transvaal have ad- 
vanced midway in the observance of them. They “sing all,” and they 
“sing lustily,” but have not yet risen so far as to “sing in time” and 
to “sing in tune.” Allowing them the same musical instincts as the 
negroes proper, we may be sure they will only need time to attain the 
grace of Christian perfection in this regard. An interview, in the 
Transvaal, with some newly arrived missionaries and the Boers, seems to 
give a good notion of that mingled Puritanism and ruffianism — to quote 
Olmstead with another application — which seem to make up the character 
of these Gallo- Batavian Calvinists. ‘“ During the afternoon five Boers 
paid us a visit. In the conversation they referred to the political state 
of Zululand, and propounded this very extraordinary doctrine: ‘It is 
the Lord’s will,’ said they, ‘that all the heathen should be driven out of 
possession of the land, and that God’s own people should go in and pos- 
sess it.’ You know what that means in plain English: that these Boers 
are the people of God who mean to rob the Zulus of their own country. 
We made no reply, but turned the conversation to other topics. A Wes- 
leyan minister was a riddle to them, as they had never seen one before, 
and soon they began to put me through a theological examination. Their 
chief concern was whether I taught that the bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Supper were changed by me into the real body and blood of our 
Lord. As I am very far from making such sacerdotal pretensions, they 
appeared quite satisfied. ‘These rude bigoted Boers are Protestant to 
the backbone.” In the “ Notices ” for August, 1886, there is a letter 
from Rev. Owen Watkins, accompanied by a map of Zululand, which 
lies to the north of Natal, or rather a map of the new Boer republic, 
which crowds upon the fragments left for the Zulus. Respect for the 
Boers and their rights is excellent, but such respect as gives the natives 
over into their hands is more ambiguous. Mr. Watkins gives the fol- 
lowing brief history of the Zulu complications. Speaking of Cetywayo 
— whom he calls Cetchwayo — he says: “It is not within the scope of 
this report to dwell upon how he proved himself a meet successor of the 
cruel kings who had preceded him, or how he welded the nation again 
into an army of warriors, and thus became a menace to the peace of 
South Africa. Suffice it to say that the result of his reign was the Zulu 
war. After the expenditure of millions of money, and the loss of thou- 
sands of precious lives,” brought about by the British coronation of this 
man, “ Cetchwayo’s power was broken, and the nation lay prostrate at 
England’s feet, ready to accept her rule and obey her government. But 
after the spirit of ‘meddle’ the spirit of ‘muddle’ took possession of 
Downing Street. Instead of a wise and Christian government being set 
up, which would have been the salvation of the nation, the land was di- 
vided among thirteen kinglets. Said a young officer to me at the time, 
‘It is on the principle of the Kilkenny cats, that fought until nothing but 
their tails were left.’ That simile has proved sorrowfully true. Inter- 
nal wars resulted from the so-called ‘settlement,’ until Zululand became 
a scandal and a reproach among the nations. Then Cetchwayo was sent 
back to be king over a portion of his old dominions. This imperial 
arrangement satisfied nobody, and was a fruitful source of difficulty ; and 
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Cetchwayo died in the midst of troubled gloom. Claimants to the throne 
at once appeared, and the land was deluged with blood. One part 
espoused the cause of Dinizulu, a youth of sixteen, who is the royal son 
of Cetchwayo, and they asked for and obtained the help of the Boers to 
set him on the throne. The Boers were victorious. . . . Dinizulu was 
proclaimed King of Zululand by the Boers, and they received eight hun- 
dred farms for their services. . . . If you want to know how little is 
left, look at the map. . . . Various missionary societies have endeavored 
to bring some portion of the Zulus under the influence of the Gospel of 
Christ. Up to the present time, however, comparatively little impression 
has been made upon the nation. . . . The field is one of the greatest 
difficulty, demanding rare qualities of mind and heart, as well as abound- 
ing grace and wisdom from God. ‘The reaping time is not yet.” 

Mr. Watkins speaks enthusiastically of the “marvelous grandeur and 
beauty” of the northern part of Zululand. “Mountains seemed piled 
on mountains, while between were most lovely and fruitful valleys.” 
Some Zulus came down to their Sabbath camp, and learned for the first 
time that “ the great, great one,” of whom they stood in dim and igno- 
rant awe, has come near us in the Son. As was discovered by mission- 
aries after years of residence among the Kaffres, these all believe in 
God, whose existence is with them no deduction drawn from a generalized 
worship of ancestors, with which this belief stands in no connection. —— 
Mr. Watkins describes Dinizulu, the son and successor of the fierce 
Cetywayo, as “a youth of about seventeen years of age. He has nice 
features, and beautiful eyes, with long lashes. He seems fairly intelli- 
gent, and of a mild and gentle disposition, and is hardly likely to be able 
to rule the fierce Zulus and make them again a great people.” Here, again, 
as so often before, England will probably be forced into dominion against 
her will, but to the infinite advantage of her new subjects. Mr. Wat- 
kins of course testifies of the insatiable mendicancy of African royalty, 
which has not the advantage of British royalty, of being able to veil it- 
self behind ancient and reverend forms. The royal ladies were the chief 
beggars, especially Cetywayo’s mother, and a favorite wife who had ac- 
companied him to England, and who was never weary of reiterating 
“London ” and “ England,” — like Thomas & Becket’s Saracen mother 
in the old story, but only for the sake of showing how deeply learned 
she was in the imperial tongue. Mr. Watkins describes these dusky 
princesses, with a less hopeful grief than that of the young ruler, as 
going away “ sorrowful, because we would not give them all that we had.” 
The result of all was, indefinite postponement. The Rev. Isaac 
Shimmin remarks: “Centuries of degradation have almost destroyed 
moral consciousness, and the work of the teacher has to proceed but 
slowly. The Kafirs, however, are anything but natural simpletons. They 
are exceedingly clever in argument, and their command of language 
seems almost inexhaustible. When established firmly in the truth, their 
sincerity, self-denial, and patient continuance in well-doing are abiding 
proofs of the real change in heart and life.” 

— Rev. W. J. Underwood thus describes the preaching of the gospel 
in a heathen kraal: “On arriving at the kraal we found about fifty per- 
sons waiting. The Nimzan and his chief wife seemed very glad to see 
me. It was a strange temple in which we worshiped, . . . one of the 
largest of some twenty huts of the beehive shape. We entered one at a 
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time on our knees, and it was like creeping into a black hole with a very 
close atmosphere, and the instinct of self-preservation led me to settle 
down near the door. The only seat that could be found for me was a 
long, narrow piece of wood such as would make a table-leg. After I en- 
tered the Nimzan followed, and about thirty others, and by this time we 
were uncomfortably full.” And under the smoke-blackened “dome of 
this cathedral,” as the missionary humorously calls the spherical hut, — 
whose elder sister on the Tiber has out of almost equal rudeness been de- 
veloped, as Mr. Huxley informs us, into the majesty of the Pantheon, — 
was preached that gospel which shall some day rear noble domes of 
praise of a noble race, but both pointing back to their barbarous originals. 
Mr. Underwood says of Swaziland : “ How long these people ‘ have 
sat in darkness’ there is no reliable information. Their only national 
history consists in floating traditions which do not go much farther back 
than a century. There is absolutely no national literature to study, and 
nothing worth the name of a religion to supersede.” Yet, as the Rev. 
Alfred S. Sharp says, although these people have “ no classic mythology, 
no gorgeous idol, no magnificent temples,” “ superstition is deep in their 
nature, and it is hard work to uproot it. It manifests itself in various 
ways. The two forms which most hinder the work of the gospel in their 
hearts are the rain-makers and witch-doctors, who are as gods among the 
people.” Their power, however, is slowly waning. 

The modest notes of our Moravian brethren afford few salient points. 
They know their own affairs, and push unostentatiousness before the 
Church at large almost to the length of a fault. What they do imme- 
diately, however, valuable as it is, is small compared with what they are 
doing through the great denominations of England and America and 
Germany, which owe to the Unitas Fratrum so much of their spiritual 
life. 

Western Arrica. — The Rev. F. W. Dodd, writing in the “ Church 
Missionary Intelligencer” for April, 1886, of a “Special Mission,” or 
what we should be more apt to call a “protracted meeting,” held at 
Lagos and Sierra Leone, remarks: “The crying sin here is of course 
the immorality ; but there were many who professed to trust Christ as 
the Deliverer from this sin. I think most of those who call themselves 
‘Christian polygamists’ came to the services. I received letters from 
several of them, and one in a long letter attempted to prove his position 
from Scripture. These men, though rigorously excluded from the 
Church, still keep up a profession of Christianity: the form of godliness 
remains without the power.” “Sierra Leone is a Christian colony, but 
a mere nominal Christianity is all that the majority of the people possess. 
Though fond of observing the outward ordinances of religion, we found 
the spiritual life in the churches at a very low ebb, the worst feature 
being the self-satisfaction which seems to reign nearly everywhere. The 
sins in the churches brought more openly to light as the work progressed 
would have been heartrending, had not one remembered that God always 
brings sin to light in order that it may be put away. Immorality, super- 
stition, drunkenness, quarreling, poisoning, are sins which abound in 
Freetown. Yet, thank God, there are some few who have not defiled 
their garments, and who are real Christians. To increase that number, 
and raise the life of real believers, is what is, of course, needed.” ‘The 
Freetown Mission was conducted in three churches at the same time. . . - 
Three or four services per day were held during the ten days at all these 
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churches, and good numbers came to all. The evening meetings were 
very crowded. We found the people understood us fairly well, though 
we could not grasp their meaning so easily. . . . All classes of natives 
came to the services: the business men, clerks, shopkeepers, traders, 
down to the poorest. Poor women with babies strapped to their backs, 
African fashion, sat side by side with those who affect the English dress, 
and all gave a willing ear to the message ; their audible responses to any- 
thing that particularly struck them showing how eagerly they were listen- 
ing. We could not have had a more attentive audience. . . . Altogether 
there must have been about 3,000 people under the sound of the gospel 
every evening in these three churches.” 

The town of Abeokuta, in Upper Guinea, has so long been noted as a 
seat of negro Christianity, that most of us had rather exaggerated no- 
tions as to the measure of its evangelization. The Bishop of Sierra 
Leone corrects this impression: “I must confess that I had seen the 
name Abeokuta figuring so long in your periodicals, that I scarcely real- 
ized how utterly untouched by Christianity such an immense part of 
it really is.” It seems from Brockhaus that out of 130,000 people 
about 2,000 are Christians. “As a Christian balogun said to me, the 
Church there is one lump of sugar in a pool of water! It is obvious that 
our one care must be the good quality of the said lump of sugar or salt.” 
“ During our visit we had ocular demonstration of some of the super- 
stitious customs of the people. A few days after our arrival ‘Oro’ was 
proclaimed. You are no doubt familiar with the allusion. When ‘Oro’ 
is out every female must be in. If a woman is found outside she is ex- 
ecuted, and no influence can save her. It seems that ‘Oro’ is proclaimed 
whenever the men want to be rid of the women. . . . This, however, 
only lasted for one day.” ‘ The other custom I will allude to is one 
connected with the god (?) Shango. We had a thunderstorm, and a 
house near us was struck, and instantly every avenue was thronged with 
spoilers hurrying to finish what Shango had begun. In the crowds at 
intervals we saw the wives of Shango, distinguished by large helmets, 
made artistically of cowries, on their heads. These were licensed to 
be the first in the thieving, and thus we saw with our own eyes what 
heathenism teaches even in Abeokuta on the subject of man’s duty to- 
wards his neighbor. I am afraid the unfortunate occupiers of the house 
were stripped of everything they possessed.” Bishop Ingham, whom 
we have been quoting, gives the number of communicants within his 
episcopal charge at 6,009, saying frankly, however, that if discipline were 
fully enforced it would be much smaller. There are supposed to be 
something over 20,000 adherents. 

The “ Intelligencer” for last April contains a lettet from the venera- 
ble Bishop Crowther, the first native African who has reached Episcopal 
dignity in the Church of England. The Bishop’s letter briefly reviews 
the last thirty years of the Niger Mission. It gives him occasion to ex- 
press his judgment of Mohammedanism, which he emphatically declares 
to be, not an intermediate step between heathenism and the gospel, but 
the conversion of heathenism, in itself crude and incoherent and com- 
paratively accessible, into a compact system of falsehood and evil, pecul- 
larly immitigable in its hatred of Christianity. The Bishop says: “The, 
Word preached finds a more yielding soil in the minds of the heathen 
than in that of prejudiced Mohammedans. The same reasonable Scrip- 
tural exposure of the heathen superstition made use of by the prophet 
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Elijah, by the Psalmist, and by the prophet Isaiah, sympathetically read 
to them, applied to the hearts by the Holy Spirit, never failed to have 
the desired effect. Hence our success among this class of the people, 
among whom we labor. On the contrary, Mohammedanism arms the 
hearts of its professors with deadly weapons against Christianity, by de- 
nying its fundamental doctrine, the Sonship of Christ, and his divinity 
as one with God the Father, which is blasphemy according to the teach- 
ing of the Koran. ‘Thus their hearts are hardened with prejudices, self- 
conceit, a self-righteous spirit, and self-confidence in their meritorious 
religious performances, especially in prayer and fasting, and in works of 
supererogation, which they believe they can make over for the benefit 
of others who are deficient. They are freely allowed the indulgence of 
the sinful lust of the flesh; they do not scruple to commit acts of cruelty 
and oppression on those who are not professors of their faith ; slavehold- 
ing and trading is fully sanctioned, to carry out which, slave-wars are 
waged against the heathen with great cruelty, in order to enslave them 
with oppression and violence, without remorse. . . . Hence slave-wars 
have desolated the lands of populous heathen tribes and nations, whose 
inhabitants were carried away captives and sold into slavery, and those 
who are reserved in the country are doomed to perpetual servitude, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, under a most oppressive tribute. 
This is a faint description of the soil of the minds of the professors of 
Islamism, in which the seed of the gospel of Jesus Christ is being at- 
tempted to be sown, by preaching repentance of sin and a renewed 
change of heart through faith in Christ Jesus the Son of God. . . . But 
for all his earnestness, the preacher is looked upon with horrified con- 
tempt as a blasphemer, because God never had a son. .. . What sur- 
prises me most is, that Christianity, with its strict restraints of . . . the 
allurements of the world, the flesh, and the devil, should get so many 
converts in the face of all the free allowances in the enjoyment of all 
these by the religion of the false prophet. It proves that Christianity 
appeals to the heart and conscience of man as a reasonable being, who 
ought to judge between truth and error.” 

Archdeacon Hamilton describes a Mohammedan town in the Upper 
Niger region. “ Bida is certainly superior in many ways to Egan. It 
is situated in a valley with two watercourses running through it; it is 
entirely surrounded by a mud wall; its population is variously stated at 
from 30,000 to 60,000; many of the thoroughfares are wide and open, 
with trees of various kinds growing in them. The houses are for the 
most part detached ; filth abounds everywhere, there being no attempt 
at sanitary measures. The palaces of the king and princes interested 
me, as they have about them, in a rude kind of way, what we see in our 
old feudal castles at home. First you come to an outer keep or gateway, 
and here you find a number of hangers-on sitting or lying about; then 
you pass into a courtyard with the king’s or princes’ wives’ private apart- 
ments ; and then beyond that, if I may judge from those I saw passing 
to and fro, the apartments for the women. I noticed large herds of cat- 
tle grazing in the neighborhood of the town, beyond the walls, one herd 
containing at least one hundred head of cattle; and we found that fresh 
beef, fresh butter and milk were to be had every day in the market.” 
At Lokoja, a town at the junction of the Niger and Binue, Bishop Crowther 
is putting up a stone building, intended as a preparatory school for lads 
who promise well for schoolmasters or catechists. The astonishment 
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with which the edifice, doubtless of sufficiently modest proportions, is re- 
garded by the natives illustrates what we have seen remarked, that no 
negro tribe, of itself, has ever hewn a stone. “It has been very amus- 
ing,” says Mr. J. Burness, “to hear the remarks of the natives, and to 
see the bewilderment and wonder depicted on their faces. When we 
dug the foundations they wanted to know if we were going to live under- 
ground ; and now we have finished they are utterly amazed at the height 
of the building, and cannot understand how the stones hold to each other 
at such a height. They pass one hand by the other, and exclaim, ‘ Kai! 
kai!’ and then ‘ Ah-r,’ a kind of a breathed guttural sound, an expression 
of surprise and wonder. They say, ‘ White man pass every man; white 
man be next to God.’ ” 

The “Spirit of Missions,” the missionary organ of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of this country, in the number for January, 1886, has 
a letter from the Right Reverend Samuel David Ferguson, the newly 
consecrated Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas, Liberia. He says: “I 
have met a warm reception on all sides. The first voices that greeted 
my ears were those of the inmates of our Orphan Asylum and Girls’ 
School, who, descending the cape on the summit of which the institution 
is located, and standing on the rocks below, sang out merrily, ‘ Welcome 
Home,’ as the surf-boat that was bearing me to the shore passed them, 
and made me forget for a while that we were entering the bar whose 
foaming billows were far from being inviting. Nearing the wharf, the 
Gloria in Excelsis, chanted joyfully by scores of men, women, and chil- 
dren, was also heard above the noise of the waters; and, on landing, I 
found the Sunday-school of St. Mark’s assembled there, headed by its 
superintendent, who made a short address, bidding me welcome. Many 
of the prominent citizens, including Methodists and Baptists as well as 
our own Church folk, were also present to receive me. A more formal 
public reception was given four days afterward, under the direction of 
the officers and teachers of St. Mark’s. Nor were the native Christians 
behind in manifestations of good will toward me. The Hoffman Insti- 
tute and High School, with several ladies and gentlemen of Cavalla Sta- 
tion, —twelve miles away, —came up en masse ; and after some good 
singing, their pastor made an address of welcome to me. The Hofiman 
Station folk also came, and in like manner gave me assurances of their 
good will. According to their custom, they brought large bowls of palm- 
butter and rice (their principal article of diet), which we partook of 
together in token of affectionate regards. 

“In the midst of all this, reflecting on what the wise king of Israel 
says, ‘ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof,’ and also 
on what another said to the king of Syria, ‘Let not him that girdeth on 
his harness boast as he that taketh it off,’ I rejoice with trembling.” 
The Bishop finds occasion to stir up in the minds of the Americo- 
Liberians a spirit of cobperation with his work, exhorting them to regard 
it as an enterprise which is peculiarly their own, and not some foreign 
enterprise of which they are to be merely spectators. 

Bishop Ferguson soon after baptized the king and queen of the Cape 
Palmas Grebo tribe. Having received the message soliciting baptism, the 
Bishop went to the king's village. He found him an invalid about sev- 
enty years old. He had, he said, been long persuaded of the truth of 
‘the gospel, and had desired baptism, but had regarded himself as obliged 
by his office to the practice of certain heathen ceremonies. These, how- 
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ever, he declared himself now willing to renounce, as well as to give up 
polygamy, and everything else savoring of heathenism. The bishop was 
satisfied of his sincerity, and accordingly baptized him. The king’s 
name is Yiba Wa. “Several of the principal men of the tribe,” says 
Dr. Ferguson, “ were present to witness the ceremony which made their 
chief an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven. They looked on aghast; 
and one —a very intelligent man who fills the office of prime minister — 
remarked that but for polygamy he would become a Christian likewise.” 
About ten days later the bishop baptized the queen, and another candi- 
date, a young man. The queen seems about ten years the junior of her 
husband. ‘The solemn sacrament of initiation into the Church of God 
was administered to her and to her young companion “in an open space 
in front of ,the house of the dodio (high-priest),” where were assembled 
“nearly all the Christians from Hoffman Station, themselves rescued 
from heathenism. On the one side were. the state officials, and on the 
other eminent heathen personages. A large number of young men and 
naked children made the circle almost complete, while small groups of 
women, whom heathenism denies a seat in the assemblies of the opposite 
sex, stood a few yards off, gazing wistfully upon a scene which they had 
never witnessed before.” The Bishop took advantage of the representa- 
tive character of the three who had just received or were just about to 
receive the holy rite to appeal to the various classes present to follow the 
example. “Indeed, if care had been taken to select the candidates for 
such an occasion, with a view to making a desirable impression on the 
heathen, we could not have found more suitable persons. The one full 
of youthful vigor, kneeling beside the other in the evening of her life, 
with the recent baptism of the king fresh in memory, made the occasion 
a most striking one.” It was not without warm, and well-warranted 
hope, that after the baptism, which expressed and constituted the two 
candidates “ fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God,” 
the exultant strains of the Gloria in Excelsis went up to Him who had 
here given assurance of his presence and expectation of his working, 
by planting the little church of two or three at the very centre of the 
little realm. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
(To be continued.) 
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Les LANnGurs PerpuEs DE LA Perse ET DE L’Assyriz, par M. Joacum™ 
MeENanT. Assyrie. Pp. 340. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1886. 


THE most important additions to our knowledge of the history of man 
have come, within the last quarter of a century, from the East. The 
Mesopotamian Valley, long shrouded in the deep gloom of wild tradition 
and meagre, one-sided accounts, has of a sudden been opened to us. 
The archives, reports, and inscriptions of the kings of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia have been unsealed, and we now have at hand the same sort of 
material for writing the history of the Orient as is accessible to a Motley 
or a Bancroft. The story of the sudden and wonderful growth of this 
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science, Assyriology, is fraught with unusual interest. It is a record of 
man’s marvelous perseverance, skill, industry, and ingenuity, and, as 
such, appeals strongly to our human instincts. From this side alone the 
story is well worth telling, and general scholars will join specialists in 
thanking M. Menant for the able and impartial manner in which he has 
handled his difficult theme. 

Photius, Eusebius, Moses of Chorene, Berosus, Strabo, Nicholas of 
Damascus, Polyhistor, and, of course, Herodotus (why not add Ctesias 
and Diodorus?) have all preserved for us some truth about Assyro- 
Babylonian history and mythology. But along with it they have handed 
down so much that is misleading, and so much that is absolutely false, 
that even a Biblical critic could not restore and adjust with his wonted 
nicety the disjecta membra of the Assyro-Babylonian Empire. Even the 
very considerable help which the tenth chapter of Genesis and the second 
Book of Kings afford would be unavailing. ‘The enigma which literary 
criticism never did and never could have sclved was accordingly passed on 
to Archxology, who chose as her first servants the adventuresome portion 
of the human race. When Benjamin de Tudela visited the Orient in the 
twelfth century, he asserted that the ruins of the palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Babylon were still visible, but that they could not be approached 
because of the serpents and scorpions which infested the place. The 
next visitors to the Mesopotamian Valley were Eldred, an Englishman, 
in 1583, and Rauwolf, a German botanist, later in the same century. 
After them came Pietro della Valle, in 1616; and then there was no 
traveler of any importance until Niebuhr in 1765. Beauchamp, the 
astronomer, visited a number of Babylonian sites later on, giving an ac- 
count of his observations in a Memoir to the Academy of Inscriptions. 
The work of exploration really began, however, with the visit of Rich to 
Birs-Nimroud in December, 1811, and was followed up by Robert Ker- 
Porter, Botta, Layard, and Loftus. Side by side with the traveling, and 
long before any systematic exploration was attempted, persistent efforts 
were made at deciphering the few characters already in the possession of 
European scholars. As far as is known, the first publication on the sub- 
ject was a Latin essay on the cuneiform writing of Persepolis by Olav 
Gerhard Tyschen, printed at Rostock in 1798, Miinter and Grotefend 
following him with their publications in the order named. Then the ques- 
tion seems to have dropped out of sight until the second paper of Grote- 
fend, in 1837, which was followed by the important contributions of 
Westergaard and Hincks. Meanwhile the discovery of the Behistun 
inscription by Sir Henry Rawlinson, and his memoir on it, as well as 
that of Edwin Norris, all combined to place cuneiform study on a sound 
footing, fitting it for the test which it was put to in 1857, and which it 
so successfully endured. 

Chapters IV. and V. of M. Menant’s work are devoted to an account 
of the exploration of Nineveh and Assyria, and Babylon and Chaldea 
respectively ; and this we can safely pass over, adding to the names al- 
ready mentioned those of Mohl, Rassam, and Cooper, and stopping to 
sympathize over the loss in the Schatt el Arab of the splendid collection 
sent to Paris by M. Botta in 1855, a result due, as was said at the time, 
to “sheer carelessness and mismanagement.” 

To Chevalier Isidore Liéwenstein belongs the credit of being the first 
to assert that some of the cuneiform inscriptions were Semitic ; from a 
study of the variants to known texts he was led to a recognition of the 
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polyphonic character of cuneiform signs, a step absolutely indispensable 
for the correct understanding of a single line of Assyrian writing. 
Longpérier followed with the identification of the name of Sargon. Then 
came the further identification of characters by F. de Sauley. The 
centre of the work now passed from France into the hands of Rawlinson 
and Hincks, the latter of whom, there is now good reason to believe, 
being deserving of much more credit than it has been wont to give him. 
Assyrian grammar and phonetics are more indebted to Hincks than to 
any other Assyriologist. In 1851 Dr. Hincks found the Biblical names 
Hezekiah, Jerusalem, and Sennacherib on the inscriptions. In 1852 he 
published a list of 252 characters, with a discussion of their values. 
About this time Mr. H. Fox Talbot was added to the list of workers in 
England and Jules Oppert in France. And in 1857, in order to settle 
the claims of Assyriology to consideration as a science, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, H. Fox Talbot, Dr. E. Hincks, and M. Jules Oppert presented in- 
dependent translations of the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Chapter VII. is devoted to a more detailed account of 
the development of Assyrian grammar, etc., and Chapter VIII. to the re- 
sumption of exploration in 1872, in which George Smith played so great 
a part. All are familiar with the “ Daily Telegraph” expedition, and 
Mr. Smith’s discovery of the creation tablets and the so-called Izdubar 
legends, including the Chaldean account of the Flood. His successor as 
agent of the British Museum, Hormuzd Rassam, who was at Mosul with 
Layard, continued his brilliant discoveries, as the finds at Aboo-Habbah 
(Sippara) sufficiently attest. Meanwhile the French were not idle, their 
work having been kept up by M. de Sarzee in lower Chaldea ever since 
1877. The name of Dr. W. Hayes Ward, leader of the Wolfe expedi- 
tion, closes the list. 

Our attention is next turned to the development of Assyrian study, 
which in the beginning as well as now was regarded as a branch of Bib- 
lical research. In France, Oppert, Menant, Lenormant, De Chossat, 
“Stanislaus Guyard, Henri Pognon, Halévy, Amiaud, and Ledrain have 
done great work for its advancement. In England Assyriology was in 
the hands of Hincks, Rawlinson, Bosanquet, Fox Talbot, Edwin Norris, 
George Smith, A. H. Sayce, M. Boscawen, J. M. Rodwell, William 
Houghton, E, A. W. Budge, George Bertin, and Theo. G. Pinches. Al- 
though France had many scholars who pursued Assyrian studies, and 
though England had a sti’i larger number interested, they never devoted 
themselves in the same way as did the German scholars. It was Schrader 
who, in 1869, crystallized what had already been done, and in 1872 pub- 
lished the first work which showed the bearing of cuneiform research on 
Old Testament study. His pupil, Friedrich Delitzsch, commenced to teach 
Assyrian at Leipzig in 1874, and one need but mention the names of Paul 
Haupt, Carl Bezold, J. N. Strassmaier, Wilhelm Lotz, Reinhart Hoerning, 
Fritz Honmel, as well as younger men like Zimmern, Jensen, Latrille, 
Winckler, and Jeremias, to show how dependent Assyriology has been 
upon German scholars for advancement. With the mention of Dr. Felice 
Finzi, an Italian savant, we will leave Europe and come over to the 
United States, where we may be permitted to linger a while. 

Assyriological studies in the United States have never received that 
hearty support and sympathy from the authorities extended by the gov- 
ernments of France and England, yet American students have, principally 
through the scientific spirit which imbued some of the Christian mission- 
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aries in the East, been enabled to keep up, at least, with the great dis- 
coveries made in the Orient during the last three decades. It is to some 
of these gentlemen, and above all to the Rev. William Frederic Williams, 
that America is indebted for its first, and even to the present writing, its 
most important accession of Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities. It was 
in a letter written by Mr. Williams in 1853, and now preserved at New 
Haven, that Mr. Williams first made that interesting suggestion recently 
revived in England, about the priority of which Professor Terrien de la 
Couperie and Mr. George Bertin have been for some time quarreling. 
Mr. Williams wrote: “Did it ever occur to you that this arrow-headed 
character and Chinese are identical in origin? I yesterday saw a cylinder 
in which were two lines of writing that anybody would call Chinese, and 
Dr. L(obdell) brought a seal in the same case. I wonder that the resem- 
blance has not been remarked on.” ‘The antiquities sent over by Mr. 
Williams were distributed among the various colleges and museums of 
this country, some, however, falling into the hands of private individuals. 
Recently the Metropolitan Museum of New York has acquired some 
seals and cylinders by purchase. The earliest Assyrian scholars in the 
United States were Mr. Edward C. Salisbury, Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
and Dr. Selah Merril. Since the study of Assyrian has been placed 
upon a scientific basis a number of Americans have been trained abroad ; 
but it was the arrival in this country of Dr. Paul Haupt, of Gittingen, 
which justified M. Menant in saying that the most serious work was now 
being done in the United States. The first regular courses in Assyrian 
were given by Professor Francis Brown at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, in the year 1880. Owing, however, to the stress of 
work on the theological students, none of them were incited to special 
study or independent research. Presently other institutions began to feel 
the importance of Assyriology. Harvard, though not establishing a 
special chair, elected Dr. D. G. Lyon Hollins Professor of Divinity, and 
he has arranged regular courses in Assyrian. At the Johns Hopkins 
University a full Assyriological course was successfully opened upon the 
arrival of Professor Haupt in 1883. A Shemitic Seminary was formed, 
in which there are classes in Assyrian, Babylonian, Sumerian, and Ak- 
kadian; and in January, 1887, a special course was inaugurated, to be 
given annually during that month for advanced scholars and professors 
in other institutions. Instruction is also given in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Seminary at Philadelphia, by Dr. John P. Peters; in the Boston 
University, by Professor Hinckley G. Mitchell; in the Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass., by Professor Charles Rufus 
Brown ; in the Summer Schools of Hebrew, by Drs. Craig and R. T. Har- 
per; at the Andover Theological Seminary, by Professor John Phelps 
Taylor ; at the University of Pennsylvania, by Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht ; 
at Yale, by Professor William R. Harper, and the Stone Lectures at 
Princeton, 1885-86, on Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
by Dr. J. F. McCurdy. 

I have been moved to state rather fully the information which I com- 
municated to M. Menant more than a year ago about Assyrian study in 
the United States, and to partially bring it up to date, in the hope that, 
should there be omissions or mistakes, they may be filled out and cor- 
rected now, during the lifetime of the pioneer Assyriologists of America. 
Cyrus Adler. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. Lire or THomas Hart Benton. By THEODORE 
RoosEvELT. 16mo, pp. vi, 372. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. $1.25. 


A book of broad and strong lines, developed in a sort of dramatic prog- 
ress, which, however, lies in the life itself, though every one would not 
have brought it out so distinctly. The first chapter reads almost like one 
in geology. It traces the way in which the massive, though rather pas- 
sive, German race, and the strong and fiery Scottish race, of Pennsylvania, 
made their way down along the mountains till they met the Anglo-Scot- 
tish population of the Carolinas (blended with the Huguenots), both then 
jointly trending West, in a manner which stamps on the mind a perma- 
nent image of a great movement of population which may at the same 
time be fairly called a process of nature. “In a generation or two, all, 
whether their forefathers were English, Scotch, Irish, or, as was often 
the case, German or Huguenot, were welded into one people; and in a 
very short time the stern and hard surroundings of their life had ham- 
mered this people into a peculiar and characteristically American type, 
which to this day remains almost unchanged. In their old haunts we 
still see the same tall, gaunt men, with strongly marked faces and satur- 
nine, resolute eyes; men who may pass half their days in listless idle- 
ness, but who are also able to show on occasion the fiercest intensity of 
purpose, and the most sustained eneryy of action.” This race is the basis 
of population in all the Transappalachian and Transmississippian, South 
and West, rising to the middle line of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
surging up through “the six counties” of Northwestern Missouri into 
Nebraska. The happy vigor of Ohio has resulted from the more inti- 
mate mutual interpenetration of this and the New England element, which 
in the two states west of her remained rather sulkily apart. And the 
men of the former race, penetrating to the greater range, “in the saddle 
instead of afoot, and with rope and revolver instead of axe and rifle, now 
form the bulk of the reckless horsemen who spend their lives in guarding 
the wandering cattle herds that graze over the vast, arid plains of the 
‘Far West.’” 

The author shows how this great Western race, mainly composed of 
non-slaveholders, long took but a faint interest in the divisions of North 
and South. They were intensely attached to the Union, whose essential 
solidarity spread itself out before them in the very form of the mighty 
plain into which they had poured. But the great plantations steadily 
multiplied towards the Gulf, and the New England race steadily increased 
near the Lakes, and at last, lingeringly and reluctantly, never fully, in- 
deed, in the great mountain-base of immigration, the West sank under the 
force of the fatal line. Benton, whose powerful character exhibited in 
thoroughly representative measure the doggedness and tenacity of the 
region in which he grew up, never knew himself except, first, as an 
American, secondly, a Westerner, and a good way behind both a South- 
erner. And when Missouri, morally, glided from beneath him, carrying 
with her his political fortunes, this “ardor civium prava jubentium ” 
never shook him a hair’s-breadth. 

Benton was well-born and well-bred, and yet, in accordance with his 
representative rather than creative character, he entered so thoroughly 
into the peculiar social feelings of the Southwest, that his tribesmen, as 
always happens with such a man, viewed these advantages in him as be- 
longing to them, as well as his extraordinary range of knowledge, and as 
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marking him out for a leader. Very few, if any, men appear ever to 
have sat in the Senate who knew so thoroughly so many things bearing ~ 
upon their opportunities and duties. And he sat in the Senate when it 
was at its height of influence and grand capacity, grouped around the 
three angles of the representative triangle, Webster, Benton, and 
Calhoun. 

Benton’s adherence to his fellow-North-Carolinian and fellow-Tennes- 
sean Jackson needs no explanation. The meaning of Jackson’s elevation 
is well interpreted by Mr. Roosevelt. It was the revolt of “unkempt 
naturalism ”’ against civilization ; of “ the masses ” against “ the classes,” 
simply because the former were “ the masses ” and the latter were “the 
classes.” Such grounds of distrust as are only too forcible in England 
do not appear to have existed here at all. Mr. Roosevelt remarks that 
up to Jackson’s time the cultivated classes, by the free choice of the peo- 
ple, and simply because they were held most competent, had principally 
administered the government, and had, without serious pretense to the 
contrary, administered it patriotically, faithfully, intelligently, and effi- 
ciently, in short, had been good stewards of the common charge. Jack- 
son and his hordes changed all this, and out of the infinite debasement 
into which they have brought the public service, it is only now that a bit- 
terly educated nation is beginning to work itself free. ‘This picture can 
never be discredited by showing here and there some little finicalness, or 
unworthiness, overthrown. A few parings of good are nothing against a 
mountain of evil. Even the one grand thing in Jackson, his readiness to 
save the Union at any cost, was, Mr. Roosevelt remarks, almost brought 
to nothing by the compromise which gave South Carolina a sense of vic- 
tory that encouraged her in due time out of the cockatrice’s egg to bring 
forth a fiery flying viper. But this, he shows, was neither Jackson’s fault, 
nor Webster’s, nor Benton’s. 

Benton, though involved in this movement of lower elements against 
the higher, was himself a faithful and most watchful and enlightened 
servant of the public weal, though only too capable, as he showed in his 
ravings about the Bank, of seeking partisan advantage by demagogical 
oratory in defense of mischievous tricks which he would never have per- 
petrated. 

It is well to note that, as Mr. Roosevelt (whose name acquits him of 
hereditary complicity) doubtless feels a little malicious pleasure in re- 
minding us, the Goths whom Jackson led to the sack of Washington had 
been a good deal exasperated by that disposition to thank God that we 
are not as other men are, which clings to New England Puritanism as its 
shadow. We once heard Dr. Henry B. Smith, on some one’s remarking 
that New England virtues were a little too concentrated to be quite agree- 
able, laughingly retort: “I suppose you think they would do better 
diluted in a sufficient quantity of other people’s vices.” There is force 
in this putting of the thing. And the mutual resolution certainly seems 
to be advancing pretty rapidly. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, does not charge the Southwestern and Western 
hosts with having invented the evil system which they applied. It already 
existed, he shows, and had been developed into peculiar malignancy, in 
his own State of New York, and in Pennsylvania. Jackson brought to 
Washington rude ignorance and jealousy (curiously disguised, we have 
seen it noted, by remarkably fine manners) and an utter incapability of 
understanding that his party was not his country, and that he was not his 
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party. New York and Pennsylvania supplied him with prime leaders of 
base corruption, basely meant. 

Our author emphatically denies that slavery, except in the momentary 
outburst of 1820, formed any very vital element in our politics until after 
Jackson’s time. Even nullification was only commercial, and the action 
of South Carolina only proves that the Saxon spirit of local indepen- 
dence, deepened by federal distinctness, which twenty years earlier had 
displayed itself in New England, had now shifted its seat to the South, 
being confirmed there, doubtless, by a brooding forecast of the coming 
antagonism. Still it appears to us that Mr. Roosevelt sets a lower esti- 
mate on the previous force of this underlying opposition than a man a 
generation older would be likely to do. Which valuation is the sounder, 
perhaps 1987 will be able to determine. 

Our author as becomes “a reformer within the party,” who looks with 
some disdain on any who go further, is very severe upon the Abolitionists, 
of every school. He accuses them of dancing to their enemies’ piping, 
by supporting Birney, and so suffering Polk to defeat Clay. They, on 
the other hand, thought that that vague, boneless incoherency, led by a 
compromising slaveholder, which was called the Whig party (and whose 
general good-for-nothingness Mr. Roosevelt seems elsewhere to enjoy 
describing), was merely making ready to surrender ceremoniously the vital 
principles which the democracy was eager to surrender without ceremony. 
He denies that the Liberty party, and, we judge, the Freesoilers, had any 
genetic connection with the Republican party. We will simply assert, in 
opposition, that out of the Liberty party grew the Freesoilers, and out of 
the Freesoilers the Republicans. It is not well for those that have borne 
the burden and heat of the day to look down on those who have wrought 
even but one hour ; but it is rather provoking also when these last put on 
such airs as if they had brought in the whole harvest. 

Mr. Roosevelt has no great love, anyhow, for philanthropy. But as 
long as there are Theodore Roosevelts there must be philanthropists. 
The two sets of people need each other. Practical politicians, even of 
an elevated cast, do not answer all the requirements of the highest na- 
tional life. As Goldwin Smith says, unless some men aspired too high, 
the world in general would sink too low. Still, when Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clares that Wendell Phillips did good work once, but was almost invari- 
ably and outrageously wrong in every position he took after the war, we 
cannot say him nay. And when he says that philanthropy has no right 
to deliver over the Pacific slope to Mongolian invasion, neither can we 
say him nay in that. By what law of God or man a nation, any more 
than a family, is bound to throw down all its fences for all the world to 
swarm over, is something we have not discovered. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks that Benton and the West were wise in wishing 
to press our territorial claims in the Northwest to the uttermost. The 
war would soon have been over, and we should not now be skirted by a 
British state from sea to sea. He comments somewhat bitterly on “the 
decline of the militant spirit” in the Northeast. It has not been ab- 
sorbed into any loftier militancy, but has been degraded by that fretting 
evil of mercantilism of which Dr. Andrew D. White has warned us. 
Having made Great Britain free of the whole North, had we not better 
invite Germany to seize the West Indies, and France or Russia to estab- 
lish a protectorate in Hawaii? There is nothing like good neighborhood. 

Mr. Benton’s private character is thus described: “In his private life 
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Benton’s relations were of the pleasantest. He was a religious man, 
although, like his great political chief, he could, on occasions, swear 
roundly. He was rigidly moral,” and though a hard worker, enjoyed, 
now and then, a choice entertainment, at which he always shone. He 
was a man of bitter prejudices, but when he forgave, he forgave like 
Philip van Artevelde. His capacity of work was infinite, and from his 
absence of self-seeking he grew, as Mr. Roosevelt points out, to the last, 
becoming ever a safer and clearer-headed public counselor. And he 
died a very Abdiel, faithful, in his home, among the faithless. Missouri, 
when he was dead, was stung with shame, and overwhelmed him with 
funeral honors. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 





GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Praktisch-theologischer Kommentar zu den Pastoralbriefen des Apos- 
tels Paulus, von Dr. Karl Knoke, Prof. der Theologie in Gdttingen. 
Erster Teil: Der zweite Brief an Timotheus. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht. 1887. 8vo, pp. 185. 4 mks.— This excellent work, 
from the pen of the Gottingen professor of homiletics, is primarily, as its 
title indicates, a practical theological commentary, but at the same time 
sufficient attention is paid to critical questions to make it valuable to 
every student. It is especially interesting as contributing to the defense 
of the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles which is given up by 
so great a majority of modern German critics. The author follows in 
the footsteps of Weiss, the most celebrated German advocate of their 
authenticity, but goes further than Weiss, who most recently, in his 
“ Einleitung,” concludes his discussion with a non licet. Our author 
treats the Second Epistle to Timothy by itself, severed from all relations 
with the other pastorals, claiming that the discussion of the three to- 
gether only weakens the defense. Die Abfassungszeit der synopti- 
schen Evangelien. Ein Nachweiss aus Justinus Martyr, von Prof. Dr. 
Ludwig Paul. Leipzig: Grunow. 1887. Large 8vo, pp. 50. 2 mks. — 
The author, after a detailed investigation of Justin’s genuine works, con- 
cludes that he was acquainted with none of our canonical Gospels. He 
says: “In Betreff der Abfassungszeit unserer kanonischen Evangelien in 
ihrer letzten Redaction sowie sie uns jetzt vorliegen, wiederhole ich, was 
ich oben gesagt, sie liegen alle vier nicht weit von einander und sind von 
130-150 verfasst.” System der christlichen Sittlichkeit, von Dr. 
Fr. H. R. Frank, Prof. in Erlangen. Zweite Hiilfte. Erlangen: Dei- 
chert. 1887. 8vo, pp. viii, 495. 8 mks., complete 15 mks. — The first 
half of this important work appeared in 1884, and is already well 
known. That volume treated of the Werden des Menschen Gottes an 
sich ; the present handles Das Wesen des Menschen Gottes in seiner 
Beziehung auf die geistliche Welt, and Das Werden des Menschen Gottes 
in seiner Beziehung auf die natiirliche Welt. The standpoint of the 
author is positive and orthodox, equally opposed to the new Kantianism 
of Ritschl and to the Hegelianism of the Tiibingen school. The differ- 
ence between these three leading tendencies is perhaps nowhere more 
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apparent than in the department of ethics, where the divergence of their 
metaphysical positions comes out most strongly. Frank is one of the 
foremost leaders of the orthodox party in Germany, and in many respects 
their greatest theologian. As such his works deserve careful perusal. 
Geschichte des “ Culturkampfes” in Preussen-Deutschland, von 
Paul Majunke. Paderborn: Schéningh. 1886. 8vo, pp. x, 572. 10te 
(Supplement-)Lieferung. 1887. Pp. 573-682. Complete, 7.95 mks. — 
An interesting study of the relations of the Prussian and German govern- 
ments to Protestantism and Catholicism, and of the struggle known as the 
“ Culturkampf,” which has been waged for years, and which has been, espe- 
cially of late, one of the most important facts in German politics. The 
author is a member of the German Reichstag, and has himself taken an 
active part in the struggle which he describes. He writes from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, but apparently in a spirit of fairness and with an 
effort to do justice to both sides. The work is especially interesting as 
showing the way in which Catholics view the matter, and offers besides 
an excellent summary of the whole politico-ecclesiastical course of events 
in Germany during the last thirty years. The supplementary installment, 
which has recently appeared, discusses the developments of the last year, 
which have been especially exciting, and have attracted the most interested 
attention of the whole civilized world. Geschichte des Vatikani- 
schen Konzils, von J. Friedrich. 3. (Schluss-) Band. Bonn: Neusser. 
1887. 8vo, pp. xvi, 1258. 28 mks., complete 68 mks.— This monv- 
mental work, at length completed in three large volumes, is the most im- 
portant contribution to the history of the Vatican Council which has yet 
appeared, and, with its wealth of materials, will form the groundwork for 
all future investigation of the subject. Der Prophet Jesaia, erliutert 
von C. J. Bredenkamp. 3. (Schluss-) Lieferung. Erlangen: Deichert. 
8vo, pp. viii, 223-367. 3.50 mks., complete 7 mks. — The first two in- 
stallments have been noticed in the Review for April and June. 
Die Babylonisch-assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode. 
Nach den Quellen mit Beriicksichtigung der Alt-testamentlichen Paral- 
lelen, dargestellt von Dr. Alfred Jeremias. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1887. 
8vo, pp. 126. 7 mks.— An interesting study in the eschatology of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, a subject which has been somewhat neg- 
lected by Assyriologists. The work discusses the most important inscrip- 
tions which bear upon this subject, giving the text of the famous “ Hdl- 
lenfahrt der Istar.” with a translation and full commentary. The book 
treats: I. Die Hollenfahrt der Istar. IT. Tod und Grabe. III. Unterwelt. 
IV. Die Gefilde der Seligen. V. Méglichkeit einer Befreiung aus der 
Unterwelt. Anhang: Ausblick auf die alt-testamentlichen Vorstellungen 
vom Leben nach dem Tode. Die Fronica. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Christusbildes im Mittelalter, von Karl Pearson. Mit neun- 
zehn Tafeln. Strassburg: Triibner. 1887. 8vo, pp. xv, 141. 9 mks. — 
’ The work discusses: I. Die Entwickelung ‘der Veronica-Legende. II. 
Die verschiedenen Bearbeitungen des Veronica-Rufes. III. Das Amt 
der heiligen Veronica. IV. Der mit dem Veronica-Ruf verbundene 
Ablass. V. Bericht iiber das Christus-bild in Gemiilde, Miniatur und 
Stich. VI. Verzeichnisse der mit Veronica verbundenen Christus-bilder 
in chronologischer Reihenfolge. A most attractive study in Christian 
archeology, handsomely issued, with nineteen excellent reproductions of 
the most important of the pictures of Christ which are connected with 
the Veronica legend. 
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PERIODICALS. 


In connection with the preceding archzological study may be men- 
tioned an important article by Lic. C. Erbes, Die heilige Caecilia im 
Zusammenhang mit der Papst crypta sowie der dltesten Kirche Roms. 
Historisch-antiquarische Untersuchung. “ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte.” Bd. IX. Heft I, pp. 1-66. — The writer rejects most of De 
Rossi’s conclusions in regard to the subject, and concludes that the Acts 
of St. Cecilia were composed in the latter part of the fifth century, a date 
much later than that assigned by De Rossi. The historical worth of the 
whole legend, even the martyrdom itself (which De Rossi believes to 
have taken place in the time of Marcus Aurelius or of Commodus), is 
called into serious question. The article concludes with an excursus upon 
Euseb.’s Papstlisten von Callistus bis zum Jahre 278 (pp. 60-66), in 
which the conclusion is reached that the second half of Eusebius’s papal 
catalogue, which is so full of errors, is not Eusebius’s own invention, but 
rests upon an earlier source which came down to the year 278, and in 
which the reign of Callistus was placed five years too early. Die 
Stellung des Clemens Alexandrinus zum antiken Mysterienwesen, von 
Lic. Dr. Bratke, Privatdocent der Kirchengeschichte in Breslau. ‘ Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken.” 1887. Heft IV, pp. 647-708.— A 
very careful study of the attitude of Clement toward the ancient Greek 
mysteries, which brings to light many new facts and furnishes an excel- 
lent view of the great influence which this branch of Greek culture had 
upon Clement's ecclesiastical and theological positions. The subject has 
not hitherto been investigated with any great degree of thoroughness, 
and church historians owe Dr. Bratke thanks for his painstaking work. 
One thing which deserves mention is the fact that the writer, in agree- 
ment with Caspari, holds that in the time of Clement the Alexandrian 
church possessed a “ formuliertes Taufbekenntniss,” but he goes beyond 
Caspari in asserting that the contents of this Confession can be gathered 
from the works of Clement himself. Tertullian in Griechenland, 
von Prof. Dr. Ernst Néldechen. “ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie,” 1887. Heft IV, pp. 385-439.—The writer endeavors to 
prove that Tertullian traveled in Greece about the year 194 A. D., imme- 
diately after his long sojourn in Rome. The traces of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Corinth, Argos, and Athens, which the writer finds in 
Tertullian’s works, though none of them when taken alone has great 
weight, form together a mass of evidence which speaks strongly for the 
correctness of the writer’s conclusions. The question is interesting as bear- 
ing upon Tertullian’s historical significance as a man widely acquainted 
with the world. Ueber eine bisher unbeachtet gebliebene Schrift gegen 
die Manichder, von Dr. Johannes Driseke. Ibid., pp. 439-462. — The 
writer finds in the Anti-Manichean work of Titus of Bostra, published 
most recently by Lagarde in 1859, a second work against the Ma- 
nichezans by another hand (as Lagarde himself had pointed out), and 
attributes this work to Georgius of Laodicea, assigning it to the middle 
of the fourth century (350-360 a. p.). In distinguishing the work from 
that of Titus the writer is undoubtedly correct. In attributing it to 
Georgius he ventures upon an hypothesis which, while perfectly possible, 
will demand more proof than the present article furnishes before it can 
be looked upon as established. 











Arthur C. McGiffert. 
MarsurG, Prussia. 
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PAMPHLETS. — Register Printing and Publishing House, Ann Arbor. Personi- 
fied Unthinkables ; an Argument against Physical Causation. By Sarah Stanley 
Grimké, Ph. B. Pp. 33. 1884. R. Meiklijohn & Co., Yokohama. Cata- 
logue of the Meiji Gaku In. Tokyo, April, 1887. Pp. 34. Charles H. 

cerr & Co., Chicago. Manual Training in Education. By James Vila Blake. 
Pp. 83. 25 cents. 1886. The “ Restitution” Office, Plymouth. Christ’s 
Kingdom, Where is it ? What is it? A Discourse delivered in the Baptist 
Church at Berwick, Pa., July 29, 1879. By Jos. Laciar. Pp. 29. 1879. 
Dakota Huronite Print, Huron, Dak. An Address delivered by Gen. Hugh J. 
Campbell at the Decoration of the Graves of the Union Dead, on Memorial 
Day, at Huron, Dakota, May 30, 1887. Pp. 23. 1887. Hanover P. Smith, 
Boston. Writings and Genius of the Founder of Christian Science. A Sym- 
athetic and Comparative Review of the system and teachings of Mary B.S. 
Bady, as contained in “ Science and Health.” By a Student. Pp. 52. 25 cents. 
1887. Arthur Wrie, Utica, N. Y. The Apocalypse in Evolution and the 
Book of Daniel in its first Interpretation. The Veiled One. Pp. 72. 50 cents. 
1886. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. Modern Languages in Education. 
By Geo. F. Comfort, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, and Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages in Syracuse University. Pp. 40. George H. Ellis, Boston. 
A Protestant Catholic Church the first Step needful toward Unity in Christen- 
dom. A brief Tract for the Times. By J. Rennick. Pp. 16. 1887 ;— Holi- 
ness. An Essay by Rev. Increase Sumner Lincoln. Pp. 20. 1885 ;— Eternal 
Life. An Essay by Rev. Increase Sumner Lincoln. Pp. 15. 1886. Par- 
ker Pillsbury, Concord, N. H. The American Churches the Bulwarks of 
American Slavery. By J. T. Birney. 3d edition. Revised by Author. Pp. 
48. 1885 ;— The Brotherhood of Thieves ; or a True Picture of the Ameri- 
can Church and Clergy. A Letter to Nathaniel Barney, of Nantucket. By 
Stephen S. Foster. Pp. 75. 25 cents. 1886. Scriptural Publication So- 
ciety, Yarmouth, Me. The Gospel of Life in the Syriac New Testament. The 
Syriac, Peshito, contrasted with the Greek, with respect to the following words, 
viz.: 8020, sdténa, totér. By J. H. Pettingell, A.M. Pp. 57. 15 cents. 1886. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. The Irish Question. I. History of 
an Idea. II. Lessons of the Election. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M. P. for Midlothian. Pp. 55. 10 cents ; — Catholicity —True and False. 
A Sermon preached before the National Congregational Council at Chicago, 
October 13, 1886. By Rev. George P. Fisher, D. D., LL. D., Titus Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. Pp.29. 25 cents. 1886. 





Improve your mental capabilities, lessen 
suffering from mental exhaustion, prevent 
lassitude and brain fatigue, strengthen the 
memory, add bright new life and health to 
brain and nerves, by 


CROSBY’S 


Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, as well as thousands: of our 
best brain-workers, have cured their ner- 
vous exhaustion, and now maintain their 
§ bodily and mental vigor by its use. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully 
in the mental growth of children. 

It is not a secret. A Vital Phosphite, 
not a Laboratory Phosphate or soda-water 
absurdity. 


56 W. 25th St., New York. 


Just completed. Price $15.00. 


The Young Folks are having a game of Blind-Man’s- 
Buff round Grandmother’s Chair. 


These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go 
with safety to any part of the world. If intended for 
Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as 
directed. An illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, va- 
rying in price from $10.00 to $25.00, and Pedestals (in 


Mahogany or Ebony Finish), can be had on application, 
or will be mailed by inclosing ten cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th Street, New York. 
Take the Elevator. 


For sale by druggists or mail, $1.00. 


Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites. 
Christian at Work. 








A Remarkable Memoir of a Remarkable Man. 





HENRY CLAY. 


Vols. XV. and XVI. in series of American Statesmen. 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


Mr. Schurz is not merely a writer, he is a statesman of large experience in public affairs; he is 
not merely a public man, he is a literary man and a thinker. More than any of the other biogra- 
phers of the series, he approaches the life which he narrates from a twofold point of view, of history 
and practical politics. He has earnestly studied the history of American politics as a part of the life 
of the nation; and in writing the biography of a man whose public career covers nearly half of the 
years of our republican government, he has embodied in the work the fruits of these studies. In this 
book we have, therefore, what is really a political history of the United States, based upon the pub- 
lic life of Henry Clay —a history of American politics by Carl Schurz. . . . We do not know of any 
book of like compass so well suited as this to give young Americans a knowledge of the history of 
their country during those stirring years— at once accurate, graphic, and pervaded with a strong 
moral sense. — The Nation (New York). 

Mr. Schurz’s work is the result not only of careful research, but of thorough mastery and due con- 
sideration of the results of research, and in his biography of Clay we have both a singularly just and 
sympathetic estimate of the man, and a lucid and comprehensive summary of the political movement 
of the half-ce ‘tury. The simplicity of the style is admirable, and the tone of treatment, which is in 
00 sense merely eulogistic, but perfectly appreciative and candid, gives a sincerity to the book which 
at once commands the entire confidence of the reader. — Harper’s Weekly. 


By Cart Scuurz. 2 vols. 


By far the best of the biographies which have been brought out in the American Statesmen series, 


if it be not the best work of ths nature which has ever been produced in this country. — Allant/c 
Month 
y. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 177u Srrext, New York. 
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THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION TOLD ONCE MORE. 


With Remarks upon the Character of Jesus and the Historical Claims of th 
Four Gospels, and a Word upon Prayer. By Witi1am H. Furnsss, D.D. 
New Edition, with Additions. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Contents: The Story of the Resurrection ; The Decline of Faith ; The Effect of a Mis 
taken Theology ; The Mythical Theory ; The Origin of the Gospels ; Familiarity with th 
Bible ; The Great Loss ; Jesus from a Legendary Point of View ; The Gospels : how tok 
= ; The Gospels read between the Lines ; God and Immortality ; Conclusion ; 4 


ord upon Prayer. 


This list gives an idea of the scope of the book, but does not indicate the marvel 
ously candid, truth-loving, spiritual character which gives it a peculiar charm. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST, 
By Rev. F. W. Gunsautus. 16mo, $1.25. 


ConTENTs : The Nature and Method of Christian Thinking ; The Time of the Transfign. 
ration ; The Place of the Transfiguration ; The Transfigured Christ ; The Appearance o 
Moses ; The Appearance of Elias ; Jesus Only ; The Transfiguration and the Resurrection. 


This is a fresh and interesting book on a theme which appeals strongly to the rel 
gious feelings of mankind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent. 


ANCIENT CITIES, FROM THE DAWN TO THE DAYLIGHT. 


By Rev. Witt1am Burnet Wricut. 16mo, $1.25. 


Contents: Ur, the City of Saints ; Nineveh, the City of Soldiers ; Babylon, the Cityd 
Sensualists ; Memphis, the City of the Dead ; Alexandria, the City of Creed-Makers ; Petn, 
the City of Shams ; Damascus, the City of Substance ; Tyre, the City of Merchants ; Athens, 
the City of Culture ; Rome, the City of the Law-Givers ; Samaria, the City of Politician; 
Susa, the City of the Satraps ; Jerusalem, the City of the Pharisees ; New Jerusalem, tle 
City of God. 


Mr. Wright has here incorporated, in a popular style, the results of special study 
eoncerning these famous cities, and the ideas which they represented. It is a book d 
much value, and should be in all Sunday -school libraries. 


THIRTEEN WEEKS OF PRAYERS FOR THE FAMILY. 


Compiled from Many Sources. By Bensamin B. Comecys. Square 12m, 
roan flexible, $1.25. 


Mr. Comegys has compiled, from various sources, short, earnest, and comprehensivt 
prayers for use in families. He has arranged them for morning and evening devotia 
for thirteen weeks, and has added special prayers for occasions and anniversaries. The 
quiet, sincere tone of the book, its freedom from extravagance of phrase, and its purity 
of diction, especially commend it. 

ORIENT. 


Being the Tenth Volume of Boston Monday Lectures. By JoserH Co0% 
With steel portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book comprises six of the Lectures given by Mr. Cook in 1883. They tre#t 
Palestine, Egypt, and the Future of Islam; Advanced Thought in India; Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Hindu Theism; Woman’s Work for Woman in Asia; Japan, tle 
Self-Reformed Hermit Nation; and Australia, the Pacific Ocean, and Internatioul 
Reform. The Preludes to the Lectures discuss National Aid to Education ; Revival 
True and False; Limited Municipal Suffrage for Women; Religion in Colleges, # 
Home and Abroad ; Foreign Criticism of America; International Duties of Christendom 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park StreEEt, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw YORE. 
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4 Park Street, Boston. 
1r East 17th Street, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO.’S 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT. 





New Books and New Editions 


In Preparation and to be Published during the Autumn of 1887. 


#2 Arranged Alphabetically by Names of Authors and Titles of Series. ar 


—_—~——- 





Alexander Agassiz. 


THREE CRUISES OF THE BLAKE. By ALEXANDER AGassiz, Director 
of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge. Fully illus- 
trated. In two volumes, octavo. 


The steamer “Blake,” of the U. S. Coast Survey, made three cruises in 
1877-78, 1878-79, and 1880, to the Straits of Florida, the Yucatan Bank, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and along the Atlantic coast from 
Charleston to George’s Bank. These volumes give the results of the dredg- 
ing along the coast and in deep water; describe the contour of the ocean 
bed, the fauna and the thermic conditions of the sea; and contain a state- 
ment of what had been learned from previous explorations as well as the ex- 
tensive, varied, and deeply interesting facts ascertained by the three cruises 
especially reported. The volumes are illustrated with maps, sections, and 

figures of the deep-sea fauna. The scientific value of the work is amply 
guaranteed by its authorship. 











American Commonwealths. 


A series of volumes devoted to those States of the Union whose history 
. has noteworthy political, social, or economical features. Edited by 
Horace E. Scupper. 


, TENNESSEE. By JAMES PHELAN, Ph.D. 
* Oun1o. By Rurus Kine. 
al Missouri. By Lucien Carr. 


is Each with a Map, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


7 Like the writers of the volumes previously published in this series, the 

gentlemen above named are sons or residents of the States whose history 
hey have written, and by full knowledge and literary skill are peculiarly 
mpetent to treat their subjects broadly and in accordance with the scope 
if the series, which has been admirably stated as follows by a well-known 
il 










critic : “The books are not mere State histories ; they are something much 
more and very much better than that. They are attempts to embody what 
is most distinct and peculiar in the political life and history of each State, 
and to show how that has contributed to the development of the whole 
The widespread interest awakened in the past of our nation will find much 
to satisfy it in these volumes, for the design is original and the execution 
excellent.” 
Books previously published in this series :— 

Vircinia. By Joun EstTEN Cooke. 

Orecon. By WILLIAM Barrows. 

MARYLAND. By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. ¢ 

Kentucky. By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER. 

Micuican. By Tuomas M. Coo.tey. 

Kansas. By LEVERETT W. SPRING. 

CairorniA. By Josian Royce. 

New York. By Etuis H. Roserts. (In two volumes.) 

Connecticut. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


With Maps. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Other volumes in preparation.) 


American Men of Letters. 


Brief biographies of distinguished American authors. Edited by CHarzss 
DupDLEY WARNER. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By James BAcH McMaster, author of “A History 
of the People of the United States.” With a Steel Portrait. 1 vol 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


Franklin is generally thought of as a sagacious statesman, an accom 
plished diplomat, a philosopher, an inventor, but not as a man of letters. 
Yet he was one of the most prolific and most effective writers of his time, 
and if his fame as a philosopher and statesman had been less, his autobiog- 
raphy and essays on political, historical, philosophical, and moral subjects 
would have gained for him the literary renown to which they justly entitle 
him. Professor McMaster, whose History of the People of the United 
States has made him famous, portrays Franklin’s qualities and achievements 
as a man of letters; and his book cannot fail to be one of the most engaging 
of the series to which it belongs. 


NaTHANIEL HawrTuorne. By James Russett Loweti. With fine 
Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25 ; half morocco, $2.50. 

The personal and literary career of Hawthorne, described by Mr. Lowel, 
cannot fail to possess a remarkable value and interest. The rank of Haw 
thorne as one of the greatest writers in American literature is generally 
conceded, but the character of his genius is so unique that it requires forts 
adequate portrayal far more than ordinary critical judgment. In Mr. Low 
ell’s hands it will be treated with a comprehensiveness and sympathetic a> 
preciation which will do it full justice ; and the book will be not merely @ 
satisfactory account of Hawthorne’s life and writings, but is also certain 
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be a wise and charming discussion of some of the most important features 
and products of American literature. 
The following volumes have already appeared in this series : — 
WasHINGTON IRvING. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Noau WEssTER. By Horace E. Scupper. 
Henry D. THoreavu. By Frank B. SANnzorn. 
GrorGE RipLey. By O. B. FrotTHincHam. 
J. FentmorE Cooper. By T. R. Lounssury. 
MARGARET FULLER Ossoui. By T. W. Hiaoinson. 
RatpH WALDO Emerson. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.’ 
EpGar ALLAN Por. By Greorce E. WoopBErry. 
NATHANIEL P. Wituis. By Henry A. BEERs. 
Each volume, with fine Steel Portrait, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 ; half 
morocco, $2.50. 













(Other volumes in preparation.) 








American Statesmen. 


Brief biographies of men conspicuous in the political history of the 
United States. Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


Patrick Henry. By Moses Coir Tyrer, author of “A History of 
American Literature,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Patrick Henry is generally regarded only as a great political orator. But 
in fact he contributed to inspiring, organizing, and sustaining the Revolu- 
tion not only an eloquence which has made him immortal as an orator, but 
political counsel of a breadth, wisdom, and practical philosophy which en- 
title him to rank among American statesmen whom we do well to honor. 
Professor Tyler delineates his career so that henceforth we shall appreciate 
his public services more adequately. 











GouvERNEUR Morris. By THEODORE RoosEVELT, author of “Thomas 
H. Benton,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Gouverneur Morris, though not one of the most conspicuous, was one of 
the most capable and useful of the statesmen of the Revolutionary period, 
His breadth of view, his sagacity, prudence, and solidity of character lent 
peculiar weight to his counsel, and gave him great influence in the impor- 
tant discussions of his time. Mr. Roosevelt’s brilliant sketch of Benton in 
this series is sufficient guaranty that his treatment of Gouverneur Morris’s 
career will be effective and interesting. 








-. 2 | ee 





Ie Martin Van Buren. By Epwarp M. SHEPARD. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, 


$1.25. 

President Van Buren’s ability, his long and intimate familiarity with po- 
litical movements and questions, and the great importance of many subjects 
which were debated and decided in his day, lend to the story of his public 
career a peculiar interest. Mr. Shepard is an admirer of Van Buren, and 
his own political experience will enable him to describe the multitude of 
topics and the many dramatic incidents in which Van Buren took part. 








Grorcr Wasuincton. By Henry Casot Lopez, author of “ Alexander 
Hamilton” and “ Daniel Webster,” etc. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 
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This work will call attention to a part of Washington’s great public ser 
vice not hitherto adequately recognized, namely, his sagacious and far-see. 
ing statesmanship. His counsel and influence in the domain of politics 
were no less potent and judicious than his authority and achievements in 
war and in guiding a divided and often disheartened people. Mr. Lodge 
has made a careful study of the subject, and his previous works in this 
series guarantee his success in portraying Washington as a statesman. 


Fifteen biographies have been previously published in this series : — 


Joun Quincy Apams. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
ALEXANDER HamiLton. By Henry Casot LODGE, 
Joun C. Catuoun. By Dr. H. von Hotst. 
ANDREW Jackson. By Prof. Wm. G. SUMNER. 

Joun Ranpotrex. By Henry ADAMS. 

James Monroe. By Pres. D. C. GILMAN. 

THoMAS JEFFERSON. By Joun T. Morse, JR. 
DaniEL WessTER. By Henry Cazsot LODGE. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By Jonn AUSTIN STEVENS. 
James Mapison. By SypnEy Howarp Gay, 

Joun Apams. By Joun T. Morse, JR. 

Joun MarsHatt. By ALLAN B. MAGRUDER. 
SamuEt Apams. By James K. HosMEr. 

Tuomas H. Benton. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Henry Cray. By Cart Scuurz. (In two volumes.) 


Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 ; half morocco, $2.50. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 


Judah P. Benjamin. 


*A TREATISE ON THE Law OF SALE OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. By JuDAH 
P. Benjamin, Esq., Q. C., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. An en- 
tirely new edition, reprinted from the latest English edition, with the 
American law entirely rewritten in the form of a separate monographic 
note toeach chapter. Constituting a complete English and American 
treatise on this important subject. By Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D, 
Dean of the Boston University Law School. 1 vol. 8vo, law sheep. 


Benjamin’s Treatise on Sales has long been a standard in its department 
of law literature. Judge Bennett has now added very materially to its value, 
especially for American use. 


Robert Browning. 


_Lyrics, Ipyts, AND Romances. Selected from the Poems of RoBEs? 
Browninc. An entirely new and enlarged edition, from new electro 
type plates. 1 vol. 16mo, tastefully bound. 


This little book contains, in a convenient form and good type, sixty 
more of the choicest of Browning’s lyrical poems. For reading or for a gift 


it is peculiarly acceptable. 
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onn punyan. 


Pircrim’s Procress. THE Hoty War. Grace Aspounpinc. By JOHN 
Bunyan. Edited by the Rev. Jonn Brown, author of the Life of Bun- 
yan. Three volumes, 12mo. 

These religious classics have been edited by the Rev. John Brown, whose 

admirable biography of Bunyan shows how thoroughly and sympathetically 

he has studied all the facts of Bunyan’s life and the aim and circumstances 
of his writings. It is a piece of rare good fortune that he should bring his 
exceptional qualifications to the work of editing these world-famous books. 















James Elliot Cabot. 


A Memoir oF RALPH WALpo Emerson. By JAMES ELLioT CABoT. 
With a fine new steel Portrait engraved by Witcox. In two volumes, 
12mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 

Mr. Cabot was Mr. Emerson’s trusted literary adviser, and was appointed 
his literary executor. This is, therefore, the specially authorized biography 
of Mr. Emerson, and, in addition to the narrative portions, contains what- 
ever letters and extracts from his journals Mr. Cabot has thought it judi- 
cious to include. He has had full control of these, and from this rich and 
ample material has selected with admirable judgment such portions as illu- 
minate his theme and bring out in greater variety and distinctness the 
noble and engaging features of Mr. Emerson’s character, the penetration 
and lucidity of his thought, the number and loyalty of his friends, and the 
profound and gracious influence of his writings and of his life. 

LarGE-PAPER Epition. Limited to five hundred copies. Uniform 
with the Large-Paper Edition of the Riverside issue of Emerson’s Works, 
printed in the most careful manner on the best of paper. Price, Ten Dol- 
lars for the two volumes, 


Calendars for 1888. 


Eight Calendars for 1888, namely : — 




















BRowNING CALENDAR. LONGFELLOW CALENDAR. 
EMERSON CALENDAR. LowELL CALENDAR. 

| HAWTHORNE CALENDAR. WHITNEY CALENDAR. 
Hotmes CALENDAR. WHITTIER CALENDAR. 





The Calendars for 1888 contain some marked improvements. The selec- 
tions from the writings of the several authors are bound, so that when the 
lst leaf has been turned they form little. books of the choicest literary 
quality, which can be permanently preserved. The anniversaries of noted 
events are indicated, also the birth of famous men, and the great ecclesias- 
tical and civil days. The calendars are mounted on attractive decorated 
cards. All except the Whitney Calendar have portraits and other artistic 
designs drawn from the authors’ residences, or from characters or incidents 
in their writings. Printed in colors. Price, 50 cents each. 

The Literary World, of London, said of the Calendars for 1887: “ Each 
Calendar is a work of art. . . . The coloring and gilt are artistically mixed, 
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and the Calendars have a very striking effect. We have nothing in this 
country that can approach them in design and finish.” 


Alice and Phoebe Cary. 


EarLy AND Late Porms oF ALICE AND PHa@sE Cary. In one volume, 

12mo. 

The issue of this book was suggested by repeated calls for certain poems 
by the Cary sisters not included in the Household Edition. It embraces 
the best portion of their poems not thus included, and cannot fail to be very 
welcome to the many thousands who find the poems of Alice and Phcebe 
Cary not merely interesting but peculiarly hearty and sympathetic and 
helpful. 


The Coleorton Letters. 


MeEmorIES OF COLEORTON: Being Letters from COLERIDGE, Worps- 
worTH and his Sister, SouTHEY, and Sir WALTER Scott, to Sir George 
and Lady Beaumont of Coleorton, in Leicestershire, 1803 to 1833. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Witt1am Knicur, Professor 
at St. Andrews University. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound. 
‘In two volumes, crown 8vo. 

It is a piece of rare good fortune that a collection of such letters should 
now be given to the public. It is a most welcome supplement to the ample 
library for which we are gladly indebted to the eminent authors who wrote 
them, and sheds new light on English life and literature. 


F. Marion Crawford. 


Paut Patorr. A novel by F. Marion CRAWFORD, author of “A Roman 
Singer,” etc. 
- The scenes of this novel are partly in Constantinople, partly in England. 
The hero is a Russian, and the incidents are such as to keep the reader's 
interest on the alert. It is one of Mr. Crawford’s most striking stories, 
in plot, characters, dramatic force, and narrative, and is sure to be one of 
the most popular and noteworthy novels of the year. 


Margaret F. Deland. 


THe OLD GarDEN, AND OTHER Poems. By Marcaret F. Devanp. New 
and enlarged edition. 16mo, bound in fancy cloth, with gilt top, $1.25: 
“The Old Garden” was printed from type last autumn, and was seized 80 
eagerly by the public as very shortly to become a rare book for which fabu- 
lous prices were paid. This new edition contains a number of additional 
poems, and is not less attractive in typography and binding than the first 
edition. The tone of thought in Mrs. Deland’s poems, their buoyant spirit 
and fine lyrical expression, give them a peculiar charm. 


Thomas De Quincey. 


Tue Works or Tuomas De Quincey. Mew Fireside Edition, Ins 
volumes, 16mo, $10.00; half calf, $20.00. (Sold only in sets.) 
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This puts in compact form the remarkable biographical, historical, politi- 
cal, economical, religious, critical, and social essays with which De Quincey 
enriched and illustrated English literature. 


W. H. Edwards. 


*Tue BuTTERFLIES OF NortH America. By W. H. Epwarps. Vol. 
III. Part 3 just ready. Part 4 will probably appear this season. Each 
part will contain three Plates. Price per Part, $2.25. 

“They [the Plates] are uniformly exquisite, and lepidopterists the world 
over are indebted to Mr. Edwards for the faithfulness and luxury of the illus- 
trations. By text and plates he has enriched the natural history of our 
native butterflies to such an extent ... that the butterfly fauna of the 
United States is now quite as well known and illustrated as that of any 
equal region elsewhere, not excluding the long-gleaned fields of Europe.” — 
Science, No. 140. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE CoMPpLETE Works OF RALPH WALDO Emerson. A new issue of 
the Little Classic Edition, in simple and tasteful binding, making a 
very attractive, compact edition of Emerson’s Essays, Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and Poems. In eleven volumes, 18mo. Cloth, $1.25 a volume; 
the set, $13.75; half calf, or half morocco, $25.00; tree calf, $35.00. 















The English Dramatists. 


Edited, with Notes, by A. H. BuLien, of the British Museum. Tue 
Works OF GEORGE PEELE. In two volumes, 8vo. The set, cloth, 
$6.00; *Large-Paper Edition, $8.00 net. 

The previous issues in this edition, including the works of Marlowe in 

three volumes, Middleton in eight, and Marston in three, have been wel- 








comed with great favor by those competent to judge of the quality of Mr. 
Bullen’s work as editor. His introductions and notes prove his learning, 
judgment, and taste ample for the delicate task. 


Caroline Leslie Field. 


Tue Unseen Kine AND OTHER Poems. By Carorine Leste FIELD, 
author of “ High Lights.” 1 vol. 16mo, parchment, $1.00. 


Those who read with admiration and enjoyment Mrs. Field’s novel, 
“High Lights,” which was published anonymously, will welcome this vol- 
ume of her poems. It is marked by the same refinement, earnestness, and 
thoughtful tone, and has in addition a lyrical quality which will commend it 
to the lovers of verse. 











Edward Fitzgerald. 


“Works OF Epwarp FITzGERALD, the Translator of Omar Khayyam, 
with some Corrections derived from his own Annotated Copies. With 
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a Portrait of Mr. Fitzgerald, a Sketch of Omar Khayydm’s Tomb, by 


Wit1AM Simpson, and a Frontispiece to “Salaman and Absal.” A 4 


limited letter-press edition. In two volumes, octavo, cloth, $10.00 wet, 
Large-Paper Edition, a few copies, $25.00 net. 


The profound impression produced by Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar 
Khayydm’s “ Rubdiyat,” emphasized by Mr. Vedder’s remarkable designs, has 
suggested the publication of the present work. It includes, in the first vol. 
ume, in addition to the “ Rubdiyat ” (of which the first and the fourth editions 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation are given on parallel pages), his Preface and 
Notes, and a letter about Omar Khayyam’s grave from Mr. William Simp. 
son at Naishapur; a translation of Jami’s “Salaman and Absal,’” with a 
sketch of Jami’s life by Mr. Fitzgerald; his translation of “ Agamemnon ;” 
“Euphranor,” his earliest prose work; “ Polonius,” a book of wise saws 
selected by him; and Essays on Crabbe; and, in the second volume, his 
translation of Six Dramas from Calderon, and his Vocabularies of Sea- 


Phrases from the Suffolk Coast. By those who appreciate Mr. Fitzgerald's § 


genius, notably as a translator, these two volumes will rightly be accounted 
among the most important and welcome publications of the year. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. 


The chief Contents of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” from 1731 to 1868, 
Edited by G. LAuRENCE Gommg, F.S.A. In fourteen volumes. Each 
volume, 8vo, $2.50; *Roxburgh, printed on hand-made paper, $3.50, 
net; *Large-Paper Edition, Roxburgh (50 copies), printed on hand- 
made paper, $6.00, ze¢. Seven volumes have already appeared. 


Vol. 8. Romano-BritisH Remains. Part II. Vol. 9. LiTeRARy Curr 
OSITIES. 


Single volumes sold in cloth only; the Roxburgh style and LARGE-PAPER 
Epition are sold only by subscription for the entire set. 


The volumes already issued of the Gentleman’s Magazine Library have 
more than met the high anticipations produced by the original announce 
ment. They form a valuable and exceedingly interesting collection of facts 
in the departments of Manners and Customs ; Dialect, Proverbs, and Word- 
Lore; Popular Superstitions; English Traditions and Foreign Customs; 
and Archeology. 


Bret Harte. 


FRONTIER Stories. By Bret Harte. Vol. VI. of his Collected Works. 
Riverside Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.00. The set, 
6 vols., cloth, $12.00; half calf, $18.00. 

This volume contains Flip: A California Romance; Found at Blazing 
Star; In the Carquinez Woods; At the Mission of San Carmel; A Blue 
Grass Penelope; Left out on Lone Star Mountain; A Ship of ’40. 

The six volumes contain in eminently readable form the wonderful stories 


and poems with which Mr. Harte has witched the English-reading world. 
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THE COMPLETE WorKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Lew Fireside 
Edition. In six volumes, 16mo, $10.00; half calf, $20.00. (Sold only 
in sets.) . 


A compact and inexpensive edition of Hawthorne’s incomparable ro- 
mances, novels, short stories, and note-books, printed on large type. 


TANGLEWoopD TaLes. By NaTHANIEL HAwTHORNE. With Fifteen 
full-page Illustrations and many smaller ones, by Gro. WHARTON 
Epwarps. In one volume quarto. Cloth, handsomely stamped, $2.50. 


This is a companion volume to the popular Holiday Edition of the Won- 
der Book published two years ago with Illustrations by Mr. F. S. Church. 
The classic myths of The Minotaur, The Pigmies, The Dragon’s Teeth, 
Circe’s Palace, The Pomegranate Seeds, and the Golden Fleece, are told by 
® Hawthorne with marvelous skill and grace, and in this handsome Holiday 
book they cannot fail to delight a fresh host of readers, old as well as young. 














Mrs. S. J. Higginson. 


A Princess or JAvA. A Novel. By Mrs. S. J. Hiccinson. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Novel readers will find in this story entirely new scenes, which cannot 
fail to lend a fresh interest to those features which —as they relate to 
human nature —can hardly be unfamiliar. The story describes a princess 
of Java and her fortunes; also a prince of Java, an English gentleman, and 
a girl half English, half Javan. The incidents and adventures are thor- 
oughly engaging, and the descriptions of life and nature in Java add pecu- 
liar attractions to the story. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Our Hunprep Days 1n Europe. By OLiveR WENDELL HoLmEs, au- 
thor of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 



















The visit of Dr. Holmes in 1886 was a triumphal procession through lite- 
tary and social England. For the time he was the one man whom England 
delighted to honor, and America rejoiced in every tribute to his genius, his 
distinction, and his personal worth. The account which he has written of 
these hundred memorable days is full of interest, not only as recording and 
recalling their graceful and impressive incidents, but because it abounds in 
those felicities of thought and utterance which we associate with the Auto- 
rat of the Breakfast Table. 


t 


ig 

e 

Tae Porms or Oxtver WeENDELL Homes. Family Edition, uniform 
with the popular Family Editions of Longfellow and Whittier. Illus- 
trated. In one volume octavo, cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 
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Hymns of the Faith. 


*A Hymn AND TuNE Book FoR CONGREGATIONAL UsE. Edited by Pro 
fessors GEoRGE Harris and WiLu1aM J. TuckEr, of Andover, and E, 
K. GLEZEN, of Providence. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

This selection of hymns is adapted throughout to the purposes of worship, 
and excludes all other religious poetry, however excellent. The music, 
which is drawn from the best English, German, and American souirces, has 
the character and variety which are suited to congregational singing, and 
consists of compositions easily learned and remembered. The book will 
contain about 650 hymns, and a portion of the psalter arranged for chant. 


ing or responsive reading. The names of Professors Harris and Tucker ' Por 


are sufficient guaranty of thoroughness and discrimination in respect to the 
hymnology. Mr. Glezen is recognized by all who know of his work as an 
organist of admirable taste in church music, and as an exceptionally inspir. 
ing and successful leader of congregational singing. Competent judges 
pronounce this the best hymn and tune book for congregational use which 
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has yet been prepared in this country. In shape, compactness, and general 
appearance it will differ from any books hitherto published in America, and 
in respect to type and mechanical execution will be altogether attractive 


Leonard A. Jones. 


*A TREATISE ON LiENS. By LEonarp A. JonEs, author of Treatises on 
“Mortgages,” “Railroad Securities,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo, law sheep, 
$13.00 met. 

This work includes Common Law, Equitable, Statutory, and Maritime 
Liens; Liens upon Personal Property and upon Real Property. Among 
the particular liens treated are those of Attorneys, Bankers, Carriers, 
Corporations, Factors, Finders, Innkeepers, Laborers, Landlords, Livery 
Stable Keepers, Lumbermen, Mechanics, Vendors of Real Property, Vendors 
of Personal Property, Stoppage in Transitu, Warehousemen, etc., etc. 

Mr. Jones is so favorably known by his works on Mortgages, Pledges, 
Railroad Securities, etc., that this work will be warmly welcomed by the 
profession. The thoroughness, care, and lucidity which characterize all of 
Mr. Jones’s books render them peculiarly valuable and justly popular. 


Rodolfo Lanciani. 


Roman Excavations since 1871. By Ropotro Lanctant, Professor of 
Topography in the University of Rome, and Director of the Roman 
Museum. Fully illustrated, 1 vol. 12mo. 

The excavations which the Italian Government has made since 1871, Ur 





der Professor Lanciani’s observation, and latterly under his direction, at 
here described. They brought to light the Forum, the House of the Vestal 
Virgins, the Palace of the Czesars, the walls of the Senate-house, and multi- 
tudes of statues, inscriptions, and other objects of historic interest. Thé 
New York Evening Post, in speaking of Professor Lanciani and his recett 
lectures, remarked :— 
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It is not over once in a lifetime that one has a chance to hear the story of such 
work told by a man who has done it. Usually we hear of it from somebody who 
has read about it. He speaks English with great fluency and perfection. . . . Many of 
his discoveries, in fact, sound like fairy tales, or would do so if they were told by any- 
body but a man of science, who never for a moment allows his fancy to get away from 
the facts, and never produces a theory until he has placed the authorities under our 
eyes. No one, too, who has not followed the explorations of the last ten years in 
Rome, can guess, without hearing him, what these explorations have done to fill up the 
vast gaps in our knowledge of Roman institutions or manners. They in truth almost 
amount to a reconstruction of Roman history. 


Little Classics. 


LirtLE Crassics. A new issue of this collection of the best Short 
Stories, Sketches, and Poems, in simple and tasteful binding. In 18 
volumes, 18mo, cloth, $1.00 each; the set, $18.00; half calf, or half 
morocco, $35.00. 


These excellent volumes are entitled: Exile, Intellect, Tragedy, Life, 
Laughter, Love, Romance, Mystery, Comedy, Childhood, Heroism, Fortune, 
Narrative Poems, Lyrical Poems, Minor Poems, Nature, Humanity, and 
Authors, the last containing biographical sketches of the several writers 
represented in the series, by the editor, Rossiter Johnson. 


A. Parlett Lloyd. 


BUILDING AND BuILpINGs, Bur~pinc Contracts, LEASES, EASEMENTS, 
AND Liens. By A. Parvett Ltioyp, Esq., of the Baltimore bar, author 
of “The Law of Divorce.” 1 vol. 8vo. 


No American treatise on the Law of Building has ever been published. 
Mr. Lloyd has made a very careful and exhaustive study of the subject, and 
his work contains references to and citations from every important English 
and American case upon matters relating to building. It does not speculate 
or theorize, but is a plain statement of the law as enacted by legislation and 


decided by the courts, and cannot fail to be welcomed by the profession 
and by builders. — 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


EVANGELINE: A Tale of Acadie. By Henry W. Loncretitow. Deco- 
tated with Leaves from the Acadian Forests. In an oblong volume, 
full gilt, $2.50. 
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Evangeline, which is one of the few world-popular poems, has already 

€n presented to the public in almost every possible form and style of em- 
tellishment. Another style, however, has been discovered, in which it will 
soon be issued. The peculiar attraction of this edition is that the various 
kaves of the Acadian forests, in all their variety of shape and color, are 
sed to decorate the volume and lend fresh interest to the poem. Nota 
ew of the admirers of Longfellow and lovers of Evangeline will value this 
attractive gift-book. 
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James Russell Lowell. 


Tue Vision oF Sir Launrat. By JAMES RussEL~t Lowett. A Holi 


day Volume, produced under the supervision of F. Hopkinson Smirtu, 


With a new Portrait of Mr. Lowell, from a charcoal drawing by A ex. 


ANDER, and nine full-page Illustrations engraved on wood by Frep. 
ERICK JUENGLING, (India prints, mounted,) and others in the text, 
Quarto, bound in half leather in a very attractive style, the cover 
design by Mrs. S. W. WHITMAN. 

This exquisite poem, which describes the search for the Holy Grail, 
is admirably suited to the Christmas season and lends itself peculiarly 
well to illustration. Some of the most celebrated of American artists— 
J. W. Alexander, Bruce Crane, F. W. Freer, R. Swain Gifford, Alfred 
Kappes, H. S. Mowbray, Walter Shirlaw, and F. Hopkinson Smith — have 
contributed to the illustrating of this poem. It forms a very beautiful holi- 
day book. In typography and binding it is one of the most satisfactory gift 
volumes ever produced by the Riverside Press. 


AGASSIZ, AND OTHER Poems. A new volume, by JAMES RussELL Low- 
ELL. I vol. 16mo, gilt top. 

It is now eleven years since a new book of Mr. Lowell’s poems was pub- 
lished. This volume comprises most of the verse he has written during 
that time, with some earlier poems not contained in his other books, and 
though the amount is not large the poetic value of it is very great. Several 
of the poems included in it have a range and vigor of thought and a force 
and grace of expression such as very few living poets, American or other, 
could equal; and all of them may well excite our hearty gratitude for a 
genius so wise and stimulating. 


Tue PorticaAL Works oF JAMES RussELL LowEtyt. Mew Family Eudi- 
tion. Uniform with the Family Editions of Longfellow and Whittier. 
Illustrated. In one volume, octavo, cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 


Clements R. Markham. 


Tue Ficntinc Veres. By CLeMents R. Marxkuay, author of “ Life of 
the Great Lord Fairfax,” “The War between Chile and Peru,’ etc. 
With two Portraits and many Maps. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Markham, who has won an enviable reputation as a historical writer, 
in this volume tells the story of Sir Francis Vere and his brother Lord 
Vere, English generals of renown in the memorable struggle in the Nether- 
lands at the close of the sixteenth century. Their valor and skill, in virtual 
continuation of the great cause in which William the Silent toiled and fell 
lends a special interest to this work. Mr. Markham also points out the con- 
nection between the conflict in the Netherlands and the early history o 
New England. 


F. A. Mitchel. 


Ormsspy McKnicut MitcuHet, Astronomer and General. By his 80% 
IF. A. MitcHeL. With Portrait. In one volume. 
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Professor Mitchel was a man of so varied and brilliant gifts, and achieved 
such distinction in science and as a military officer, that his memoir will be 
unusually attractive. By his observations, inventions, lectures, and pub- 
lished works, he awakened intelligent and widespread interest in astronomy ; 
and as a general in the War for the Union he displayed surprising military 
aptitude and energy. This memoir consists largely of General Mitchel’s 
letters, which are remarkably informing and admirably written ; and his son 
has supplied the necessary introductory and connecting narrative with ex- 
cellent judgment and skill. 


Margaret O. W. Oliphant. 


THE SEconD Son. A novel by M. O. W. OvipHant and Tuomas BAILEY 
ALDRICH. I vol. 16mo. 

“The Second Son” is a fresh illustration of Mrs. Oliphant’s almost un- 
rivaled skill as a novelist of English country life. She knows it perfectly ; 
she understands those features and elements of it which make a thoroughly 
engaging story; and she tells the story in the most fluent and delightful 
style. Add Mr. Aldrich’s precision and felicity of touch, and the public is 
amply justified in anticipating a book of rare attractions. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Tue GaTEs BETWEEN. By EvizaBeTH STUART PHELPS, author of “ The 
Gates Ajar,” “Beyond the Gates,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


Like the two other stories named here, this relates to the Unseen. Yet it 
is by no means a common “ghost” story, or a tale of the supernatural told 
merely to excite interest ; but rather a narrative of the inevitable, a hint of 
the possible fate and remedial discipline awaiting the selfish, the harsh, 
those who have never learned the duty and the joy of unselfish kindness. 
The readers of Miss Phelps’s other stories will appreciate the power, the 
earnestness, and the feeling with which the story is written, and the im- 
pressive suggestions which underlie it and lend it a peculiar significance. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. By ExizaBeTH Stuart Puetps. With Illustra- 

tions by C. W. REE. 1 vol. square 12mo. 

This little book presents in an attractive form one of Miss Phelps’s most 
powerful and pathetic stories. The life, labors, and temptations of a fisher- 
man; the love and constancy of woman ; and the pitiful desolation wrought 
by intemperance, — these are portrayed with very remarkable force and 
sympathy. 


An Otp Marp’s ParapisE, and BurGLARS IN ParapIsr. By ELiza- 
BETH STUART PHELPS. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This book contains two stories which have already had a wide reading. 
The Paradise of which Miss Phelps writes so engagingly is in East Glouces- 
ter, Mass. The stories have grown out of her summer experiences there, 
and are so full of good sense and humor that many will be glad to have and 
teread them in the permanent form in which they will now appear. 
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Riverside Literature Series. 


*STorIES, Essays, AND Poems, by the best American authors, for schools 
and families. To be published in monthly numbers from September, 
1887, to May, 1888. 


Twenty-seven numbers of this series have already been issued, and all of 
them have been used in schools, with admirable results in reading and in 
the study of literature. The nine numbers to be issued the coming season 
will include — 

No. 28. Birps anD Bees. By JoHN BURROUGHS. 

29. Lirrte DaFFYDOWNDILLY and other Stories. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 

30. THE Vision oF SiR LauNFAL, and other Pieces. By Jams 
RussELL LOWELL. 

31. My Hunt AFTER THE CapPTAIN, and other Sketches. By OLiver 
WENDELL HOLMES. 

32. THe GrettyspurG SPEECH, etc. By ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

33, 34, 35. TALES OF A WaysIDE InN. By H. W. LONGFELLow (in 
three numbers). 

36. To be announced. 


There will be two extra numbers: AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR BirtTu- 
pays, by ALFRED S. Rog, Principal of the High School, Worcester, Mass.; 
PoRTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF TWENTY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Price, 15 cents each. 


Horace E. Scudder. 


MEN AND LETTERS. Essays in Criticism and Characterization. By 
Horace E. Scupper, author of “ Noah Webster,” “Stories and Ro- 
mances,” etc. I vol. 16mo, gilt top. 


Contents: Elisha Mulford; Longfellow and his Art; Maurice; Muh- 
lenberg ; Landor as a Classic; The Shaping of Excelsior. 


To his many admirable books in various departments of literature Mr. 
Scudder now adds a volume of critical essays. He has long been recog- 
nized as one of the most thoughtful and judicious of American critics, and 
the book he here offers us is an important and very welcome addition to 
a meagre section of American letters. The papers differ from the old- 
fashioned essays of their class, in that they are not formal, turgid, or dull. 
On the contrary, they are eminently readable, and their treatment of the 
writers and books discussed is fresh, sympathetic, and appreciative, while 
held to a high standard of thought and style. 


THE Book or Fork Stories. Rewritten by Horace E. ScuppDER. ! 

vol. 16mo. 

The Book of Folk Stories is a collection of old favorites — including The 
Story of Chicken Licken ; The Old Woman and her Pig; The Three Bears; 
The Elves and Shoemaker; Hans in Luck; Little One Eye, Little Two 
Eyes, and Little Three Eyes; Puss in Boots; Cinderella, or the Glass Slip- 
per; The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood ; Beauty and the Beast; Jack and 
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t the Bean-Stalk ; Dick Whittington and his Cat; Tom Thumb ; The White 


Cat; Little Red-Riding-Hood — rewritten to bring them within the easy 


comprehension of children who have just learned to read. Mr. Scudder’s 


previous little volume, “The Book of Fables,” has been exceedingly popular 
as a first reading-book in schools, and this companion volume will serve the 
same useful purpose. Both books are in the line of literature lately dis- 
cussed by their author in his article on “ Nursery Classics in School.” 


Tue Boptey Books. Including Doings of the Bodley Family in Town 
and Country, The Bodleys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on Wheels, The 
Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren and their 
Journey in Holland, The English Bodleys, and The Viking Bodleys. By 
Horace E. ScuppEer. A New Edition, eight volumes in four, attrac- 
tively bound in cloth. With all the Illustrations which appeared in 
the original volumes. Quarto, $2.00 a volume ; the set, $8.00. 

The Bodley books hold a unique place among volumes for young folks. 
They contain a great deal of historical, biographical, and local information 
of a thoroughly interesting kind, and this is woven into the story so deftly 
and with such literary skill that youthful readers are delighted while gaining 
important knowledge. If there is any royal road to learning it leads through 
the Bodley books. The Providence Journal justly remarks: “The Bodley 
books are specimens of the perfection of literary art, delightful as stories to 
young readers, and delightful to older readers for the excellence and careful 
finish of their workmanship.” 


William Shakespeare. 


Wit, WispoM, AND BEAUTY OF SHAKESPEARE. Selected by C. S. Warp. 
I vol. 16mo. 


Mr. Ward has chosen from each of Shakespeare’s plays such noteworthy 
lines and passages as are complete in themselves and can be readily under- 
stood without reference to their connection. These selections have been 
made with excellent judgment and taste, and embrace a multitude of the 
wise, pungent, marvelously beautiful thoughts and sentences which so 
abound in Shakespeare. 


A MipsomMer Nicuts Dreame. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Variant 
Edition. Containing the original text, with foot-note variations, both 
text and foot-notes from editions printed in Shakespeare’s lifetime. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Prof. Henry Jounson, of Bowdoin 
College. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The special value of such a work as this consists in its perfect accuracy ; 

and it is believed that Professor Johnson has secured this, and has thus 
conferred a positive favor on students of Shakespeare. 


Edward Rowland Sill. 
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Porms. By E. R. Sitt. In one volume. 

The recent death of Mr. Sill was an incalculable loss to American let- 
ts. His contributions of prose and verse to the ATLANTIC had attracted 
special attention, and won for him the admiration and expectant interest of 
large and steadily increasing circle of the best American readers. His 
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poems were marked by a thoughtfulness, delicacy, and incisiveness which 
placed them among the very best of current poetry. His poems previously 
collected, as well as those printed recently, will be embraced in a tasteful 
volume which cannot fail to commenzd itself, not only to lovers of good poetry, 
but to those who desire some memento of one of the most modest as well 
as one of the strongest and finest of this generation of American writers, 


F. Hopkinson Smith. 


WELL-Worn Roaps IN SPAIN, HOLLAND, AND ITALY; or, The Travels 
of a Painter in Search of the Picturesque. By F. Hopkinson Smita. 
I vol. 16mo. 

The bright and graphic descriptive chapters in Mr. Smith’s striking 
holiday volume published last year are so sure to please a far larger audi- | 
ence than in their sumptuous form they could ever reach, that they are now 
reprinted, with some changes and additions, in a tasteful little volume. At 
the head of each chapter is a small illustration reduced from the holiday 
book. The artist found and painted the picturesque, and the writer has 
here described it admirably. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Victor1AN Ports. By EpmMuND CLARENCE SrepMaNn. Revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 250 copies. 8vo, printed in the most careful manner on the 
best paper, and containing fine Portraits of several eminent English 
poets. Two volume uniform with Large-Paper Poets of America. 

“Victorian Poets” has been recognized by both English and American 

critics as a work of the first order in its department. It discusses with full 
knowledge, fine discrimination, and admirable appreciation the many English 
poets who have distinguished the Victorian era. Mr. Stedman has now 
very carefully revised the work, and added a supplementary chapter bringing 
it down to the present time; and from the new and revised plates a large- 
paper edition will be printed. 


William J. Stillman. 


In THE TrAcK oF Utysses. By Witiiam J. Stirtman. Fully illus- 

trated. In one volume, royal octavo. 

This book reproduces, with additions, three articles under the above title 
which appeared in The Century magazine, and also an article on the Venus 
of Melos. It embodies in a very distinct form a great deal of archzeological 
research by the author, not merely re-stating what other observers had writ- 
ten, but based on his own observations in the several localities described. 
Mr. Stillman is a writer whom students of archeology esteem highly, and 
this book with its numerous and admirable illustrations cannot fail of a 

-hearty welcome from those who can justly appreciate it. 





Octave Thanet. 


KNITTERS IN THE SuN. A book of Short Stories. By Octave THANED 

I vol. 16mo. 
Contents: The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay; The Bishop’s Vagabond ; Mrs 
Finlay’s Elizabethan Chair; A Communist’s Wife ; Schopenhauer on Lake 
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Pepin; Father Quinnailon’s Convert ; Ma’ Bowlin’; “ Half a Curse ;” Whit- 
sun Harp, Regulator. 

Several of these stories have appeared in the ATLANTIC MoNnTHLY and 
other magazines. They have attracted special attention by the freshness of 
their subjects, the vigor and grace of narration, and the simplicity and charm 
of their style. This book goes to prove the truth of the London Specta- 
tors generous remark that Americans write the best short stories. 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


WINTER. SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNALS OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 
In one volume, 12mo, gilt top. 

It seems no exaggeration to say that Thoreau opened an entirely new 
realm of literature to the lover of nature in his “Excursions in Field and 
Forest,” “Walden,” and other volumes. Since his death two volumes of 
extracts from his diaries — one entitled “ Early Spring in Massachusetts,” 
the other “Summer ” — have been published, which seem to prove the truth 
of Mr. Emerson’s remark that “his power of observation seemed to indicate 
additional senses. He saw as with a microscope, heard as with an ear-trum- 
pet, and his memory was a photographic register of all he saw and heard.” 

This new volume contains further extracts from his diaries for many win- 
ters, and will be gladly welcomed, not only by the lovers of literature, but 
by many who have been taught by Thoreau how to observe, and who have, 
under his guidance, for the first time taken an interest in the phenomena of 
nature in its more homely aspects. 


Herbert Tuttle. 


THE History oF PRUSSIA DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. By HERBERT TuTTLE, Professor in Cornell University. With 
Maps. In two volumes, crown octavo. 

Professor Tuttle continues in these volumes the admirable work begun in 
his previous volume, “ The History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederick 
the Great,” which has received hearty commendations from the most com- 
petent critical authorities, such as Deutsche Rundschau, La Revue Histo- 
rique, Prof. Rodolph Gneist, etc. It is not a mere restatement of facts 
included in the works of others, but is based on original researches, and is 
an independent presentation of the condition and achievements of Prussia 
under Frederick the Great, and of the methods and singular character of 
this remarkable sovereign. 


Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 


Henry H. Ricuarpson AND His Works. By Mrs. ScHvuyLER VAN 
RENSSELAER. [Illustrated with thirty full-page views of the principal 
Buildings designed by Mr. Richardson, reproduced from photographs, 
and about fifty smaller sketches ; together with a Portrait and interior 
View of Studio. In one volume. 


Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, whose writings on American architec- 


ture in recent numbers of “The Century” magazine and elsewhere have 
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attracted much attention, is preparing an account of the life and work of the 
late H. H. Richardson, the distinguished architect, which will contain about 
thirty full-page views of the principal buildings designed by him, and fifty or 
more pen-and-ink sketches, many of them showing the detail of his archi- 
tectural work. The latter illustrations will be incorporated in the text. The 
volume will also have a portrait of Mr. Richardson as a frontispiece, and an 
interior view of his studio. Only 500 copies of the volume will be printed. 
Its mechanical features will be of the best description. 

A sketch of the life and achievements of a man who has left such a last. 
ing impression on architecture in America will be highly appreciated by 
every one interested in the progress of his art. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


Birp TaLx. A newvolume of poetry by Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author 
of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” “ Daffodils,” “ Holy-Tides,” etc. With 
many illustrative designs. 16mo. 

This new volume of poetry by Mrs. Whitney, entitled “ Bird Talk,” com- 
prises fifteen or twenty poems. Each of these poems is supposed to be 
uttered by a bird,— the owl, the chickadee, the quail, and other familiar 
birds being represented ; and the volume is arranged in twelve divisions, 
one for each month, each division containing one or more poems. As may 
be supposed, the verses possess an element of quaintness which, as man- 
aged by Mrs. Whitney, is quite unique. 

The volume is very prettily illustrated with decorative designs of birds, 
flowers, and landscapes, and is exceedingly attractive in its appearance. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


THE PoeTICAL WorRKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Mew Riverside 
Edition, from entirely new electrotype plates. With Notes by Mr. 
Whittier, and Steel Portraits. In four volumes, crown octavo, cloth, 
$1.50 each ; the set, $6.00; half calf, $11.00; half levant, $16.00. 

This is an entirely new edition of Mr. Whittier’s Poetical Works. The 
text has been carefully revised by the author, who has added such notes as 
seemed desirable concerning the occasion of any poems or the circumstances 
under which they were written. This feature lends especial value and in- 
terest to the edition. The style of the volumes will be the same as that of 
the Riverside Longfellow, which has proved very acceptable. 

The Portraits represent Mr. Whittier at different periods of his literary 
career. The last volume will give an Index to the four volumes, and will 
have a table of First Lines of all the poems. 

Altogether this edition will be admirable for the library, and in some 
degree worthy of the noble and pure poetry it contains. 


Tue Same. Large-Paper Edition. Limited to five hundred copies, 
which are numbered. In paper, press-work, and every mechanical detail, it 
is as perfect as the Riverside Press can produce. The form is that of the 
Large- Paper Edition of Mr. Longfellow’s works, and the volumes are bound 
in a simple but attractive style, in harmony with the other mechanical 
details. Price, $4.00 per volume. 
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Justin Winsor. 


NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL History oF AMERICA. With Bibliographical 
and Descriptive Essays on its Historical Sources and Authorities. 
Profusely illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Fac-similes, etc. Edited by 
Justin Winsor, LL. D., Librarian of Harvard University, with the 
codperation of a Committee from the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and with the aid of other learned Societies. In eight royal octavo vol- 
umes. Each volume, $5.50; sheep, $6.50; half morocco, $7.50. (Sold 
only by subscription for the entire set.) 


Volume V. Tue FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN NorTH AMERICA, FROM THE 
ENGLISH REVOLUTION TO THE PEACE OF Paris, 1689-1763. With Biblio- 
graphical and Descriptive Essays on Historical Sources and Authorities. 


Chap. I. Historical Narrative. Canada and Louisiana. The progress of 
New France; gradual closing in of the English Colonies. Louisiana, 
and Law’s Mississippi Schemes. Contrasts of the English and French 
spirit in settlements. 

Critical Essay. Sources, etc. 
Editorial Notes. John Law. Cartography of the Mississippi Basin 
under the French Domination. 


Chap. II. Azstorical Narrative. The New England Colonies, their inter- 
nal history, — civil, educational, religious, industrial, social, etc. 

Chap. III. Historical Narrative. The Middle Colonies, their internal his- 
tory, — civil, educational, religious, industrial, social, etc. 


Chap. IV. Historical Narrative. Virginia and Maryland (from where Vol. 
III. leaves them). 


Chap. V. Historical Narrative. The Carolinas. 
Chap. VI. Historical Narrative. The English Colonization of Georgia. 


Chap. VII. Historical Narrative. The Wars on the Seaboard. The 
struggle in Acadia and Cape Breton. 


Editorial Notes. Authorities on the French and Indian Wars of New 
England and Acadia. The Maps and Bounds of Acadia. 


Chap. VIII. Historical Narrative. The Struggle for the Great Valleys 
of North America. 


This new volume of the Narrative and Critical History is, as will be seen 
from the above, a most important contribution to the history of our country 
and a fitting continuation of the work of which it forms a part. The New 
York Nation, speaking of former volumes, said : — 


It is a high standard that has been set by the labors of Robertson, Humboldt, Pres- 
cott, Kohl, Parkman, and Bancroft, and yet the “ Narrative and Critical History of 
America” must be pronounced in scope and method the greatest contribution that has 
been made to the literature of our history. . . . It is not the scheme of authorship 
the striving to pick out for each era and topic the one man who knows most about it — 
it is not its unrivaled scope that gives this work its enormous and permanent value. 
The method of construction insisted upon in the felicitous title, Marrative and Critical 
History of America ; the coupling with each chapter a chapter descriptive at length of 
the sources of information upon which the narrative was based and of their compara- 
tive value — this is the feature of the book. .. . It is difficult to speak of the biblio- 
gtaphical and critical work without seeming too laudatory. . . . Nowhere else is such 
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a mass of information on the subject [of cartography] brought together. The volume 
is bountifully illustrated, and in the best sense of the word, for every one of the nearly 
three hundred cuts illuminates the text. 

The English press is no less favorable in its comments. The Saturday 
Review says : — 

Of the work of the contributors generally we may say, that, in spite of our knowledge 
of the eagerness with which American scholars have, especially of late years, sought out 
and discovered everything that bears on the early history of their country, we were 
scarcely prepared for the wonderful completeness of the knowledge displayed in these 
pages. . . . Nothing is wanting to the completeness of the work. . . . The maps are of 
immense value and interest. In common with the rest of the illustrations they are 
exquisitely reproduced. 
Volumes previously Published. 
2. Spanish Discoveries and Conquests in America. 
. English Discoveries and Settlements in America. 
4. French Discoveries and Settlements in America, with Chapters on the 
Dutch and Swedes. 
5. The French and English in North America, from the English Revolu- 
tion to the Peace of Paris, 1689-1763. 
In Preparation. 
. America before Columbus. 
. The United States of North America. Part I. 
. The United States of North America to the Close of the Mexican War. 
Part II. 

8. The Later History of British and Spanish America. 

The publication of the first volume is necessarily postponed, in order that 
advantage may be taken of archeological investigations not yet completed; 
and also that the Editorial Introduction should be written after the other 
volumes are finished. 


William Burnet Wright. 


Tue Wortp To Come. A volume of Sermons by WILLIAM BurvxiT 
Wricut, recently pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, Boston, and 
author of “ Ancient Cities.” 1 vol. 16mo. 


Contents: A Happy New Year; The Model Church ; Praying; Peter's 
Keys (to Pastors and Deacons); Spiritual Ploughing ; Jericho, — Trust; 
Gideon’s Men; Saul’s Self-Pity; Samson, — Self-Deception ; To Parents; 
To Children, — Saving Faith ; Franklin Snow ; What shall I do to be saved? 
What Christ does to save us; The Missionary Spirit; Easter Sermon,— 
Transfiguration ; To Children (Flower Sunday) ; Decoration Day ; Harvest 
Sunday ; and a Lecture on Christmas. 


ne 


NO & 


A really good book of sermons, not theological but profoundly religious 
They belong very distinctly to the current time, are varied, fresh, vigorous 
thoughtful, unsectarian,— in one word, Christian. They are very readable, 
as so many have found Mr. Wright's excellent book on “ Ancient Cities.” 
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THE PROPER MISSIONARY ATTITUDE. 


HIS STAR IN THE EAST. 


ASrupy In THE Earty Aryan REticions. By Leiguton Parks, Rector of Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 
ConTENTS.— The Religion of the Son of Man, Vedaism, Brahmanism, Transition from 


Brahmanism to Buddhism, Buddhism, Christ’s Religion and Buddhism, Hinduism, Zoroas- 
trianism, The Perversion of the Gospel, The Future of Christ’s Religion. 





In this volume Mr. Parks makes an important contribution to the study of compara- 
tive religion. He writes from full knowledge of the literature of the subject, also from 
personal observations in China, Japan, and India; and, though holding very firmly to 
the supremacy of Christianity, he writes in a generous spirit, which leads him to see 
what is best in the peoples and religions he discusses. 





From The American, Philadelphia. 


The closer contact of the Christian world with the rest of mankind through foreign missions has 
removed many misunderstandings, and helped us to realize that the ideas of God and of duty, and 
above all the practical ethics of the non-Christian peoples, are not the mass of unrelieved blackness 
which had been too easily assumed, if also not the something nearly as good a8 Christianity in theory 
and practice, which the first opponents of missions had asserted. 

It is this growing knowledge, passing from the missionary to the scientific investigator, which has 
forced a reconsideration of the attitude of Christian teaching toward the non-Christian religions, and 
has brought that teaching really nearer to the spirit and even the letter of the New Testament (John 
i.9; Acts x. 35, and xvii. 27) than the older orthodoxy. It was the distinction of Frederick Mau- 
tice to have anticipated this change of attitude years before the rise of a science of comparative re- 
ligion made it necessary. In his Boyle Lectures, “ The Religions of the World and their Relation 
to Christianity ” (1846), he may be said to have laid the foundations of the new science by applying 
New Testament principles to the problem, and showing that if the teachings of the Gospel be true, 
then the beliefs of mankind will show that God has been teaching all men and bringing them to an 
apprehension of Himself, and that Christianity is related to their beliefs as the perfect to the imper- 
fect, the fulfilment to the prophecy, and not as the truth absolute to error absolute. Mr. Leighton 
Parks acknowledges his obligations to Prof. Maurice in his preface. But he has a different task 
from his predecessor. In the forty years which have elapsed since Mr. Maurice’s book appeared, a 
vast amount of scholarly work has been done to make the documents of the outside religions accessi- 
bleto us. ‘The recent publication of the principal ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East” in English transla- 
tions, under the editorship of Prof. Max Miiller, of itself marks a new era in the study of the subject. 
And besides this the whole field or part of it has been gone over by Hardwick, Monier Williams, 
Barth, Johnson, Freeman Clarke, Ticle, Renouf, Dozy, Kuenen, Keary, ‘Twesten, Bastian, and a host 
of others who have contributed helpful suggestion. With this ampler knowledge it becomes desirable 
to circumscribe the area of discussion, and Mr. Parks has taken only the ancient religions which orig- 
inated among our own kinsmen in India and Persia for his theme. From a close comparison of these 
with the teachings of the New Testament he believes he has shown that they show a yearning and 
groping after the truth fully revealed in the Incarnate Word and His message to mankind. He finds 
in these religions a partial apprehension of divine truths, as is shown by the constant reactions which 
evolve one out of another, — Zoroastrianism out of Vedaism, Buddhism out of Brahmanism, Shiva- 
ism out of Buddhism, and Vishnuism out of Shivaism. Each stands for a truth which the heart must 
have, but none is enough to satisfy the heart because it is made for the whole and cannot rest in a 
patt. So the story is one of reactions provoked by one-sidedness, while each one-sided apprehension 
i = aspect of the truth of God’s kingdom as revealed in the person and the teachings of 

sus Uhrist. . . . 

Itis supposed by some that nothing but the darkest views of the condition and the outlook of the 
heathen can furnish a sufficient motive for missionary work. But Paul, who had some measure of 
missionary impulse, distinctly repudiates such views in his sermon to the Athenians from Mars Hill. 
Mr. Parks believes that when we get his sympathetic attitude toward the heathen, and can “ become 
all things to all men,” we shall see the dawn of a greater missionary age than the Church has seen as 
ye. We then will begin to understand the Epistle to the Romans in the light of the fourth Gospel, 


and believe in the Word which is leading us and all men out of our animalism into the life of the 
pirit, 









We are glad to see so wise and earnest a book on this great subject. And its manner is as good as 


its matter, — clear, precise, and pointed in style, free from clerical conventionalism and all sectarian 
latrowness, R. E. 





"4" For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


li EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
$1 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, etc 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric acid, in such form as to b 
readily assimilated by the system. Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance td 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘“‘ From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a brain and 
nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,”’ etc., etc. 
For Wakefulness. 
Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHTER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed it fora Catholic priest, who was a hard student 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to him.” 
In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debilit 
and it has never failed to do good.”? 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 
Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston , SAYS: “*T have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial result 
especially in cases where the By stem is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 
Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


eden) YOU CANTAFFORD 


x Glue ; has four tiines the strength. 
Always ready for use. No Heating. 

These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington for all its works of mounting specimens, by 
the Government Arsenals and Department Buildings, 
by the Pullman Palace Car Co., Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Co.,and by thousands of first-class manufue- 
turers and mechanics throughout the world, for all 
kinds of fine work. Pronounced STRONGEST AD- 
HESIVE KNOWN. Soldin tin cans for mechanics and 
amateurs, and in bottles for family use. The total 
quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts 
of the world, amounted to over Forty-Seven Million 
bottles. Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liq- 
uid Glues which are being put on the market; some 
with high-sounding names; others imitating our trade- 
marks and name as near as they dare; their only cry 
is: “* Just as good as LePage’s.’? It is the best recom- 
mendation that the RUSSIA CEMENT, CO. could have 
of the merits of their gles. Labels of our CANS are 
black and yellow; BUTTLES, red, yellow, green, and 
black, with a line of blue. 
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-MUGILAGE jp 
Contains no Acid. 

Its strength is not approached by the ordinary muci- 
lage. The shape of the bottle will commend it to the 
attention of every counting-room, as it will not tip over 
easily, and the neck is so shaped that wiping the brush 
need not clog and gum the edges, and its price is within 
the reach of “all. Sample by a 20 cents (stamps). Mention this 

To the Trade: LePage’s Mucilage is packed in doz- 
ens; three dozen in a case. 

Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, CLOUCESTER, NIASS. 
made only by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
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DR. MUNGER'S BOOKS. 


THE APPEAL TO LIFE. 


volume of Sermons. By TuHeoporre T. Muncer, D. D., author of “ The Freedom 
of Faith,” “On the Threshold,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.50. 


ConTENTS : The Witness from Experience; Christ’s Treatment of Unwilling Skeptics; Truth 

hrough and by Life; Life not Vanity; The Gospel of the Body; The Defeat of Life; The Two 
rayers of Job; Trust and Righteousness; The Twofold Force in Salvation; Faith Essential Right- 
ousness; Evolution and the Faith; Immortality and Modern Thought; Man the Final Form in 
jreation ; Music as Revelation. 


The book is precisely what its title announces —a setting forth of the fundamental truths of Chris 
ianity as illustrated in human life and as confirmed in human experience. . . . The effectiveness of 
Dr. Munger’s work is partly in its spiritual temper, partly in its literary form. In temper it is rever- 
mt, simple, irenic, constructive, responsive to the hunger of the heart for “the thing that is,” in the 
weet reasonableness of a true and sympathetic man, who loves God and neighbors. — Zhe Christian 

nion (New York). 

Every one of the sermons is worthy of being read and studied, not only by private Christians, who 

iil find them full of instruction, but by ministers, who should profit by the suggestions they give. ... 

he underlying mode of thought is to our mind one chief value of the book. This will be helpful in 

e wider range of study, for the principle will apply almost everywhere. We commend the book 
specially to men who know plenty of abstract theology, but nothing of that humanity upon which it 
s intended to fit.— Zhe Messenger (Philadelphia). 

Mr. Munger is one of the great company, gathered from all churches, who believe that man must 
now and love God in order to fully develop his own nature, and that in this knowledge and love life 
vill be brave, strong, and beautiful, triumphant over circumstances, triumphant over death. This 
breaching is cheerful and practical, but it goes deep, and it demands of every human being the best 
nd the bravest that he can do. — Boston Post. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


volume of Sermons, with an Introductory Essay on “The New Theology.” 


(a Fourteenth Edition. $1.50. 


Mr. Munger is a capital preacher. . . . The sermons deserve to rank with the noblest prodr ctions 
modern times; they have the large sympathies of Beecher, the exegetical tact of Robertson, the 
erary finish of Vaughan, and the daring of Maurice. ... Really fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. 
British Quarterly Review (London). 

The very essence of the Gospel is here; no precious element is wanting; the insight of faith, the 
rity of sentiment, and heroism of purpose, that shine from every chapter of this noble book, will 
mmend themselves to ingenuous and devout men of all creeds. — The Century. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


alks to Young People on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self- 
Reliance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and 
Faith. (> Seventeenth Edition. $1.00. 

flere is a book which, if we had our way, every boy at the threshold of life should have. It is an 
mirable book. — Chicago Advance. 


There is frequent and happy use of quotation and anecdote. — Springfield Republican. 
Iv 18 WORTH, FOR YOUNG MEN, DOZENS OF AVERAGE SuNDAY-ScHOOL Books. — The Well-Spring. 


LAMPS AND PATHS. 


Admirable Sermons to Children, simple, short, and thoroughly interesting. $1.00. 


The preacher succeeds by reason of his earnest sympathy with childhood, his happy faculty of illus- 
ation, and his delightful literary style. . . , The tone is healthful and admirable throughout. — The 
xaminer (New York). 

Admirable reading in the family circle on Sunday afternoons. — Rev. WasHIncTon GLADDEN. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


@ FIRST-CLASS 


Study, Office, and House 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Holmes Roll-Top Desk. Holmes Reclining Chair.) * 


beereaas. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), "2i2")3 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 
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=-4(riginal Accident Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


INSURANCE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
COMPANY. ax20, 


Best oF Lire COMPANIES. 
Paid Policy-Holders, $13,000,000. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs, 
IsSssvVvEesS 


ACCIDENT POLICIES with ay ceidy ‘Indemnity, NOT PORFEITED ‘by change of 
tion, but paid pro rata. 

















ALSO THE 


i t. feasi Ton- i 
BEST LIFE POLIC in the Market, Inde easible, Non-Forfeita- 


Assets, $9,111,000. Surplus, $2,129,000, 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y. 









DUNKLEE’S 


“New Golden Eagle Furnace.” 


Consumed. Manufactured by 


G. C. DUNKLEE & CO,, 


111 and 113 Blackstone St., Boston. 








Giving the greatest amount of Heat for the Fuel 


THE BEST FURNACE NOW MADE, 
Has all the Modern Improvements 
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